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DISTBIOT OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO WlTt 

District Clerk's Office. 

Be it remembered, that on the fifteenth day of June, 
A. D. eighteen Kuhdred and eighteen, in the fortj-seicond 
year of the Independence of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, Titus Strong of the said District, hath deposited ia 
this office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims 
as author, in the words following, to wit : 

*' The Common Reader, consisting of a variety qf pieces, 
original and selected, intended for the use of schools, and 
particularly calculated for the improvement of scholars 
of the first and second classes in the art of reading. By 
T. Strong, A. M." 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United 
States entitled, '' an act, for the encouragement of learn-> 
ing, by securing the copies of maps, charts and books, t6 
the authors an4 jicoprietors of iiuch.£ppies, daring the 
times therein n!e)rti6i:ie4:V.'^and4(lso •Iq.'^ . 

*' an act supplementary* to? an act;*entftled, an fleii^r the *^ 
encouragement ot learning .j^^: souring the coj^te of 
maps, charts and booksr io th^ aujtlvori and proprietorar^4)f.^ 
such copies, duringw the tames therein mentioned ;.and ex^ 
tending the benefe thereof tD the:^rt8t of demgning, en- 
graving and etGhing*hf8tiDfHca> ^d oth^V prints." 

n.0. w. DAYis.^ «-y/j^^<* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From the Rev. WUliara Allen, late President of Dartmoutk 

University. 
Rev. Sir — Having looked over the pages of jour School 
Book, entitled " The Common Reader," permit me to ex- 
press the hope, that on account of the excellence of its 
plan and the skill with wiiich it is executed, and particu- 
larly on account of its rich moral and religious instruc- 
tions, it may be adopted bjr schools to tlie extent of your 
wishes. I am. Sir, yours, respectfully. 

Rev. T. Strong. 



From the Rev* Joshua Bates, D. D. President of Middle- 

bury College^ Vt. 
Dear Sir— -I have been gratified by a cursory perusal 
of " The Common Reader." It seems to me well calcu- 
lated for the purpose for which it was designed. The se- 
lection is judicious; The style is generally adapted to the 
capacities of children; and the tendency of the sentiments 
beneficial to society. It will unquestionably hold a high 
rank among oar school books, and deservedly obtain an ex* 
tensive circuiatiod.^' ' \ :^ / -^ '.'■;* : •^. 
• Witfaf sentmie&ts of^ rr;spe^^ yoarsV £c. 

v- .. .JOSriUA BATES. 

JIbv. T. Stron<^> * ' "I- 
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1^ notn Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Qriswold, D. D. Chan- 
J,,i'CMor of Drown University^ and Bishop oftlie Eastern 

: .- DioeesB. 

^ ^. I have examined a book entitled " The Common Reader,** 

T "ted am of opinion that it is well c^Eilculated to answer the 

v purpose for which it is designed, and do recommend it for 

the use of Schools, as very suitable for the improvement of 

youth in the art of reading, and for training them up in 

correct principles of morality and religion. 

ALEXANDER V. GRXSW^VK^. 
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4 RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Fr#m the Rev, Joseph Lyman, D. D. of Hatjleld, Mass. 
Rev. & Dear Sir, 

I have examined your book, entitled " The Coromon 
Reader." In my opinion the lessons are well chosen and 
judicioyslj arranged. They are not only entertaining 
and interesting to the youthful mind, but are calcufateu 
to enlighten the understanding and improve Hn^ heart in 
moral and reli&ious truth ; to foster those affections which 
are roost beneficial to society, and to guide the soul to the 
t^rieat fountain of happiness. Your book, in my judgment^ 
is adapted to enlarge the mind and gi%'e a salutary direc* 
tion to thfe conduct of the risin^^ generation.— I wish ^ou 
good success in obtaining for it a ready admisBion into 
schools and private families* 

I am dear Sir. with esteem, 
Your friend and servant in Christ, 

JOSEPH LYMAN. 
. Rev. T. Strong. • 



Prom Eodolphm Dickinson^ ^sq, author of an txtensivt 
Mridgemevt of Geography^ compiler of the Columbian 
Reader, Compendium of the Bible, ^c. 
Messrs. Denio & Phelps. .*..,." 

From experiences a i!^ac'he^ of •Schof!^, and Iflie vari- 
ous quaiificationsT ^liich Mn Strong pcissessed for liaipder- 
ing the Common Reader an ii^tterestin^ and useful ^v^kt 
I was assured it woul^l b6 sut^^ A f^nisai has justiliiB«Lj 
my expectations. I y'xeyf it as]^ a public acquisition ; ami 
satisfied that the veftf iii^portant objief&tjs, proposed in his":! 
preface for introducing a new Work/hd^e^boen fully attaiq- ■':{ 
ed ; and that regarding its extent and design^ it is no dis- ,; 
parageiHent to others, to declare the decided superiority it > 
claims to any similar publication with which I am conver- 
sant* 

aODOLPHUS DICKINSON.. 



jt^REFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The following course of lessons in reading is intended 
for the use of common Schools, and particularly calculat- 
ed for the improvement of the first ahd second classes. 
The Compiler, both from experience and observation^ has 
long been impressed with the idea that most of the 
reading books put into the hands of scholars did not fully 
answerthe purposes intended. The authors have consulted 
their own taste rather than the capacities of children ; and 
the selections, where they do not degenerate into child- 
ishness and vulgarity, are of too hish a cast tor the com- 
prehension of the youthful mind. Many of them are the 
purest and most elegant compositions in the English lan- 
guage; and however useful they maj be in confirming 
correct habits of emphasis, pronunciation, &c. they seem, 
nevertheless^ better calculated for such as have learned 
than for those who are learning to read. The Compiler 
of the present work has endeavoured, in the arrangement 
of a course of eas^, but sufficiently varied readings, to pre- 
serve a just medium between the two extremes ; and ia 
every selection, has taken pains that while the subject 
and the matter were adaptea to the understanding of the 
scholar, the style should be pure and the language chaste. 
How fCeil be has succeeded it is not for him to determine. 
His labour has not been trifling, and in submitting his 
work to the disposal of the public, his highest wishes will 
be gratified ^f, in any degree, he has contributed to the 
benefit of the rising generation. 

In the present edition a few alterations are made from 
the first, with several interesting additions. A table of 
tvords, selected frcrm all the chapters in prose« accompa- 
jiiei with plain and easy definitions, is also given at the 
end of the work. Tlie object is to furnish a pleasant and 
{>rofitabIe exercise for children while pui-siiinff their les* 
sons in reading; and, also, to enable them to have a bet- 
ter understanding of the subjects which they peruse as 
well as of language in general. It is recommended to 
Instructors to require, with every reading lesson, a knowl- 
ed|i[e of the words, including both orthography and signifi- 
cation, set down as selecteafrom that lesson. 

The Compiler thinks it necessary to «,V^\fe^^^\. ^»tea:tfe 
editions will invariably answer to. li[v^ )^\:^^\>X^ \ssi^ V^ 
Aatteraad form. • ' 
Green&eld, July 6, 1819. 
1* 



DIRECTIONp 

mSLATIVE/TO THfi MANAO£M«NT OF A COMMON SOHOOL 

BESIONED CHIEFLY FOR Tl^E BENEFIT OF YOUMO i 

AND INEXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS. 

It is presumed that those who undertake the arduous 
duty of instructing children in the first principles ofedu* 
cation, are, in regard both to morals and learning, suitably 
qualified and properly recommended. It is not a light or 
unimportant business upon which they^have entered, bi^t 
one rec|uiring much labour, and involving ereat responsibil- 
ity, 'i he habits, manners, and principles of the youth 
committed to their care, depend in no small degree upon 
their instructions and example, and the future usefulness ' 
of the scholar in society is closely connected with the abil* 
ity and faithfulness of his early teacher. Believing, how* 
ever, that the Instructors of schools are, in general, duly 
impressed with a sense of their obligations and the impor- 
tance of their charse, it is not necessary to my present 
purpose that I should enlarge upon this part of the subject. 

The following directions will, therefore, apply to the 
management of the school in its exercises, and are ^ven to ^ 
assist the youthfubteacher in the discharge of hit doty, | 
and to enable him, bj establishing a plan of order and ^f| 
regularity, to perform his labours with the greatest ease tga | 
himself and benefit to his scholars. ')' 

1. In the first place let the school be suitably divided- ^^ 
into classes, the Instructor being governed in the distribu- ';^^ 
tion by a similarity of proficiency in the art of reading ott '.:' 
the part of the scholars. The classes may consist of from' -'^' 
12 to 20 children, i|!|d of those who are able to read at all^ 
without spelling, oughil not to exceed three in number.^ 
The lesser scholars who are beginning to read in easy I 
lessons of spelling or have proceeded to words of three or \ 
four svllables may be arranged in two classes, according to 
their improvement, while fliose who have not advanced .. 
beyond die alphabet must be attended to individually. 

2. After the school is arranged, let the rules and orders 
of the Instructor be given, in regard to punctual attend- , 

apce, with tebaviour ill aud out oC fichool) vpi i&u&ti «l manr 



DIRECTIONS. r 

her as will make the greatest impression upon the minds 
ofthe scholars, and satisfy them that thej will never be 
able to oifend with impunity. And let the Instructor re- 
member that if he do not in every instance strictly adhere 
to his positive declarations, he will soon find his govern- 
ment weak ami inefficient^ and regularity give place to 
confusion and disorder. 

S. After the scholars are assembled in the morning it 
will be proper for the Instructor to call upon tliem to unite 
in a short address to the Father of Mercies, to thank him 
for his goodness and to implore his pardon and blessing. 
A similar duty is to be performed on closing the school at 
Disht. Let the teacher endeavour to impress upon the 
minds of his scholars the importance of this duty, at the 
same time insisting upmi the utmost attention and rever- 
ence during its performance. 

4. When the school is thus opened, every scholar should 
be required to take his book and study attentively his les- 
s^m in reading. A neglect of this id attended with many 
disadvantages and places an obstacle in the very threshold 
of improvement. It should be enjoined upon the scholars 
to attend to the meaning of their lessons, that they may 
understand what they read, without which they will never 
eicel, and also to acquaint themselves with the orthogra- 
phy of aU difficult words. During this time, while every 
scholar is employed at his book, the Instructor may be pre- 
paring writing copies, cyphering books, &c. Halt an hour 
naving expired, let the first class be called upim to read. 
Short paragraphs of two or three periods will be more 
profitable than those which are lengthy. If the school be 
small the classes may read four or five times round— if it 
be Iai^* twice must suffice. 

5. The first class having read, let the second, and after 
that the third proceed in the same way, the Instructor 
throughout attendin;^ to every word, correcting every fault, 
and frequently reading himself. Example is in this, as in 
many other things, more powerful tlian j|>recept Children 
who can imbibe no idea whatever from the abstract rules 
with which too many of our school books are encumbered, 
will easily catch from their. Instructors, alV. 1V\^n^tv^\.n ^ 
tone, modulation and emphaai^ u^centtLt^ V^ \sx^^ vssriisw 
good reatlera. 



g DIRECTIONS. 

6w After each class has read, the members of it should 
attend to their respective lessons in Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetick, &c. until the Instructor has gone tiirough 
Mvith the whole school. 

7. After the reading is finished, which M'ill occupy an 
hour, the writings may be given out, and if the copies are 
set by the Instructor, the scholars will derive greater ad- 
vantage, provided they are properly attended to, than if 
they wrote from printed slips. Halt an hour taken up in . 
this way will be sufficient. The time which remains 
should be employed in another course of reading — in cy- 
phering, in committing lessojis to memory— and in the af- 
ternoon, in a course of spelling through all the classes, which 
should be the fast exi^rcise on the part of the scholars. 
And here it is that rewards are to be distributed, for these 
are as necessary as punishments. 

8. 1 have generally noticed that the scholar who excelled 
in spelling was first in most other branches. Hence if the 
reward be ^ven to the one who is at the head of his class^ 
superiority in spelling being the only mark of distinction, 
the best scholars in all respects will receive it. The pre- 
mium ahould consist of written or printed tickets, to be 
given once or twice a week, ten or twenty of which, to en- 
title the bearer to a small book. This will excite emula- 
tion, and the prospect of receiving a present mark as the 
token of a future prize will prove a great incitement to ap- 
plication. ;^ 

9. Tlie good sense of Instructors will supply them with | 
what is deficient in these rules, and such variations can be 
made as the nature ef the school requires. In general, it 

is thouffht the foregoing directions will prove useful and 
particularly to those who have not been accustomed to the 
employment. i 



BULKS FOB BEADING. . 

The two first, and indeed principal qualifications ne- 
cessary to form a j^ood reader, are voice and judgment. 
A defeict in the former may indeed be partially renKilled 

. by unwearied application and industry, but a defect in the 
latter will inevitably prove fatal to improvement. 

To cultivate this, therefore, should be the n;reatand lea<l- 
ing object with every Instructor, and the effect to be pv(^ 
duced is not so niucli to be gained from written rules as 
from living example. Kence the necessity of teachers Ji>e- 
hig good and understanding readers themselves, that they 
may constantly enforce their jdirections by displaying in 
practice* that to which they desire their scnolars to attain. 
Such being the impression of the Compiler of this tH>ok, 
who is convinced that in our common scliools, little or no 
benefit is derived to the scholar from written rules, it is 
only in compliance with general custom, and with the hope 
that they may in some measure be useful to teachers them- 
selves, tha.t the following, selected from Murray's Intro- 
duction to the English Reader, are here given. 

1. All the simple sounds should be pronounced with 
fiilnesstdifltrnctness, and energy ; particularly the vowels, 
on the pro^r utterance of which, the force and beauty of 
pnmonciation greatly depend. When children have ac- 
auineldany improper nabits with respect to simple sounds, 

..•/m best mode t)f correction is, to make them frequently 

g^trepeat words and sentences in which those sounds occur. 

^ When the simple sounds are thorou^ly understood and 
acciuired, the various combination of them into syllables 
ana words will be easily effected. 

, 2. fn onler to give spirit and propriety to pronunciation, 

le attention must be paid to accent, emphasis and ca- 

tnce. When we distinguish a sifliable by a greater stress 

' of the voice, it is called accent When we thus distinguish 

any toorc^in a sentence, it is called emphasis, ChildreQ 

are not often taught to read with proper emphasis. This 

is the conseouence of their having books put before them 

which they do not thoroughly understand. Let thenu 

therefore, read that only which is hs^K \vi >Jwtvc ^•»\>"^5a.v^ 
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10 RULES FOR READING. 

Let them read deliberate] j and with attention to every 
word. They should be caused carefully to study the sub* 
ject, and ascertain the meaning of every difficult word and 
sentence, previous to their being called to read by the 
teacher. As emphasis consists in raising the voice, ca-^ 
dence signifies the falling of it. This generally takes 
place towards the close of a sentence, unless the conclud- 
iiis; words, as sometimes bappens, are emphatical. It 
should always be easy and gradual, not abrupt ; and should 
never be expressed in a feeble, languid manner, or suffer- ■ 
ed to fall into a uniform tone which is fatal to all good 
reading. 

3. As the art of reading depends much on the proper 
management of the breath, it should be used with economy. 
The voice ought to be relieved at every stop ; slightly at a 
comma, more leisurely at a semicolon or colon, and com- 
pletely at a period. A due attention to this rule will pre* 
vent that broken, faint and languid voice which is the too 
common fault of vulgar and ignorant readers. It will enar . 
bie the reader to preserve the command of his voice ; to 
pronounce the longest sentence with as much ease as the- 
shortest; and to acquire that freedom and ease which per- 
sons of sense and judgment manifest in common dis- 
course. 

4. The comma marked thu8(,) denotes the shortest , 
pause — the semicolon ( ; ) a pause double that rfthe com-- : 
ma — the colon ( : ) double that of the semicolon^ — and the '-;] 
period ( . ) double that of the colon. A dash (, — ) foHowwf 
ing a stop shows that the pause is to be greater than if th^' 
stop were alone ; and when used by itself, requires a pause 
of such length as the sense alone can determine. A para- | 
graph requires a pause double that which is proper at .^•}^ 
period. The points of interrogation f ?) and exclamation ^' 
( ! ) are uncertain as to their time. The pause which they^J 
demand, is sometimes equal to a period, and sometimeil(|f' 
only to a semicolon. They should be attended with a UttWi 
elevation of the voice. The parenthesis ( ) unless accom- 
panied with a stop, requires out a small pause. It gener- 1 
ally marks a moderate depression of the voice. 

5. Let the tone of voice in reading be the same as itrv 
would be in speaking upon the same subject. To render 

•ihis rule eftectualt children should be taught to speak slow-^ 
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ly, diatirictlj, and with due attention to tlie sentiments 
they express. 

o. Endeavour to vary and modulate the voice according 
to the nature of the subject, whether it bo in a solemn, a 
serious, a gay, a humourous, or an ironical strain. 

7- In reading verse, the same general directions must be 
observed as are given for reading prose. A singing note 
into which loo many fall, bj laying a particular Wess on 
the rhyming words, should be particularly avoided. The 
great rule for reading verse as well as prose, is to fead 
slowly, distinctly, and in a natural tone of voice. 

8. Among the*^ faults against which young readers should 
be cautioned, may be mentioned the reading with too loud 
or too low a voice. The first is inconvenient to the reader 
and naturally leads into a tone — the latter marks a degree 
of indolence and inattention, which is extremely offensive 
to the hearer. A thick, confused and mumbling voice 
should also be carefully avoided. Clearness of expression 
and distinctness of articulation are necessary botn to the 
ease of the reader and the understanding of the hearer. 
Children should be cautioned also against reading too fast 
or too slow. They are very apt to read too fast, and to 
take pleasure in it, thinking that they who pronounce the 
ivords WitA the greatest rapidity are the best scholars. 
But ID this they are ereatly mistaken. The object of the 
good "scholar is to read with umlerstanding himself, and to 
;"; SfQu'^nderstood by all who hear nim.' 
^v 9. An irregular mode of pronunciation, in which the 
jPiF voice rises and falls by starts and fits is very improper and 
' disagreeable, and should be studiously avoided. Tne sen- 
tence should not be begun in too high or too low a key ; 
regard should be had to the nature of the points and the 
;,, length of the periods ; and the reader's mind should be at- 
^f^ntive to the subject, sense and spirit of his author. 
/ ^ 10. A practice to which children who do not love learn- 
ing, and who are tired with their lessons^ are very prone« 
is to read with a flat, dull, uniform voice without emphasis 
or cadence, and without any regard to the sense or what 
they are reading. When this mode becomes habitual, it 
18 painful to the hearer* and very difficult to b^ \^tsa.^£m^« 

1 1. Reading with an improper aw^ xh^w^Vq^t^ Vwor-^** >_ 
great and c9mmwL fault of learners, qu^ iJaaX'v^ ^»1 ^ ^*^ 
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contracted, but hard and difficult to be overcome. W 
not hear persons converse in a tone ; if we did we sh 
laugh at thera. " Do not/' sajs Dr. Watts, " affec 
cliange that natural and easy sound with which you sp 
for a strange, new, awkward tone, as some do when ' 
begin to read. We should almost be persuaded, thai 
speaker and the reader were two different persons, ii 
eyes did not tell us the contrary." 

We shall close these rules and observations by a ren 
of considerable importance to young persons who are 
sirous of learning to read well. Few rules on the sul: 
are intelligible to children, unless illustrated by the v 
of a competent Instructor. They should, therefore, 
great attention to the manner in which their teachers 
other persons of approved skill perform the busines 
reading. They should observe thejr mode of pronoun< 
the words, placing the emphasis, making the pauses, n 
aging the voice, and adapting it to the various subj* 
they read ; and in all these respects endeavour to imi 
them as nearly as possible. ■ 
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CHAPTER I. 

MORAL SELECTIONS. 

Man is born for society, without which, virtue would 
have no followers; the world would be without allure- 
ments, and life without pleasures. 

It is natural /or us to contract the passions as well as 
the habits of those with whom we are nimiliar ; to follow 
their vices as well as to imitate their virtues. - 

Similitude of temper engages love : — If, therefore, we 
v^ould gain the affections of the good, we must endeavour 
to resemble them in mind and in action. 

It is impossible for a 'vain man to love reproof, and a 
man who hates correction can never be reasonable. 

Never delay to a future period that which can be done 
immediately, nor transfer to another what you can perform 
yourself. ■ 

Be sincere in all your words; prudent in all your ac* 
" tipns, and obliging in all your manners. 
.r, Respect your superiours, pay regard to your equals, and 
^ be civil to your inferiours. 

One of the greatest services we can render our neigh- 
bour is to make him sensible of his faults. 

He who begins an affair without judgment, ought not to 
\^ surprised if it end without suocess. 

If justice direct you in. the pursuit of gain, tranquillity 
vill attend you in the enjoyment of it. 

Thou^ ao^er be but a short madness, yet the effects of 
it are lasting tollies. 

If your IsSour be a trouble, your duty will be a punish- 
ment. 

Never speak upon a subject which you do not ucid^iy ;, 
«tand, and out litUe upon that ¥rbLVc\\ -j^Wl ^^\>aX.^NNRJ^«t 
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you speak or remain silent, take care that it be witli judg- 
ment 

He who looks upon the misfortunes of others with indif- 
ference, ought not to be surprised if thej behold his own 
"Without compassion. 

Put the favours you bestow under your feet, but let those 
you receive be engraven upon your heart 

Prosperity makes us discover to others what we are our- 
selves; and adversity discovers to us who are our real 
friends. 

Do for your enemy as much as you can, and what is not 
in your power, pray to God to do for him. 

fie cautious in believing ill of your neighbour, but more 
cautious in reporting it. 

As clearness is to the eye, so is purity of mind to the 
reason and understanding. 

Seriousness is the greatest wisdom, temperance the best 
medicine, and iL good conscience the best estate. 

We could experience no greater punishment on earth* 
than to have all our wishes accomplished. 

All things should be esteemed in proportion to their use- . 
fulness ; thus the poorest man may deserve the greatest 
share of our respect and affection. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which exhibit her in 
fairest colours, are cheerfulness and cood nature. 

Action keeps the soul in constant health ; but idleness 
corrupts and rusts the mind. / 

Profanity is no ornament to conversation ; — instead qCj| 
beautifying, it renders it most mean and contemptible. ^ 

It is better to do and not promise, than to promise and ^ 
not perform. 

Truth is the bond of union and the basis of human hap- " 
piness ; without it, there can be no reliance upon language, 
no confidence in friendship, and no security in oaths. 

A human soul without education is like marble in the 
quarry. It needs the skill of the polisher to discover its 
colours and tp display its beauties. 

Wisdom is dorious and never fadeth away; yet she is 
eiBily seen of them that love her, and found of such as seek 
her. 

We may as well expect that God vnll make us rich 
ivithout industry, as good without our endeavours. 
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CHAPTER n. 

He is truly wise, who can patiently endure evil, and ra- 
tionally enjoy good. 

If we are not as happy as we desire, we ought to re- 
joice in the consideration that we arc not as miserable as 
we deserve. 

There is no constancy either in the favour of fortune or 
in the affection of the great ; no wise man, therefore, will 
trust the one, or depend with safety upon the other. 

We should be careful not to do that in prosperity of 
ivhich we may repent in adversity. 

A just man should' account nothing more precious than 
his word, nothing more venerable than his faith, and noth* 
ingmore sacred than his promise. 

We are more indebted to our parents than to all the 
world besides. To other persons we may owe much, but 
to them we owe ourselves. If ingratitude to others, there- 
fore, be hateliily that which is uiewn to parents is most 
horrid and detestable. 

The vine bears three fiTape8-—'the firs^ pleasure, the 
second drunkenness, and the third repentance. Reject 
the first, and you will not be compelled to take the last. 

He is richest who is contented—for contentment is the 
weaidi of nature. Providence has placed all things that 
are for our advantage near at hand ; but gold and silver, 
nature has hidden in the bowels of the earth ; and they 
were mingled with dirt till avarice and ambition parted 
them.- . • 

If you will live comfortably, do not interfere with the 
rights of men or the providence of God. 

Custom is tlie guiue of fools ; but the wise follow rea- 
son and prudence. 

They who forget God in youth may be forgotten by him 
in as;e* 

Honesty is the best policy, and innocence the best wis^ 
dom. 

Improve the wit you have bought at a dear rate, and die 
wisdom you have gained by sad experience. 

Jud^ yourself with sincerity and you will Y\d^^>5Mw:^ 
with chanty. ^ 

Let it be four ambition to be w\ae ra^^ ^^w ^\%^^««^ ^ 
tfegood. 
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The human soul is too noble In itself to be confined 
the contemplation of earth or the enjoyment of vauitj. 

If you would be revenged on your enemies, let your li 
be blameless. 

Never give pain to any one without a prospect of doii 
good. 

Forget not that the? brightest part of thy life is nothii 
but a Sower which is almost as soon withered as blown. 

Make a proper use of your time, and remember th^ 
when it is once sone it can never be recalled. 

Sport not with pain and distress, nor'use the meane^ 
insect with wanton cruelty* 

Envy not the appearance of happiness in any man, for 
you know not his secret i^riefs. 

Murmur not at the afflictions you suffer; for afflictions 
may be blessings in disguise. 

Attend diligently to thy business ; it will keep thee 
from wickedness, from poverty and from shame% 

He who harbours malice in his heart will find to his sor- 
row, that a viper has been nourished in his bosom. 

Do not insult a poor man, for his misery entitles him to 



n; 



'our countenance ivill be agreeable in proportion to tht 
goodness of ybur heart 

A tear is sometimes the indication of a noble mind, for 
the Son of God, when ob earth, wept at the grave of his 
friend. 

Take heed that you be not infected with the breath of 
the licentious and profane. 



CHAPTER III. 

RELIGIOUS SELECTIONS* 



Our great business in this world is to insure an interest 
id^ihat which is to come, seeking our happiness, not in the 
laities of life, which can last only for a moment, but in 
God and the hope of future blessedness. 

When a christian considers the goodness of the ways o£ 

God, h IS his wonder that all mankind do not walk in 

^iem; but when he reflects upon \\i^\A\xv^w^^^,^«^tw\V3 
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and prejudice of the human heart, he is astonished that 
they are. pursued bj any, 

A serious remembrance of God is the source of obedi- 
ence to him. 

If we make religion our business^ it will soon become 
our pleasure and delight. 

The gate which leads to everlasting life is straight^ there- 
fore we should fear ; but it is open, therefore we may hope. 

There is nothing great enough for infinite majesty to 
admire; so there is nothing mean enough for infinite mer- 
cy to despise. 

Fear God for his power, trust him for his wisdom, lore 
liim for his soodness, praise him for his greatness, believe 
him for his faithfulness, and adore him for his holiness. 

Repentance begins in the humiliation of the heart and 
ends in the reformation of the life. 

If Christ humbled himself to honour our nature, we 
should humble ourselves to honour his name. 

They who hide their talents in the earth, will lose their 
treasure in heaven. 

It is of little consequence what a man loses if he secure 
the salvation of his soul ; but if he fail of this, it matters 
nothing what he is able to save. 

It is better to have a good conscience and be censured 
than to have a bad one and be flattered. 

The word of God should be nearer to us than our 
friends, dearer than our liberty, and pleasanter than all 
earthly comforts. 

All ar^ments against the word of God are fallacies ; 
all conceits against it are delusion; all derision against it 
is foil V, and all opposition to it is madness. 

Goa is great, and therefore, he will be soiight ; he ift 
good, and Dierefore, he will be found. 

They who spend their days in faith and prayer, will end 
them in peace and comfort. 

An humble confession of sin brings shanrb to ourselves 
but glory to our Maker. 

God deals with his creatures not as a tyrannical nuui|6r 
but as a compassionate father. 

Our opportunities like* our souls are vet^ "^sc^^^^ii^^N^^Q^* 
pfhen onc€ lost, they will never Tetutn. 

// we would hereafter \)e •AmtU^'m\'^^Ok\»55^^^ ' 
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Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this j^ 
right. Honour thj father and mother (which is the fii^^ | 
commandment with promise) that it may be well wi^)^ 
tiiee, and thoQ majest live long on the earth; 

But what things were gain to me, those I counted ]ogg 
for Christ ; jea, and I count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. 

Pure relii^on and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and the widows in their af*- 
fliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 

The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. , 

But ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living Grod, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innu- 
merable companyof angels ; to the general assembly and 
church of the first bom, which are written in heaven, and 
to God, the Judge of all» and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and. (o Jesus the Mediator of the new cove- 
^ nant, and to the blbod of sprinkling that speaketh better 
tilings than that of Abel. 

The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the 
earth also, and the works that are therein shall be burnt up. 

Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness ! 

And I saw as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire ; ' 
und them that had gotteiUthe victory over tne beast, and 
over his image, and over nis mark, and over the number of 
his name, stand on the sea of glass, having the harps of 
God. 

And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb, sajing, Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Ltird God Almighty ; just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints. 

Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name ? 
for thon only art holy : for all nations shall come and 
worship before thee ; for thy judgments arc made mani«* 
fest 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OMNIPIIESENCE OF GOD. 

Child of reason, whence comest thou ? What has thine 
eye observed, and whither has thy foot been wanderino" P 

I have been wandering along the meadows in the thick 
grass ; the cattle were feetiing around me, or reposing in 
the cool shade ; the corn sprung up in the furrows ; the 
fields were bright with summer and glowing with beauty, 

l)ids»t thou see nothing more ? Didst thou observe noth- 
ing besides P Return again, ctiild of reason, for there are 
greater tilings than these. 

G(kI was among the fields, and didst thou not perceive 
him P His beauty was upon the meadows ^ his smile en- 
livened the sunshine. 

i have walked through the thick forest ; the wind whis- 
pered among the trees ; the brook fell from the rocks with 
a pleasant murmur ; the squirrel leaped from bough to 
bough, and the birds sung to each other among the branch- 
es. ' 

Didst thou hear nothing but the murmur of the brook ? 
no whispers, but the whispers of the wind P Return again^ 
child of reason, for there are greater things than these. 

God was among the trees ; hib voice sounded in the 
murmur of the water ; his musick warbled in the shade; 
and didst thou not attt^nd P 

I saw the moon arising among the trees ; it was like a 
]amp of gold. The stars, one after another, appeared in 
the clear firmament 

Presently, I saw black clouds ad&e, and roll towards the 
south ; the li^ttning streamed io^ihick flashes over the 
sky ; the thunder roared at a distance ; it came nearer^ 
and I felt afraid, for it was loud and terrible. 

Did thy heart feel no terror, but of the thunderbolt ? 
Was there nothing bright and fearful, but the lightning P 
Retunr, O child X)r reason, for there are greater things than 
these. 

God was in the storm, and didst thou not perceive him ? 
His terrors were abroad, and did not thine heart acknowl- 
edge him P 

God is in every place ; he speaks in every «A^\3Dd^ ^^ 
hear ; he is seen in all tfaAt our e^^s Wcv^^« 
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Nothing, O child of reason, is without God. He fills tiie 
universe with his presence as well as his works. Let him, 
therefore, be in all thj thoughts. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DEATH AND IMMORTALITY* 

Child of mortality, whence comest thou ? Why is thy 
co«nr(.iiance sad, and why are thine eyes red with weep- 
ing ? 1 have seen the rose in its beauty ; it spread its 
'.eaves to the morning sun.— I returned, it was d^ing upon 
its stalk ; the grace of the form of it was gone ; its loveli- 
ness was vanished away ; the leaves thereof were scatter- 
ed on tlie ground and no one gathered them again. 

A stately tree grew on the plain ; its branches were 
covered with verdure ; its boughs spread wide and made a 
!^oodly shadow ; the trunk was like a strong pillar, and 
1^ tJie roots like crooked fangs. 

I returned — the verdure was nipt by the north wind ; 
the branches were lopt away by the axe ; the worm had 
made its way into the trunk, and the heart thereof was dc- ■ 
caved ; it mouldered away and fell to the ground. 

1 have seen the insects sporting in the sunshine and 
darting along the stream ; their wings glittered with gold j 
and purple ; their bodies shone like the green emferald^*- ^1 
they were more numerous than I could'count ; their mo- j 
tions were quicker than my eye could glance. i 

I returned — ^they w^ brushed into the pool ; they were ? 
perishing with the evmng breeze ; the swallow had de- i 
voured them ; the pike had seized them — there were none , 
left of so great a multitude. 

I have seen man in the pride of his strength ; his cheeks 
glowed with beauty ; his limbs were full of activity ^ he 
leaped, he walked, he ran ; he rejoiced in that he was 
more excellent than those. 

I returned — ^he lay stiff and cold on the bare ground ; 
his feet could no longer move, nor his hands stretch them- 
selves out ; his ]if« was departed from him, and his breath 
out of his nostrils : — 
. Therefore, do I weep, because death is in tiie world » 
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-the spoiler is among the works of God ; all that is made 
must be destroyed ; all that is bom must die. 

I have seen the flower withering on the stalk, and its 
)t>right leaves spread on the ground. 

1 looked again, and it sprung forth afresh ; the stem was 
crowned wim new buds, and the sweetness thereof filled 
the air. 

I have seen the sun set in the west, and the shades of 
night shut in the wide horizon ; there was no colour, nor 
shape, nor beauty, nor musick ; gloom and darkne8S brood- 
ed around. 

I looked, and behold 1 the sun broke forth again from 
the east, and gilded the tops of the mountain ; the T;):'k 
rose to meet him from her low nest, and the shades of dark- 
nesj» fled away. 

I have seen the insect, being come to its full size, lan- 
guish and refuse to cat; it spun itself a tomb, and was 
shrouded in the silken cone ; it lay without feet, or shape* 
or power to move. 

I looked again — it had burst its tomb ; it was full of life 
and sailed on coloured wings through the soft air, rejoicing 
in its new being. 

Thus shall it be with thee, O man ! and so shall thy life 
be renewed. Beauty shall spring up out of ashes, and life 
from the dust. 

Who is he that cometh to burst open the prison doors of 
the tomb ? to bid the dead awake, and to gather his re- 
deemed from the four winds of heaven ? 

He descendeth on a fiery cloud ; t^e sound of a trumpet 
soeth before iim ; thousands-jif angels are on his right 

It is Jesus, the Son of God ; the Saviour of men ; the 
friend of the good. He cometh in the glory of his Father ; 
—he hath received power from on high. 

Mourn not, therefore, child of immortality ! for the 
Spoiler,4he cruel spoiler that laid waste the works of God, 
a siibdtted. Jesus hath conquered dea^ :— Child of iA« 
mortaUty, mourn no longer* 
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CHAPTER Vlir- 

THE SEASONS* 

1. Among the great blessings anil wonders of creation* 
naj be classed the regularity of times and of seasons. 

S. Immediately after the flood, the sacred promise ^rag 
made to man that seed time and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and wiuter, day and mght, should continue to the 
very end of all thin^ 

3. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, the rota- 
tion is constantly presenting us with some useful and 
agreeable alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of life 
arises from these natural changes ; nor are we less indebt* 
ed to them for all its solid comforts. 

4. It has frequently been the task of the moralist and 
the poet, to mark, in polished periods, the particular cliarms 
and conveniences of every change; and, indeed, such dis- 
criminate observation upon natural variety cannot be un- 
delightful, since the blessing which every month brings 
along with it, is a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty 
of that providence which regulates the glories of the year. 

5. We glow as we contemplate ; we adore whilst we 
enjoy. In the time of seed sowine, it is the season ofcon- 
fidcnce ; the grain which the husbandman trusts to the 
bosom of the earth, shall, haply, yield its seven fold re- 
wanis ; spring presents us with a scene of lively expecta- 
tion ; that which was before sown now begins to discover 
signs of successful vegetation; the labourer observes the 
chan^ and anticipates the harvest. 

6. lie watches the progress of nature and smiles at her 
influence, while the man of contemplation walks forth with 
the evening, amidst the fragrance of flowers and promises 

i of plenty, nor returns to his cottage till darkness closes 

the scene upon his eye. 
i 7. TTien cometh the harvest, when the large wish is sat- 
'■ isfled, and the granaries of nature are loaded with the 

means of life, even to a luxury of abundance. 

8. The powers of language are unequal to ihe descrip- 
r tion of diis joyous season'; it is the carnival of nature ; 
r 8un and shade, coolness and quietude, mirth and musick, 
P love and labour unite to render every scene of summer en- 

,Aanting. 
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9. And the division of light and darkness is one of the 
kindest efforts of omnipotent sagacity. Daj and nigjiit 
yield us contrary blessings, and at the same time assist 
each other by giving fresh lustre to the deligl)ts of both. 
Amidst the glare of day and bustle of life, how shall we 
sleep? Amidst the gloom of darkness how shall we labour? 

10. How wise, how benignant, how like a Deity then, is 
the proper division ! The hours of light are adapted to ac- 
tivity, and those of darkness to rest 

1 /. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare 
as for the -pillow ; and by the time tliat the morning, re- 
turns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. 

12. Thus every season hath a charm peculiar to itself, 
and every moment affords some instructive and interest- 
ing innovation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DOVE. 

1. T^ERK isa peculiar beauty, not only in the sentiment 
apd language of that part of Scripture which acquaints us 
with the history of Noah and the dove, but in the transac- 
tion itself. 

2. The eye melts at the simplicity and the heart warms 
at the sentiment Poetry, in her happiest flight, could im- 
agine nothing more tender and interesting. 

3. Hail, gentlest of birds! Hail, messenger of security! 
Through thy means was the dry eround discovered, and 
the gratitude of man shall not easily forget the fidelity of 
the dove. • 

4. The waters had prevailed for many months upon the 
earth, until at leneth the fountains of the deep were Rtop« 
ped, and the rain froth heayen was restrained. The ark 
found its resting place, and the tops of the mountains were 
seen. 

5. In order to discover whether the waters were abated^ 
the patriarch sent forth the dove. After a vain excursion, 
in which every feather was employed for the service of 
man, she returned to her protects ; ^ot >J^vi ^wv*^"^ "^"^^^ 
rolled over the earth, and no Te%t\tt^^\^c* h^^s^V^^v^^^'*^^^ 
/or the sole of ber footV 
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6. After seven days^ repose, she was summoned ^ 
second mission, and having long travelled over the M X |[ 
deep, she at length succeeded in her endeavours, and ^^^ 
the wings of kindness, hastened to satisfy the impatr 5^ '^ 
of her master. 

- 7. She returned in the evening, and in her moutl^ ir 
an olive leaf, the mark of amitj and the emblem of ^^ace 
a pledge of conciliation between man and bis Maker, ac 
an assurance not only that he who had been saved from tl 
seueral destruction should tread the dry land with safet 
but that he should th^re enjoy the protection And pardo 
of his God. 

8. Still the evidence was not complete that the waters 
had entirely disappeared. The dove^was accordingly coi^^ 
tinued in the ark seven davs, when being called the third 
time to the same errand, she departed from her abode and 
returned to it no more. 

9. The land and the earth had now resumed their ac- 
customed beauties ; the trees displayed a brighter glory ; 
the flowers sprung fairer from the wave, and the dove, hav- 
ing performed her duty, enjoyed, as nature directed, the 
charms of the renovated world. 

10. Noah was thus deprived of his little winged com- 
panion ; but he knew the cause of her delay, andfrom the 
loss itself became assured that he might venture with safe- 
ty where she had pointed out the way. 

. 11. From this circumstance the softness of the dove is 
still had in grateful remembraBce among the children of 
men. She is equall v celebrated in profane and sacred 
history, and every epithet of endearment is allotted to her. 
12. She is considered as favourable to love, and propi- 
tious to every tender- undertaking: nor can we at any 
time express a courteous character, without giving it» 
siaiong other qualities, the truth and gentleness of the dov€» 



CHAPTER X. 

THE vAttEY OF TEARS. — Au JiUegory. 

. 1. ONcvi upon a time, methoueht 1 set out upon a long 
jawTDey, /md iJie place through wnich I travelled a\»9eared 



) 
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to be a dark valley, which was called the valley of tears* 

2. It had obtained this name not only on account of the 
inany sorrowful adventures which poor passengers com- 
monly met with in their journey through it, but also, be- 
cause most of these traTellers entered it weeping and left 
it in very great pain and anguish. 

3. This vast valley was full of people of difterept col- 
ours, ages, sizes and. descriptions. But they were all 
travelling the same road ; or rather they were taking dif- 
ferent little paths which all led to the same common end.r 

4. Now it was remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
different complexions, ages and tempers of diis vast varie-^ 
iy of people, yet all resembled each other in this one res- 
pect, that they had burthens on their backs which they were 
destined to carry through the toil and heat of the day, un- 
til they should arrive at their journey's end. 

5. These burthens would in general have made the pil- 
grimage quite intolerable, bad not the Lord of the valley, 
out ofhis great compassion for these poor pilgrims, previa-* 
ed, among other things, the following means for their re* 
lief. 

6. In their full view over the entrance of the valley there 
were written in sreat letters, the following words ; Bear 
ye one another's burthens, 

7. Now I saw in my vision, that many of the travellers 
hurried on without stopping to read this instruction, and 
others, though they had once read it, yet paid little or no 
j^ttention to it. A ttird sort thought it very good advice 
for other people, but very seldom applied it to themselves. 

8. In short, 1 saw that too many of those people were 
of opinion that they had burthens enough of their own, and 
that there was, therefore, no occasion to take upon theni 
those of others ; so each tried to make his own load as 
light, and his own journey as pleasant as he could, without 
so mucli as once casting a taought on a poor overloaded 
neighbour. 

9. Here, however, I have to make a rather singular re- 
mark, by which I shall plainly shew the fblly of these self- 
ish people. It was so ordered and contrived by the Lord 
of this valley, that if any one «t3Pctc\\^^ wiOKv%>a»^^^s^ x-^^ 
lieve his neighbour from h\sWtttieii»\wfc^^^«^V^'^^'*^'^ 
same time to iighteQ \m own. 

S* 
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to be a dark valley, which was called the v(Uley of tears. 

2. It had obtained this name not only on account of the 
inany sorrowful adventures which poor passengers com- 
monly met with in their journey through it, but also, be- 
cause most of these traTellers entered it weeping and left 
it in very great pain and anguish. 

3. This vast valley was full of people of difterept col- 
ours, ages, sizes and. descriptions. But they were all 
travelling the same road ; or rather they were taking dif- 
ferent little paths which all led to the same common end.r 

4. Now it was remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
different complexions, ages and tempers of this vast varie-^ 
Xy of people, yet all resembled each other in this one res- 
pect, that they had burthens on their backs which they were 
destined to carry through the toil and heat of the day, un- 
til they should arrive at their journey's end. 

5. These burthens would in general have made the pil- 
grimage quite intolerable, had not the Lord of the valley, 
out o^his great compassion for these poor pilgrims, previa-* 
ed, among other things, the following means for their re* 
lief. 

6. In their full view over the entrance of the valley there 
ivere written in sreat letters, the following words ; Bear 
ye (me another's hurthens. 

7. Now I saw in my vision, that many of the travellers 
hurried on without stopping to read this instruction, and 
others, though they had once read it, yet paid little or no 
fittention to it. A third sort thought it very good advice 
for other people, but very seldom applied it to themselves. 

8. In short, 1 saw that too many of those people were 
of opinion that they had burthens enough of their own, and 
that there was, therefore, no occasion to take upon theni 
those of others ; so each tried to make his own load as 
light, and his own journey as pleasant as he could, without 
so much as once casting a taought on a poor overloaded 
neighbour. 

9. Here, however, I have to make a rather singular re- 
mark, by which I shall plainly shew the folly of these self- 
ish people. It was so ordered and contrived by the Lord 
of this valley, that if any one stretaVv^^ wv^.\^AWci^^s^ x-^ 
lieve his neighbour from his Wttiaen^^wt^^^^^^^^'*^ 
«iine time to lig^teQ \m own. 

S* 
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10. Besides, the obligations to help each other, and the 
benefits of doing so were mutual. If a man rendered as- 
sistance to his neighbour, it commonly happer/ied that some 
other neighbour sot^n came and helped him in his turn, for 
tJiere was no such thing as what we call independence in 
tne whole valley. 

11. Not one of all these travellers, however stout and 
strong, could move on comfortably without assistance, for • 
80 the Lord of the valley, whose laws were all of them kind 
and good, had expressly ordained. 

12. In watchiiiff the progress of these poor way-faring 
people, I particularly observed a sorrowful widow, op- 
pressed with the burthen of grief for the loss of an aifec- 
tionate husband, who would have been completely bowed 
duwn under her load, had not her surviving children kind* 
ly and cheerfully stepped forward to her support. 

13. I next directed my attention to a poor old man, 
who was tottering under a burthen so heavy, that I every 
moment expected to see him fall. I looked into his pack 
and saw that it was made up of many sad articles. ^ There 
were poverty, oppression, sickness, debt, and what made 
by far t.e heaviest part, undutiful children. 

14. While I was wondering how he progressed so well 
as he did, my attention was directed to- his wife, an affec- 
tionate, a meek and christian woman, who with the utmost 
kindness was rendering him every assistance. A large 
pi^oportion of the burthen she carried upon her own shoul- 
ders, and not only sustained her husband by her strength, 
biit assisted him by her counsel. 

15. She told him that through much tribulation we must 
enter into rest, and that he that overcometh shall inherit 
all things. In short, she so supported his fainting spirit, 
that he was enabled to run with patience the race that was 
set before him. 

16. The next person that I perceived in the crowd was 
an iiifirm blind woman who was so weak and her burthen 
so heavy that she could not have advanced at all, had it 
not been for the kind assistance of another woman almost 
as poor as herself. This friend had indeed little or noth- 
iBg to give, but the very voice of kindness is soothing to 
the weary. 

^y^- She bad a Jittle old booli;^ ^% ^ww^Qi^Xaa&^k^twt 
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worn out bv much use. When she saw her blind noigh- 
boui ready to faint, she would read to her from this book 
such words as the following : — Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
thej that mourn, for they shall be comforted. I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee. Our light affliction uhich is 
but for a moment worketh out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. 

18. I next saw a pious minister, sinking under the weight 
of a distressed parish, who was suddenly relieved by a good 
widow, who came up and took all the sick and hungry on 
her shoulders. And it was pleasant to see how these two 

gersons, neither of them very strong, or rich, or healthy, 
y kindly uniting^ were enabled to bear the weight of a 
whole parish. 

19. And I remember one of my greatest griefs during' 
the journey was, that I did not perceive more of this uni6n 
by which all the burthens might have been so easily divid- 
ed. It troubled me to observe, that of all the laws of the 
valley not one was more frequently broken than the law of 
brotherly kindness. 

£0. Among the travellers, I observed that those who 
struggled the most under their burthens only made them 
the heavier. Had they borne their loads patiently it would 
have turned to their advantage, but now they had all the 
pain and none of the benefit. 

21. But that which made their burthens so heavy was a 
packet within, which they took great pains to conceal, hvtt 
which, notwithstanding all their caution, I found means to 
discover, and observed upon it the word Sin written in * 
ink so black that they could not wash it out. 

£2. I noticed with surprise, that while they were most 
anxious to hide this writing from the view of their fellow 
travellers, their endeavours were only to free themselves 
from the label, without )Einy exertion to be delivered from 
the Iwad. And if*anjr kind friend, who assisted them in 
bearing the burthens, merely hinted at the secret packet^ 
they immediately denied having any such article, and were 
bighly o£knded with those who mentioned it 

:tf3. I saw, however, wi^ pleasure A^^^^ ^^x^^^t^^^wwA^ 
who ihaakfuUr received the aftsVat^mce fs^fex^^ ^wx, ^;^^ 
kbomd iUis^nUj to get liA f«\ii^VOTW^ V^^^^% ^^ 
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such were alwajs encouraged by the Lord of the valley, 
ivho, aa tliis diminished in size, caused their other burthen! 
to become lighter also. 

24. Then, methought I heard a voice, as it were the 
voice of an angel, crying out and saying, — Ye unhapp} 
pilgrims, why are ye troubled about the burthens which Ji 
are doomed to bear through this valley of tears ? Know y< 
not, that as soon as ye shall have escaped out of this viu' 
ley, the whole burthen shaU drop off, provided ye neglect 
not to remove that inward weight of sin which principallj 
oppresses you. 

25. Study then the will of the Lord of the valley. Lean 
from him how this heavy part of your burthens may no« 
be lessened, and how at last, it shall be removed forever 
Be comforted. Faith and hope may cheer you as ym 
travel the dreary path of your pilgrimage. 

£6. The passage, though it seem long to the weary, ii 
comparatively short; for oeyond it, there is a land of ever 
lasting rest, where ye shall hunser no more, neither thirs' 
any more ; where ye shall be led by living fountains of wa 
ters, and all tears shall be wiped away froiQ your eyes. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE BND OF PERFECTION. 

1. I RAVE seen a man in the glory of his days and fhi 
pride of his strength. He was bui{t like the tall ceda 
that lifts its head above the forest trees ; like the stron( 
oak that strikes its root deeply into the earth. He feare< 
no danger — ^lie felt no sickness — he wondered that an] 
should groan or sigh at pain. 

2. His mind was vigorous like his body ; he was pet* 
plexed at no intricacy ; he was daunted at no difficulty 
into hidden things he searched, and what was crooked hi 
made plain. 

3. He went forth fearless upon the mighty deep ; h< 

surveyed the nations of the earth ; he measured the dis 

tances of the stars, and called them by their names; hi 

£)oned in the extent 9f his knowledge, m the vi^ur of hii 

anderstandins, and strove to se^^cu t^^iv '>x^^ ^\aX ^ 

Almightj AaacoBceal.ed; 
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4. And when I looked on him, I said, " What a piece of 
work is man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in facuU 
ties 1 in form and moving how express and admirable ! in 
action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a 
God! 

5. I returned — his look was no more lofty, nor his steps 
proud ; his broken frame was like some ruined tower ; his 
hairs were white and scattered ; and his eye gazed vacant- 
ly upon what was passing around him. 

6. The vigour of his intellect was wasted, and of all 
that he had gained by study nothing remained. He feared 
when there was no danger, and when there was no sorrow 
he .wept. His memory was decayed and treacherous, and 
showed him only broken images of the glory that was der 
parted. 

r. His house was to him like a strange laud, and his 
friends were counted his enemies ; and he thought himself 
strong and healthful while he stood trembling on the verge 
of the grave. 

8. lie said of his son — he is my brother ; of his daughter 
-^I know her not ; and he enquired what was bis own 
name. And one who supported his last steps, and min^ 
istered to his many wants, said to me as I looked on the 
melancholy sceiie-— " Let thine heart receive instruction, 
fi>r thou hast seen an end of all earthly perfection." 

9. 1 have seen a beautiful female treading the first stages 
of youth, and entering joyfully into the pleasures of life. 
The glance of her eye was variable and sweet ; and on her 
oheek trenabled something like the first blush of the morn- 
ing; her lips moved, and there was harmony; and when 
she floated in the dance, her liglit form, like the aspe^, 
seemed to move with every breeze. 

10. I returned — but she was not in the danced I sought 
her in the gay circle of her companions but I found her 
net. Her eye sparkled not there — the musick of her voice 
•was silent— she rejoiced on earth no more. 

11. 1 saw a train, sable and slow f)aced, who bore sadly 
to an open erave what once was animated and beautiful. 
They pausea as thej approached, and a voice broke the 
awful silence; "Mingle ashes with ashes, and d\viAV>^?^ 
its original dust. To the earth, wWtvc^. ^^ ^^'^ ^'w:^^. 
taken, we con^gn the body of out «\^lev-** 
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12. "fhcy covered her with the damp soil, and the cold 
tluds of the valley ; and the worms crowded into her silent 
abode. Yet one sad mourner lingered, to cast himself up- 
on the grave, and as he wept, he said, — " there is no beau- 
ty, or grace, or loveliness that continueth in man; fortius 
is the end of all his glory and perfection.** 

13. I have seen an infant with a fair brow and a frame 
like polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant in its sports; " 
it rejoiced and again it wept; but whether its glowing 
cheek dimpled wiUi smiles, or its blue eye was Grilliant 
with tears, still I said to my heart, it is beauiiM. 

14. It was like the first pure blossom whicli some cher- 
ished plant has shot forth, whose cup is filled with a dew . 
drop, and whose head reclines upon its parent stem. 

15. I again saw this child when the lamp of reason first, 
dawned in its mind. Its soul was gentle and peaceful ; - 
its eye sparkled with joy, as it looked rouncben this good 
and pleasant world. It ran swifty in the ways of knowU ?} 
ed^e^it^wed Us ear lb instruction— it stood like a lamb ' 
beiore its teachers. ' 

] 6. Lt was not proud or envious, or stubborn, and it had : 
never heard of the vanities and vices of the world. And \ 
when I looked upon it, I remembered that our Saviour had j 
said, ^ Except ye become as little children, ye cannot en- ; 
ter into the kingdom of heaven.** ] 

17. But the scene was changed, and I saw a man whom '"^ 
the world called honourable, and many waited for hiff i 
smile. They pointed out the fields that were his, and 
talked of the silver and gold that he had gathered ; they 
admired the stateliness of his domes, and extolled the 
honour of his family. 

18. And his heart answered secretly, " By my wisdom 
have I gotten all this:— -So he returned no thanks to Gkid, 
neither did he fear or serve him. And as I passed along^ 
I heard the, complaints of the labourers who had reapM 
down his fields, arid the cries of the poor whose covenng 
he Itad taken away ; but the sound ot feasting and revelry 
was in his apartments, and the unfed beggar came tottering 
from his door* 

19. But he considered not that the cries of the oppress** 
ed were continually entering into the ears of the Most 
Hf^h, And when I knew tW th\» ^Mi -w^ wwa II^l^^ 
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achable child that I had loved — the beautiful infant that 
had gazed upon with delight, I said in mv bitterness, / 
ive seen an end of all perfection : and I faid my mouth 
the dust. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE FLC.VER GIRL. 

1 . *• Pray buy a nosegay of a poor orphan !" said a fe- 
ale Toice, in a plaintive and melodious tone, as I was 
ftsing the corner of the Hay-market. 1 tumed hastily, 
id beheld a girl about fourteen, whose drapery, though 
vged, was clean, and ^hose form was such as a painter 
ight have chosen for a youthful Venus. 

2. Her neck^without colouring, was white as snow; 
d her features, thou8:h not regularly beautiful, were in- 
resting, and set off by a transparent complexion ; her 
es, dark and intelligent, were shaded by loose ringlets 
a raven black, and poured their sweet and supplicating 
ams through the silken shade of very long lashes. 

3. On one arm hung a basket full of roses, and the other 
IS stretched out towards me with one of the rose buds, 
piitmy hand into my pocket and drew out some silver— <- 
:ake this, my pretty girl," said I, " and may that God 
lo is the father of the fatherless, be the preserver of your 
ligtence and your virtue. Virtuous poverty is no crime." 

4. I was turning from her when she caught my with* 
"awn hand ; and putting it to her lips burst into a flood 
'tears. The actions and the look which accompanied 
touched my soul ; it melted at the artless gratitude of 
lis poor flower girl, and a drop^of sympathy fell from my 
leek. 

5. "Forgive me. Sir," said she, recovering from licr 
'ansport, while a sweet blush diffused itself over her love- 
r face,' — " my heart was full of what it could not express — 
iture impelled me to so free an action. You will pardon 

when i tell yon they were the first kind word% \.ViaN^ 
frd since I lost all that was dear to tue ow e^T^kv^ 
.6. A sob interrupted her discour&e — ^^\e sVwv^^ ^^ 
^tiJeii^/// then raising up her Cace Ct^tJa ^^ >Kwa^^^ 
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Mhich she had laid it, she exclaimed, "O Sir, I have 
frieiid in the world f'* Choakcd with her emotions slie vi 
bilent for a moment before she could proceed. 

7. " M J only friend is God — on whom 1 reljr : I subn 
to his will. 1 only pray that I may support with fortitu 
the miseries 1 am born to experience. To him, kind S 
this heart shall always pray for you," added she, droppi 
a courtesy, full of humility and native grace, as she retin 
I returned her benediction and went on. 

8. " And can 1 thus leave tiiis poor creature ?" said 
as I walkt»d pensively forward. "CJan 1 leave her fore^ 
without emotion or regret? What have I done for her tl 
can entitle me to her prayers? What benefit have 1 I 
stowed that deserves so strong a mark of her affectioa a 
esteem ? 

9. " Preserved her a few days from death, but that is a 
And shall 1 quit thee, fair flower, to sec thee no moi 
Sliall I leave thee, to be blown down by the rude blast 
adversity !/ to droop thy lovely head beneath the blight 
early sorrow ! 

1 0. *' No ! thou hast been nurtured by the sweet tears 
maternal affection ; thou hast once bloomed beneath i 
cheerful sun of domestic content, and under it thou sh; 
bloom again." 

1 1. 1 turned as I spoke — my heart beat with its sun 
purpose. I saw the beautiful flower girl before me, t a 
proached, caught her hand, and the words of trinmjAil 
virtue burst from my lips. 

12. "Come, thou lovely deserted girl ! come and » 
one more to the happy group who call me father ! flu 
home shall be thine ; thou shalt share their comforts ;thi 
shalt be taught with them that virtue which their fatfa 
tries to practise." 

13. She stopped ; her eyes flashed with frantic joj; s 
flung herself on her knees before me and burst into a floi 
of tears. I raised her in my arms ; I hushed her eloque 
gratitude, and led her to a tome of happiness and piety. 

14. She loves my children ; she loves their father, aJ 
is equally beloved by them all ; and the poor orphan 
the Hay-market is now the partner of my son ! 
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CHAPTER XUI. 

XriE SISTERS OR CHRISTIAN OHARITT.— »^n extvactm 

1. During my residence at the Grove, I frequently in- 
dulged myself in solitary M'alks around the neighbourho«>d. 
In one of these excursions, at the distance of a quart' r of 
a mile from the park gate, on a little common, 1 observed 
for the first time the smallest and neatest cottage I had 
ever beheld. 

2. There was a flourishing J^^^ng orchard behind it, and 
a little court full of flowers in front. But I was partiiu- 
larly attracted by a beautiful rose tree in full blossom, 
which grew against the house and almost covered the clean 
"white walls. 

3. As 1 knew this sort of rose was a particular favour- 
ite of Lucilla's, I opened the low wicket which led ipto 
the little court, and looked about for some living creature, 
of whom I might have be^ed the flowers. 

4. But seeing do one, T ventured to gather a branch of 
tlie roses, aAd tne door being open, walked into the hou<^e 
to acknowledge my theft and make my compensation. In 
vain 1 looked round the Beat little kitchen ; no one ap- 
peared. 

5. I was just going out, when the sound of a soft female 
voice, over head, arrested my attention. Impelled by a 
curiosity which, considering the rank of the inhabitants, I 
did not feel it necessary to resist, I softly stole up the 
narrow stairs, cautiously stooping as I ascended, the low- 
uess of the ceiling not allowing me to walk upright. 

6. I stood still at the door of a little chamber, which 
was left half open to admit the air. What were my emo* 
tions when, on putting my head gently through, I saw Lu- 
cilia Stanley kneeline by tlie side of a little clean bed and 
engaged in the most fervent devotion ! 

7. A large old bible lay spread open before her, out 
«f which she was reading one of the penitential psalms to 
a pale emaciated female figure, who lifted up her failing 
eyes, and clasped her feeble hanils in solemn attention. 

8. Before t^o little bars, which served for a erate^ 
knelt Phebe, with one hand stirring some broth which sh^ 
had brought from home, and with th^ cAVv<(\ ^^ftxw\v\\v^'q!£<^ 
lier straiK bonnet the dying evoh^t^ vel w^«t \s^ xa^^**^ 
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broth boil ; jet seemingly attentive to her sister's read- 
ing. 

9. Her dishevelled hair; the deep flush which the fire 
and her labour of love gave her naturally animated coun- 
tenance, formed a fine contrast to the angelick tranquillity 
and calm devotion which sat on the face of Lucilla. Her 
voice was inexpressibly sweet and penetrating, while 
faith, hope and charity seemed to beam from her fine up- 
lifted eyes. 

10. On account of the closeness of the room, she bad 
thrown off her hat, cloak and gloves, and laid them on the 
bed ; and her fine hair, which had escaped from its con- 
finement, shaded that side of her face which was next the 
door, and prevented her seeing me. 

11.1 scarcely dared to breathe, lest I should interrupt 
such an interesting scene. With' the meek jet solemn 
emphasis of devout feelins, she began to read the forty 
first Psalm. " Blessed is he that considereth the poor and 
needy, the Lord shall deliver him in the (ime of trouble*'' 

12. Neither the poor wonian nor myself could hold out 
any longer. She was overcome by her gratitude, and I 
by my admiration, and we both at the same moment in- 
voluntarily exclaimed. Amen ! I sprang forward with an 
emotion which I could no longer control. 

13. Lucilla saw me, started up in confusion, and, cov« 
ered with blushes, eagerly endeavoured to conceal the bi- 
ble, by drawing her hat over it. " Phebe," said she, with 
All the composure she could assume, "is the broth ready ?^ 
Phebe, with her usual gaiety, called out to me to come 
and assist, which I did, but so unskilfully, that she chid me 
for my awkwardness. 

14. It was an interesting sight to see one of these 
blooming sisters, lift the dying woman in her bed, and sup- 
port her with her arm, while the other fed her, her own 
weak hand being unequal to the task. At that momenta 
how little did the splendours and vanities of life appear 
in my eyes, and how ready was I to exclaim with Wolsey, 
"Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you !** 

15. when they had finished their pious office, I enquire 
ed if the poor woman had no attendant. Phebe, who v^s 
the chief speaker, said, " she has a daughter, who is out 
at work by day, but takes care of her mother at night ; 
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but she is never left alone, for she has a little grand dau^li- 
ter who attends her in the mean time ; but as she is oblig- 
ed to go once a day to the Grove for provisions, we gen- 
erally contrive to send her while we are here, that Dame 
Alice may never be entirely deserted.** 

16. While we were talking, I tieard a little weary step 
painfully climbing up the stairs, and looked round, ex- 
pecting to see the grand daughter ; but it was little Kate 
Stanley with a lap full of dry sticks which she had been 
collecting for the poor woman's fire. 

17. The sharp points of the sticks had. forced their way 
in many places through the white muslin frock, part of 
"which, together with her bonnet, she had left in the hedge 
"which she had been robbing. 

18. At this loss she expressed not much concern, but 
lamented that sticks were so scarce ; that she feared tlie 
broth had been spoiled, from her being so long in gathering 
them, but indeed she conld not help it. I was pleased 
\i'ith these under allotments, these low degrees in the scale 
of charity. 

19. I had gently laid my roses on the hat of Miss Stan- 
ley on the bible; and before we left the room, as 1 drew 
near the good old Dame to slip a couple of guineas into 
her hand, I had the pleasure of seeing Lu cilia, who thought 
herself unobserved, retire to the little window and fasten 
the roses into the crown of her hat like a garland. 

20. When the mnd daughter returned, loaded with 
the daily bounty from the Grove, we took our leave, fol- 
lowed by the prayers and blessings of the good woman. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A father's address to his son. 

1. Ths little time that you have been in the world, my 
child, you have spent wholly with me ; and my love anS 
tenderness for'you have made you look upon me as your 
only friend and benefactor, and the cause of all the com- 
fort and pleasure yoo enjoy : — Your heart, I know, would 
break with grief, if you thouglit thi^ ^^^ ^^ ^"^^^ ^v^'^ 
ftbonld live TVith ye]f* 
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2. Bat though you now think yourself happy, be 
you have hold of my hand, you are in the handstand i 
the tender care of a much greater father and friend 
1 am, whose lave to you far exceeds mine, and from i 
you receive such blessings as no mortal can give. 

.3. That God whom you have seen me vvorship ; ^ 
I daily call upon to bless both you and me, and kll 
kind ; whose woinirous acts are recorded in the scrip 
which you have been taught constantly te read ; wh 
created so many millions of nien who lived and die« 
fore you were born ; with whom the departed spir 
^ood wen now live, and whom infinite numbers of a 
in heaven now worship, is your loving father and fi 
your good creator and preserver, from whom, and not 
Bie, you received your being tep years ago, at the tim< 
I planted the little tender elm which you see yonder 

4. I myself am not half the age of ttiis s^ady oak i 
which we sit; many of our ancestors have sat und' 
boughs ; we have all of us called it ours in our turn, tt 
it stands and drops its masters as it drops its leaves. 

5. You see, my son, this wide and large firmameni 
our heads, where the sun and moon and all the star 
pear in their turns. If you were to be carried up to a 
these bodies at this vast distance from us, you would 
discover others as much above you as the stars that 
now see are above the earth. Were you to go up or d 
e^fet or west, north or south, you would nnd the 
height witlioutany top, and the same- depth without 
bottom. 

6. And yet, my child, so great is that God who en 
you, that all these bodies v^ith are also the work o 
iiands, are but as a grain of ^and in his sight. Am 
jou are as much the care of this Almighty Being, w! 
t!ie Father of all worlds and all spirits, as if he had in 
but you, or there were no creature for him to love and 
tect but you alone. 

7. He numbers the hairs of your head, watches 
you, sleeping and waking, and has preserved you fr 
thousand dangers of which both you and I were altog< 
ignorant Therefore, fear, and woi*ship, and love 
Your eyes indeed cannot see him, but all things ar 
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]rt)u are marks of hi» power and his presence, and he is ev- 
er tlie attendant upon your steps. 

8. Take him for jour Lord and Father and Friend ; look 
up to him as tlie fountain and cause of all good that you 
have received through my hands ; reverence me only as 
the bearer and dispenser of God's bounty to you, and he 
tiiat blessed my fatner before 1 was born, will grant yoi| 
his blessing when I am dead. 

9. Vou are yet only acquainted with my family, and 
therefore you think that there is no happiness out of it. 
But you belong to a greater family than mine ; you are ft 
younger member of the famil v of this Almighty Father of 
all nations, who has created hosts of angels and generar 
tions of men to be fellow members of one and the same 
society in heaven. 

10. Yoado well to reverence my authority because God 
has given me power over you to Dring you up in his fear, 
and to do for you as the holy fathers recorded in scripture 
did for their children, who are now in rest and peace with 
God. 

1 1. But I shall in a short time die and leave you to God 
and yourself; and if my sins are forgiven, I shall go te 
heaven and live with ssuuts and angels, where I shall pray 
for you, and hope for yoar safe arrival at the same place. 

12. Therefore, my child, meditate on these great things^ 
and let your thoughts often leave these gardens and fields 
to contemplate God and heaven, to consider angels and 
the spirits of good men living in light and glory. 

13. As you have been used to look to me in all your 
actions^ and have been afraid to do any thing unless you 
first knew mv will, so let it now be your rule to look up 
to God in all your actions, to do every thing in his fear^ 
and to abstain from eveij thing that is not according ta 
his will. 

14. Grod is all love and wisdom and goodness ; and eve- 
thing that he has made and every action that he does, is 

le effect of them all. Therefore, you cannot please God« 
but so far as ;^ou strive to partake of these divine quali* 
ties. As all wisdom, love and goodness proceed from God^ 
fo nothine:bat these can lead to him. 

15. When you love that which God lo^«k» 3^^ vA.V^J&w 

tdttj joa^yiiD jQursdf to VuBk ; »!^^sfiwtu^Vi^\^w^"''^^^ 
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he dislikes, then you oppose him apd separate joursel 
from him. Tliisis the true and right waj; think what Got 
<loves, and do vou love it with all jour heart 

Id. First of al1» worship and adore God; think of hiv 
'with awe ; speak of him with reverence ; magnify hii 
providence; adore his power; fi*equent his service* and^ 
pray unto him constantly. 

17. Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all man^^ 
kind, with such tenderness|and alection as you love your^ 
self. Think how God loves all mankind, how merciful he 
is to them, how tender he is of them, how carefully he pre- 
serves them^ and then strive to love the world as God 
loves it 

16. Never do any thing through strife, or envy, or vain 
glory. Banish every thought of pride and distinction, and 
accustom yourself to rejoice in all the excellences of your 
fellow creatures, and be as glad to see any of their good 
actions as your own. 

19. Let truth and sincerity be the ornaments of your 
language, and strive to think of all things as they deserve ; 
to dioose what is best, to live according to reason, and to 
act in every part of your life in such a manner as your 
Ood and your conscience will approve. 

20. Let every day be a daj of numility ; condescend to 
all the infirmities of your fellow creatures; cover their 
frailties ; love their excellences ; encourage their Virtues ; 
relieve their wants ; rejoice in their prosperity ; compas- 
sionate their distresses ; receive their friendship ; over- 
look their unkindness ; foreivc their malice ; be a servant 
of servants, and condescena to do the lowest offices to the 
lowest of mankind. 

£1. Have no desire toputany of your equals below yon, 
nor show any anger at those that would put themselves 
above you. If they are proud, pity, but do not despise 
them, and perhaps your meekness may prove an occasion 
of their cure ; but if your humility should do them no 
good, it will be the greatest benefit to yourself. 

22. Remember that there is but one person in the world 
"with whom you are to have perpetual contention, and to 
be always striving to excel, and that is yourself. 

23. The time of practising these precepts will, soon be 
fyver with you ; tiie world mdU eoon slip through y9ar 
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hands, or rather jou will soon slip througli the world, and 
a strict account will be required of the manner in which 
you have improved this advice as well as all your other 
privileges. And maj God give jou grace to regard the 
instructions of your parent, and to one v those laws upon 
which your happiness in time and eternity depends. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOSPITABLE AFRIOAK. 

1. The enterprising traveller^ Mungo Park, was em- 
ployed by a society in Kiiigland, to explore the interior re- 
gions of Africa. In this hazardous undertaking, he en- 
countered many dangers and difficulties. 

2. Hift wants were often supplied, and his distresses 
alleviated by the kindness and compassion of the negroes. 
He gives the following lively and interesting account of 
the nospitable treatment he received from a poor negro 
woman. - 

S. Having passed a whole day without victuals in the 
shade of a tree, I had no prospect but that of passing a ve- 
ry uncomfortable night ; for the wind rose, ana there was a 
great appearance of a heavy rain ; the wild beasts too 
were so numerous that I should have been under the ne- 
cessity of climbing up the tree and resting among the 
branches. 

4. About sun set, however, as I was preparing to pass 
the night in this manner, and had turned my horse loose, 
that he misht graze at liberty, a negro woman, returning 
from the labours of the field, stopped to observe me ; and 
perceiving that I was weary and dejected, enquired into 
my situation. 

5. I briefly explained it to her ; after which, with looks 
of great comnassien, she took up my saddle and bridle, and 
told me to follow her. 

6. Having conducted me into her hut, she Iio;hted a 
lamp, spcead a mat on the floor, and told me I might re- ' 
main there for the night. 

. r. Finding 1 was very hungry^ sKe vf«^l tsol \a ^x^^x%. 
tte somethi^ to eat ; and r«V3ksu«dk \\k % ^\\.^02saR. ^^^fi^'* 
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Terj fine fish; which having caused to be balf broiled t/^ 
on some embers, she g^ve me for supper. 

8. The rites of hospitality bein^thus performed towards 
a stranger in distress, mj worthy benefactress (pointing 
to the mat and telling me that I might sleep there without 
apprehension) called to the female part of her family, who 
stood gazing on me all the while in fixed astonishment, 
to renew their task of spinning cotton, with which they 
continued to employ themselves a great part of the night. 

9. They lightened their labour by songs, one of which 
was composed extempore, for I was myseli the subject of iti 
It was suno'bv one ot,the young women, and the rest joined 
in a sort ofChorus. Tlie air wan sweet and plaintive, and 
the words, literally translated, were these : 

10. "The winds roared and the rains fell. The poor 
white man, faint andwearj, came and sat under our tree« 
He has no mother to bnng him milk ; no wife to grind 
him com. Let us pity the white man: no mother has ho 
to give him milk ; no wife to grind him corn." 

11. Trifling as these events m^ appear to the reader^ 
they were to me affecting in the highest degree. I wa9 
oppressed by such unexpected kindness and sleep Qed 
from my eves. 

12. In the morning, I presented to my compassionate 
landlady, two of the four nrass buttons wliich remained oi| 
my waistcoat, tlie only recompense it was in my power t^ 
make her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HlSTbBICAL 8KETQU OF AMERIOA. 

' 1. The Continent of America was discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus, a citizen of the republic of Genoa. He 
was particularly pleased with the study of Geography, and 
his genius was bent that way. « 

£. He had a much better idea of the figure of the earth, 
than any other person of his time, and- from close study 
and much reflection, was led to suppose, that in order for 
the terraqueous globe to be properly balanced, and the 
lands and seas proportioned to each Qtber, another contjii^ 
jaent waa wa(biing. 
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3. In the year 1474, be commuDicated his intention to 
a celebrated physician, who sincerely approved of his de- 
sign, and advised him, by all means, to persevere in his 
undertaking. 

4. Columbus applied to the difTerent governments of 
Europe, by whom he was coldly received, and who took 
no notice of his plan, because they deemed it improbable 
that he should possess a knowledge superiour to any other 
person. 

5. John II, however, who was king ofPortugal, received 
him kindly, and listened to his plan graciouslv ; but left it 
to a council whose duty it was to hear sucn pronosals ; 
and who^ after considering the subject, advised the King to 
fit out a i9leet on his own account, which he accordingly 
did, but without success. 

6. Columbus, on being acquainted with this unjustifiable 

Koceeding, quitted Portueal in disgust, and at length 
ami a patron and a friend in Isabella, queen of Spain. 
By her assistance he was enabled to fit out a small fleets 
consisting of three vessels, and to commence his great and 
hazardous undertaking. 

7. On the voyage, he experienced numerous hardships 
and daneers. The crew, who were a long time without 
seeing tknd, became discontented, and threatened to 
throw their leader overboard and return home with the 
ships. But he continued firm and determined, and heard 
their complatnta and their threats without fear. 

8. After many hardships and difficulties, his enterprise 
was crowned with success. That Providence which had 
excited his desires, and protected him in his pursuits, 
brought hijn in safety to the borders of the new world. 

9. He returned from his' first voyage after having dis- 
covered the islands of St. Salvador, Cuba and Hispaniola, 
and arrived at Palos in Spain on the fifteenth day of 
March, in the year 1493, where he was received with ap- 
plause and distinction. 

10. After this, he made other voyages which were at- 
tended ^with many useful discovenes. The Spaniards, 
however, were at length jealous of his growing power and 
popularity ; and by order of an envious giivernour, he was, 
•TOr being unjustly accused, put \w \xw!ft»^^Vvix'^'^^»*- 
gi:ace&i cooditionj sentboia^ Iq ^\^^va» 
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11. Persecuted by his countrjraeti and neglected b; 
the Government, he ended his dajs at Valladofid, on th' 
goth of Maj, A. D. 1506. lie was buHed in the Cathe 
dral of Seville, where a monument was erected over hi; 
tomb. 

12. After the death of Columbus, the Spaniards contin 
ued, in great numbers, to emigrate to South Aiaierica. Th( 
natives were found to possess vast wealth, and in some 
places were far from being destitute of civilization. Theii , 
silver and ^Id, however, were the means of their destruc^ 
tion ; and m accomplishing their subjugation, scenes o^ 
cruelty were exhibited at the recollection of which human^ 
ity shudders. 

13. The able pen of Or. Robertson has recorded in 
flowing colours, the progress and the effects of that inaa* 
tiabl 6 avarice which laid waste the habitations of inno- 
cence, and triumphed ofer every principle of reason and 
religion. To the interesting volumes of this distinguished 
historian, the enquiring student is referred for a Tull ac- 
count of the atrocities exhibited by the Spaniards in tlie 
colonization and settlement of South America. 

14. In directing; our attention to the discovery of the- 
United States, we are presented with scenes of a far dif* 
ferent nature. The emigrants who first came to Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and. New England were actuated by better 
and more exalted motives* A peaceable settlement, was 
in general effected, and although there were many diffi- 
culties to encounter, our ancestors did not lay the founda- 
tion of their dwellings in blood. 

15. It was in the year 1497 that the s!*res of the Unit- 
ed States were first explored, but no perm'anent settle- 
ment was made until the year 1607. At that time, a small 
colony established itself at Jamestown, in Virginia. 

16. In 1620, Plymouth, which is now in Massachusetts, 
was settled by emigrants from England, and in less than 
a hundred years from that time, towns and villages were 
«een springing up in all parts of the country. 

17. The first inhabitants were principally adventurers 
from Great Britain. ' The United States were therefore 
binder her jurisdiction, and called the British Colonies. 

1 8. Under the protection of the parent country they 
cojDtijiued to increase in numbers anu prosperity, and be« 
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came a source of considerable revenue and importance to 
the English nation. But in consequence of heavy taxes 
which were unlawfully imposed upon them, they became 
dissatisfied, until at length the stru^4e commenced which 
ended in their independence and emancipation from the 
British yoke. 

19. Their success, next to heaven; was owing to the 
brave Commander who led their armies, and who for his 
important services obtained the highest office in the gift of 
the people. He was loved in life, lamented in death, and 
to the latest posterity the memory of WAciUlNG ION 
will be held sacred. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WEALTH. 

1. How much is wealth thought of and desired by the 
generality of mankind ; but how little does it avail itn pos- 
sessor! Can it insure happiness? can it keep off pain? 
can it remove anxiety ? — Are tlie nchest always the hap- 
piest ? Have they no thorn in their pillow ? Are they 
strangers to solicitude? Have they no wants? 

2. How often do care, ambition and envy arise in pro- 
portion to tlie abundance of wealth which men possess ? 
What a snare has it often proved ? How many on their 
dying beds may truly say, "this wealth has killed me! 
had 1 possessed less I should not have fallen a victim to 

' intemperance ; I should not have been so much exposed to 
the temptations of the world. 

3. But here, alas ! ! am — ruined and undone by the 
very blessings which should have rendered me more 
thankful to God and more useful to my fellow creatures. 
My riches, instead of advancing my real happiness, have 
only served to debase my mind, ani^ to increase my mise- 

4. Our blessed Saviour informs us. that a man's life 
does not consist in the abundance of the things he possess- 
jeth. And in various parts of the holy acri\l\«^% ^^ -^^^ 
.cautioned against the aesire of \i'e«L^\Ti^\»w^^^^^^'«»^*'»^^* 
cejs^ary riches* 
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5. We deceive ourselves if we imagine that wealt! 
stitutes felicitj. External grandeur cannot produc 
be a substitute for inward quiet. The mind may a 
itstflf by casting up the numbers, and there may, doul 
be a pleasure in observing the sum total ; but it s( 
proves such a pleasure as will enable a man to sit 
and say, that he is contented ; he wants no more ; 
truly happy. 

6. Hence, Solomon observes, " he that loveth i 
shall not be satisfied with silver, nor he tliat loveth 
dance with increase ; this is also vanity. When go« 
cnase, they are increased that eat them ; and what s 
there to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of 
with their eyes." 

7. And after all, what indeed is it ? Riches d 
profit in the day of wrath. Death cannot be bribed 
it ii* certain that the gloom of the grave will not b 

■ dered less terrifying by wealth. A crown of gold < 
head of a dying man can neither alleviate his pain r 
move his fears. 

8. Nay, the jjreater his possessions, the more un\ 
is he to leave the world. Such a place too, have th 
cupied in the affections; such influence have they { 
over his heart, that he has perhaps neglected th« 
riches. 

9. Though surrounded with every thing splendic 
he has been morally poor ; his wealth has engendered 
conceit, oppression, infidelity ; so that as ne has bee 
ried to his grave, survivors have had too much rea 
exclaim — £o, this is the man that made not Gi 
strength ; but trusted in the multitude of his richc 
strengthened himself in the abundance of his w 
ness! 

10. It is true, that this does not apply to all. Mi 
whom the Supreme Being hath bountifully bestow 
blessings of his providence, have also been rich i 
and heirs of the everlasting kingdom. 

11. They have disposed of their wealth in works 
cessity and charity ; they have been a blessing ti 
poor neighbours, to the cnurcliof the Redeemer and 
commuDjty at lai^. Thus it has been consecrated 1 

purposes^ 
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12. But how small is the number of these, compared 
with the generality ! How much oftener has wealth been 
made the instrument of wickedness than the means ot 
doing good ! And let us remember, that when not sancti- 
fied, it i& rather a curse than a blessing. 

15. It is rather a chain to bind us to the world, than 
wings to flj above it Even good men have found it a 
temptation, and like Agur have prayed for mediocrity, lest 
they should be full, and say. Who is the Lord P 

14. Siiall we then set our eves on that which is thus 
dangerous and unprofitable ? For there is nothing secure, 
nothing satisfying, nothing permanent in earthly riches. 
The world is, indeed, a dwelling richlv furnished by the 
Creator, and we have all things liberally afforded us for 
our use ; but tliey are not ours. 

15. God has, therefore, set death at the gate, to see 
that as we brought nothing in, so we shall carry nothing 
away. However desirable to our eyes, and however ne- 
cessary to Qur wants, all things must leave us at the end. 

16. Let us not then set our affections upon sordid dust. 
We have capacities for the enjoyment of higher and nobler 
objects than earth can afford. We are commanded to lay 
up for ourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through and steal. 

17. To assist us in withdrawing our minds from the 
contemplation and the desire of vanity, let Us ever remem* 
ber the declaration of the apostle:^ — ^" They that will be 
rich, fall into temptation and a snare, and into many fool- 
ish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. 

1 8. " For the love of money is the root of all evil ; which, 
while some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, 
and pierced themselves through with many sorrows." 



CHAPTER XVHL 

ADVICE TO SCHOLARS. 



1. Your parents have watched over your helpless in- 
fiincy, and conducted you, with anxw\i% t^T^.^Va^sv^j^^'^ 
^hicb your minds are capable ol ni^j!^^ \m\x^^KBBKo^.i 

5 
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2. Their solicitude still continueSi and no trouble, no 
expense h spared, in giving you those instructions and ac- 
complishments which may enable you to act well your 
parts in life, as men of sense and of virtue. 

3. You have then, already contracted a great debt of 
gratitude- to them. You can repay it only by making 
good improvement of the privileges and advantages whicH 
their goodness lias afforded you. 

^ 4. If your own endeavours are deficient and your exer- 
tions languid, it is in vain that you have instructors, books, 
and all the external apparatus of literary pursuit. 

5. You must love learning, if you woulcf possess it. In 
order to experience its delights, you must applj to it, how- 
ever irksome at first, closely, constantly, anu for a consid- 
erable length of time. 

6. If you have resolution enough to do this, you cannot 
but love learning, and you will soon find, that what was, 
at first, disagreeable is not only pleasant but necessary to 
your happiness. 

7. Pleasant, indeed, are the paths which lead to literary 
knowledge. Yours*, therefore, is a lot peculiarly happy. 
The principal scope of your education is to prepare you to 
receive the most refined pleasure, as well as to perform the 
most essential duties, after you shall have reached the 
years of maturity. 

8. Elegance of taste is one of the first objects of classi- 
cal discipline It opens a new world to the view of the 
•cholar. It is connected with all the amiable virtues 
^vhich dignify and adorn human nature, and tends at once 
to render you both good and agreeable. 

9. You 'must, therefore, be an enemy to your own enjoy- 
ments, if you enter with reluctance on the discipline 
"Which leads to the attainment of a liberal education. 
Value duly the opportunities which you enjoy, and which 
are denied to thousands of your fellow creatures. 

10. Without exemplary diligence you will make but a 
contemptible proficiency. You may, indeed, pass through 
the several grades of academic education, but you will, at 
last, possess nothing of real value. 

11. This diligence you can never possess, butby^our 
own resolution. Your instructor may confine you within 
the walls of a school, a certain number of hours: He may 
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place books before jou, and compel you to fix y«ur eyes 
upon them; but no authority can chain down your mind. 

12. Rules, restraints, commands and punishments, may, 
itideed, assist in strengthening your resolution, but witn- 
out your voluntary choice, all will be ineffectual. 

IS. One of the principal obstacles to ^our improvement 
at school, is an ambition of being distinguished for mis- 
chievous enterprise and puerile irregularities. You will 
often see on the part of the idle, a malignant spirit of de- 
traction, which endeavours to render ridiculous those who 
apply to ilieir studies and to the duties of the school. 

14. But you will also see, that their ridicule is misap- 
plied, and that their mischief terminates in their own dis- 
grace. Their noisy folly, their contempt of learning, and 
their defiance of authoritv are, for the most part, the gen- 
uine effects of hardened insensibility. 

15. Let not their examples corrupt, nor their insults dis^ 
pirit yon. Display a fortitude in your pursuits, equal to 
the obstinacy with which they persist in theirs. 

16. You will effectually repel their attacks, by an uir- 
yielding perseverance. Though numbers are against you, 
yet with truth and rectitude on your side, you may, though 
alone, be equal to an army. 

17. By laying in a store of useful knowledge ; by adorn- 
ing your minds with elegant literature ; and by establish- 
ing your conduct upon virtuous principles, you cannot 
fsLU of affording unspeakable pleasure to your friends; of 
being happy within yourselves, and of securing the esteem 
of your fellow creatures. 

1 8. Honour and success will probably attend yo u through 
life. Under every circumstance, you will have a neve r- 
fkiling source of entertainment and consolation, of which 
fio vicissitude of fortune can deprive you. 

19. Time will discover how much wiser has been your 
choice than that of your idle companions, who would nave 
drawn you into their follies, against good manners, and 
ugainst all that is honourable and useful. 

20. While you appear as respectable and valuable mem- 
6ers of society, they will have sacrificed, at the shrine of 
iianity, pride and pleasure, their health and their a^wyirv 
their fortuoea and uieir character!. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ACOOUNT OF THE EARTHQUAKE IN CANADA, IN 1665. 

1. On the fifth of February, about half an hour past four 
in the evening, a great noise was heard, nearly at the same 
time, throughout the whole extent of Canada. That noise 
seems to have been the effect of a sudden vibration of the 
air, asitated in all directions. 

2. It appeared as if the houses were on fire, and the in- 
habitants, in order to avoid its effects^ immediately ran out 
of doors. But their astonishment was increased when 
thev saw the buildings shaken with the greatest violence, 
ancl the roofs disposed to fall, sometimes on one side^ and 
sometimes on the other. 

3. The doors opened c^ themselves, and shut afi;ain, with 
a great crash. All the bells were sounding, though no 
person touched them. The palisades of the fences seemed 
to bound out of th^ir places ; the walls were rent ; the 
planks of the floors separated, and asain sprung together. 
The dogs answered these previous tokens of a general dis- 
order of nature, by lamentable bowlings. 

4. The other animals sent forth the most terrifying 

foans and cries; and by a natural instinet, extended 
eir legs to prevent them from falling. The surface of 
'die cartn was moved like an adtated sea. The trees were 
thrown against eacii other, and many, torn up by the roots, 
were tossed to a considerable distance. 

5. Sounds of every description were then heard ; at one 
time like the fury of a sea which had overflowed its bar- 
riers ; at anodier, like a multitude of carriages rolling over 
a pavement ; and again, like mountains of rock or marble 
opening their bowels and breaking into pieces with a tre- 
mendous roar. The thick clouds of dust, which at the 
same time arose, were taken for smoke, and for the symp- 
toms of an universal conflagration. 

6. The consternation became so general, that not only 
the men, but the animals, appeared as if struck with thun- 
der; tiiey ran in every quarter witliout a knowledge of 
their course, and wherever they went, they encountered 
the danger they wi.-hed to avoid. 

7. The cries of children; the lamentations of women ; 
iJjc alternate successions of fire and darkness in the at- 
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mosphere, all combined to aggi'avate the evils of a dire 
calamity which subverts every thing by the excruciating 
tortures of the ima^nation, and which, by distracting and 
confounding the mind in the contemplation of the general 
confnsion, causes an entire loss and disregard of tlie means 
of self preservation. 

8. The ice, which covered the St Lawrence and the 
other rivers, broke into pieces which crashed against each 
other; large bodies of ice were thrown up into the air, and 
from the place they had quitted, a quantity of sand and 
slime andSvater spouted up. 

9. The sources of several springs and little rivers be- 
came dry, and the waters of others were impregnated with 
sulphur. At sometimes the waters appeared red, at oth* 
ers of a yellowish cast; those of the St. Lawrence became 
white for the space of thirty miles from Quebeck. The 
quantity of matter, therefore, necessary to give an entire 
change to the colour of so vast a body of water, must have 
been prodigious. 

10. In the mean time the atmosphere continued to ex- 
hibit tlie most awful phenomena ; an incessant rushine 
noise was- heard, and the fires assumed every species m 
form. The most plaintive voices augmented the general 
terror and alarm. Porpusses and sea cows were hecrd 
howling in the water, where none of these creatures had 
ever before been found, and the noise which they seat 
forth resembled not that of any known animal. 

l\. Over the whole extent of three hundred leagues 
from east to west, and one hundred and fifty from south 
to north, the earth, the rivers and the coasts of the oceaa 
experienced for a considerable time, although at intervals, 
the most dreadful agitation. The - first shock continued 
without intermission for half an hour ; about eight o'clock 
in the evening there came a second, no less violent than 
the first, and m the space of half an hour were two others*^ 
During tlie night, it was reckoned that the whole number 
of shocks amounted to thirty* 

5* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AN EASTKHN TALE. 

1. In the neighbourhood of Mecca, livod an industrious 
peasant, whose name was Aboukir; he had three sons, 
named Almoradin, Kardar and Halif ; thej were educa- 
ted in a religious observance of all the precepts of the law; 
they shared with him in all his labours, and bj their united 
endeavours, thej all four procured a subsistence adequate 
to their desires. 

2. Aboukir, when he was djing, called his three sons to 
his bed side, and addressed them ia the following words ; 
** My sons, live in constant union, and cultivate with care 
the farm which I leave you ; it will abundantly supply all 
the necessaries of life; let the book of glory be your chief 
study, the delight of your souls and the chief object of your 
attention, 

3. "In all the events of life, depend upon that alone; 
my dajs are drawing near their end ; already I behold the 
angel of death approach ; farewel ; remember the advice 
1 have given you ; adore the great Creator of the Universe^ 
and revere Mahomet his prophet." 

4. Having uttered these words, he expired, and his sons 
liuded him with true filial piety. For some time, they 
followed the wise advice he had given them ; but one day 
as they were working on their farm, a question arose among 
them, which was most desirable, and what would be the 
first wish of each. 

5. Almoradio, tvho was of an aspiring temper, declared 
that power was the chief object of his desires, Kardar, 
who was of a more sordid turn of mind, owned that his 
wishes centered in the possession of wealtli, and Halif 
sighed for the enjoyment of beauty. 

6. No sooner were these different wishes uttered, than 
one of the genii appeared to them, and addressed them •as 
follows: Sons ot Aboukir, your wishes are heard ; and if 
you do not incline to retract them, I will endeavour to pro- 
cure their accomplishment. 

7. But remember, that mortals, blind to their own inter- 
est, too often wish for that which in the end proves their 
destruction. The brothers, still persevering in their wish- 
es, the geniu? presented ea^h of them with a talisman, oa 
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which was engraved certain mysterious characters, and 
directed theia to repair to Bagdad, the capital -of the em- 

8. Almoradin had not resided in that place many weeks 
before he attracted the notice of the Caliph, wlio advanced 
him from one degree of power to another until he became 
the chief favourite of his sovereign. In this character he 
was sent, at the head of the army, to defend a distant prov- 
ince from the attacks of the enemy. 

9. Here he performed his duty with great bravery, and 
defeated the Tartars with immense slaughter. But on re- 
turning to Bagdad in the eager espectfition of increased 
honours, he was doomed to encounter the jealousy of his 
rivals. By them he was accused to the Caliph, as a man 
whose ambition would be satisfied with nothing but the 
throne, and instead of receiving the applause and distinc- 
tion which his services merited, he was caused to be put 
to death, without being allowed to speak in his own de- 
fence. 

10. Kardar, the second brother, succeeded at first, by 
virtue of his talisman, as well as Alnioradin. Obtaining 
the favour and patronage of some influential m^rchantsr 
he engaged largnly in commerce, and his stores became 
filled with all the treasures of the east. But the principle 
of avarice increased with his possessions, and thinking that 
liis own attention would best promote his interest, he re- 
<Bolved to embark in one of his vessels, and miserably per- 
ished at sea. 

11. llie fate of Halif was, perhaps, more wretched than 
rthat of either of his brethren. He married the beautiful 
Fatima, who in form and features might compare with the 
daughters of paradise ; but her affections were inconstant, 
and her heart was depraved. She fled from her husband 
with one of the officers of the Court; was pursued and 
overtaken by Halif. who pltfnged a dagger into her breast, 
and immediately after, with the same weapon, put an end 
to his own existence. 

12. Thus-all three of the brothers were gratified in the 
fulfilment of their wishes, and to each the gratification 
proved the cause of their destruction. The moral of this 
story teaches us, that we should always adhere to the prc- 
iCeptaand tdmonitioiis of our pareuta« y<\vQ^ ^^Y^\y!^^'^'^ 
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generally enables them to determine what will be most for 
our goocf, and not presume to direct the Almighty by wish- 
ing for a change from that situation in which fie has 
thoughwfit to place us. 



CHAPTER XXL 

GOMFLAGRATION OF A COTTAGE. 

1. It was night» — ^the labourers of the day had all retired 
to rest ; the W^tf^ were out in every village, and no sound 
was heard but the murmur of the waterfall and the deep 
mouthed watch dog that bayed at a distance. 

£. My heart dilated with unutterable delight, as I ap- 
proached the peaceful mansion; I called up the man? 
fond things I had to say, and anticipated with joy the wel- 
come I was to receive. 

S. As a bird long absent from the nest, my affections 
outstripped my haste, and hovered round my little fir^ 
side in all the rapf;ure of e^cpectation. I already received 
my wife's embrace, and smiled at the joy of my little ones. 

4. When I was within a few furlongs of my door, our 
honest mastiff came running to welcome me. All was 
quiet, when in a moment the cottase was bursting out into 
a blaze, and every aperture was red with conflagration. 

5. I gave a convulsive outcry and fell upon the pave- 
ment. This alarmed my son, who had, till then, been 
asleep ; and he perceiving the flames, instantly awaked 
my wife and daughter, and all running out naked and 
wild with apprehension, recalled me to life with their an- 
guish. 

6. But it was only to view objects of terror; for the 
flames had, by this time, caught the roof of our dwelling-— 
part after part continuing to fall in> while the family stood 
with silent agony, looking on, as if they enjoyed the blaze* 

7. I gazed upon them and upon it' by turns, and then 
looked around me for my little ones, but they were not to 
be found. 0, misery, cried I, where are mj little ones? 
They are burnt to death in the flames, exclaimed my wUe 
calmly, and 1 will perish with tliem. 

8. The moment I bear(| the cry of my babes within* who 
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were just awaked by the fire, nothing could have stopped 
me. Where are my children ? cried I, rushing; through 
Uie flames, and bursting the door of the chamber in which 
they were confined. 

9. Here, dear father, here we are, cried they together, 
while the flames were just catching the bed in which they 
lay. I caught them both in my arms, and conveyed them 
through the fire, while, just as 1 was goins out, the roof 
sunk in. Now, cried I, holding up my children, let the 
flames burn on^ and all my possessions perish. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ON CALUMNY. 

1. It is a remark worthy of notice, that though nothing 
is more generally despised than calumny, yet few can 
place sufficient security in themselves at all times to avoid 
it. 

2. If, in discussing the merits of another, we are too 
frequently induced to speak ill of his character, nothing 
mure truly characterizes a generous mind than tlie mode 
of censure. 

3w If we examine our own actions ; if, divested of pre- 
judice, we direct our view to the recesses of our own hearts, 
we shall then find all tendency to detraction stop by the 
consideration of our own faults, and spare giving our opin- 
ions in a manner that savours of ill natured severity. 

4. That man can have but little pretence to merit, who 
is willing to exalt himself by declaiming against the im- 
perfections of his neighbour ; because it is the property of 
tlie divine nature alone to be exempt from evil. 

5. We entertain so many ideas from prejudice/ that. 
even innocence cannot at all times escape ; and too fre- 
quently are vf^ led to censure those failings in others which 
we evidently possess in an abundant degree ourselves. 

6. Those whose minds are unemployed in rational pur- 
suits, or who do not possess that generous candour which 
flows from a liberal education, are often engaged in 
schemes prejudicial to the interests ^i \xvdvs\^^tiNax 
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7. They explore the business of other people, aiu 
lish every circumstance to their disadvantage; but 
iharacters are almost universally shunned as pests 
ciety. 

8. They cannot taste the sweets of friendship, be 
they arc unable to feel sincerely for any ; and henct 
are left to drag on a miserable existence, execratec 
despised by ail who know them, 

9. Nor are these the only disadvantages resulting 
detraction; for the injured frequently seeks redress, 
ends in the disgrace and ruin of the offender. 

10. In fine, there cannot exist a more odious chai 
than the slanderer. He is the bane of society and dis: 
of all social obligations. 

11. He sows dissensions between friends and reh 
and engenders a distaste for each other that ends but 
life ; and in my opinion, this subject cannot be closei 
ter than with tne following quotation from an eminei 
"hor :— 

" He who pretends to correct the vices of others 
himself to be free from the imputation of blame." 



CHAPTER XXni. 

HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 

1. The following generous action has always struc 
extremely ; there is somewhat even of sublime in it. 

2. A great inundation having taken place in the 
of Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow in the 
followed by a speedy thaw, the bridge near Verona 
carried off by the flood, except the middle part, on ^ 
was the house of the toll gatherer, who, with his i 
family, thus remained imprisoned by the waves, a 
momentary danger of destruction. 

3. They were discovered from the banks, stret 
forth their hands, screaming, and imploring succour, 
fragments of this remaining arch were continually 
ping into the water. 

4. In this extreme danger, a nobleman who was 
ent, held out a purse of qno hundred sequins, as a re 
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.to any adventurer who would take a boat and deliver the 
unhappy family. 

5. But the risk was so great of being borne down by 
the rapidity of the stream, of being dashed against the 
fragments of the bridge, or of being crushed by the falUns 
stones, that not one in t)ie vast number of spectators had 
courage enough to attempt such an exploit. 

6. A peasant passing along, was informed of the proffer- 
ed reward. Immediately jumping into a boat, he, by 
strength of oars, gained the middle of tlie river, brought 
his boat under the pile, and the whole family safely de- 
scended by means of a rope. 

7. Courage! cried he, now you are safe. By a still 
more strenuous effort, and great strength of arm, he 
brotight the boat and family to the shore. 

8. Brave fellow ! exclaimed the nobleman, handing him 
the purse ; here is the promised recompense. 

9. I shall never expose my life for money, answered the 
peasant; my labour is a sumcient livelihood for myself, 
my wife and children. Give the purse to this poor family 
which has lost all. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BENEVOLENT PEDLAK. 

1. An inhabitant of a certain village in Germany was 
reduced to the most extreme poverty. For some days his 
family had subsisted only on a little oatmeal, and this be- 
ing exhausted, their misery was extreme. 

2. A baker, to whom the father owed nine crowns, re- 
fused, with unrelenting cruelty, to supply them with any 
more bread until this sum was paid. 

5. The cries of his wretched children, almost expiring, 
for want, and the tears of an affectionate wife, pierced him 
; with unutterable anguish. Dearest husband, said the dis- 
tracted mother; 9halT we suffer these miserable infants to 
perish ? Have we given them birth oitly to behold them die 
of hunger? 

4. See the poor victims, with their cheeks alr^^d'i ^^Nvt- 
ed with the paleness of deatii! Fornt'~\«x^vc^\?\^^v'«?^^ 
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and misery. Alas ! could I but presenre their lives at the 
expense of my own ! 

5. Run— fly to the next town — speakTour distresses- 
let not a false shame conceal them any longer! — Every 
moment you lose is a dagger to your dying family. 

6. Perhaps heaven may yet be touched by our misery 
and relieve us in our distress. You may find some benev- 
olent person, who will be to ms a friend, and save us from 
de^Uh. 

r. The unhappy father, covered with rags, and more 
resembling a spectre than a man, hastened to the town. 
He entreated, he solicited, he described his wretched situ- 
ation, with that affecting eloquence which the bitterness 
of anguish must inspire. 

8. In vain he implored compassion. No one would hear 
him. No one would assist him. Rendered desperate by 
such unexpected cruelty, he entered into a wood, deter^ 
mined to attack the first passenger. 

9. Dire necessity now a|:^eared a law ; and an oppor- 
tunity soon occurred. A pedlar passing by, he stopped 
him. The pedlar made not the least resistance, but gave 
up his purse, containing twenty crowns. 

10. No sooner had the unfortunate man committed this 
robbery, tiian he felt the horrors of remorse, and returning 
to the pedlar, threw himself, in tears, at his feet. Take 
back your money, said he ; believe how much it has cost 
me, before I could be resolved to commit this crime. 

1 1. My heart has been unused to guilt Come, I beseech 
you, to my cottage, you will there see the only motives that 
could lead me to this action, and when you view the de- 
plorable condition of my family, you will forgive, you will 
pity me — ^you will be my benefactor and preserver. 

12. The poor honest pedlar raised the unfortunate man 
and comforted him. Unable to withstand his solicitations, 
or rather vielding to the feelings of his own compassionate 
heart, he hesitated not to follow the peasant 

13. But with what emotions did he enter the ruinous 
habitation! How moving every object! The children al- 
most naked, lying in straw, dying with hunger, and the 
mother a picture of the deepest distress. 

14. The peasant related Uie adventure to his wife. You 
know^ he said^ with what eagerness I went to the town» ia 
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the hope oi finding sorae relief. But ah ! I met onl j hard 
hearts, people busied in amassing riches, or in dissipating 
what they already have, in luxury and idle expenses. 

15. Refused by all — desperate — furious,' I went into a 
neighbouring wood : Can you believe it ? I have dared to 
lay violent hands on this good man ; I have dartd — Oh ! I 
cannot tell you. 

16. Pity my poor babes! exclaimed the distracted moth- 
er, looking with moving earnestness at the pedlar ; consid- 
er our miserable situation. Alas ! poverty hath not alter- 
ed our sentiments. 

17. In all our misery, we have yet preserved our hones- 
ty — I beseech your mercy for my husband — 1 implore your 
compassion for these wretched infants. 

18. The good pedlar, melted by this melancholy scene, 
mingled his tears with those of the poor people ben)re him. 
1 am your friend, said he ; take these twenty crowns^ — I 
insist upon it. Why is not my ability equaf to my good 

"wishes? I grieve that I canbot secure to yuu.a happier lot 
for the future. 

19. What! answered the peasant, instead of treating 
me as your enemy, you are so good as to be my protector ! 
Would you be my preserver? Alas! my crime renders me 
unworthy of this goodness. No-— if 1 die with hunger, I 
will not — I cannot take jour money. 

£0. The pedlar, still insisting, compels him at length to 
receive it. The whole family kiss the benevolent hand 
which has thus preserved them from death. Tears only, 
on every face, can speak their grateful hearts, and the ped- 
lar retires with that sweet delight which none but a gener- 
ous mind can experience. 

21. Oh ye, on whom fortune smiles — ^the gay, the prowd, 
the affluent, the avaricious^— after this example of benevo- 
lence in a poor pedlar, can your heartg. remain inaccessi- 
ble to pity r Can you, henceforth, behold unmoved, the 
sufterinss of your fellow creatures ! 

2^ Remember that fortune is inconstant Enjoy her 
present favours ; but foi^c not this important truth — -that 
your superfluities, at least, are the patrimony of the poor. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FILIAL PIETT, 

1. The loveliest virtue in a young man is that of 
piety.^ It is at once his ornament, his interest, his ho 
and his pride. Good men m\\ esteem it as the brigl 
jewel in his conduct ; and the wise will regard it aj 
best proof of his virtue and prudence. 

2. A youth who is obedient to his parents will gain c 
it for his good disposition ; for it would be considered 
he was unruly and headstrong if he submitted not tc 
rental authority, 

3. He will have credit also for morality and good 
of heart ; for he that listens with docility to the lessor 
age, and suffers his youthful passions to be regulated 
parental experience, can hardly be immoral. 

4. Nor can he who repays the care and tenderness 
parent with reverence and affection, be destitute of a h 
capable of gratitude, of benevolence and of love. 

5. In the performance, therefore, of the duties of 1 
piety, are exhibited some of the most amiable qualitic 
human nature; and in the disposition of mind neces 
to practise it, in its fullest extent, are contained the s< 
of the noblest, most useful, and most sacred virtues. 

6. For this reason, the moralist in every age has un 
with revealed religion, in holding out temporal advanti 
and the blessings of the present life, as the reward oft! 
who obey their parents and listen to their precepts, 
divine commandment promises length of days tot! 
w])o honour their father and mother. 

7. Why present and immediate advantages shouli 
Ihc result of the practice of this duty, has already I 
Iiinted ; and further reasons maybe discovered.by consi 
ing how many good qualities-are united in this one vii 

8. Gratitude, sensibility and honour ; a fear of God 
respect for men are essential and component parts ol 
character cf a dutiful son ; and as in the youth they 
<luce humility, submission and love, so in the man will 
direct to selt government, equanimity and justice. 

9. By confirming him early in the practice of moral 
lies, they will insure him the happiness of well regul 
passioiA and well tempered dispositions, which will 
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not only to his own individual advantage* bat conduce to 
the general welfare of society. 

10. How important then, is the practice of this duty, to 
individual and social happiness ! How necessary for the 
young to appreciate its advantages, and conform to its pre- 
cepts ! 

It. Surely that mind must be callous to all the best 
sympathies and affections of our common nature, which 
would disregard the tender, the disinterested admonitions 
of a parent ;-r-which would spurn a father's authority, and 
treat tVie best instructions of a mother with contempt and 
scorn. 

1£. But what must we think of those who embitter the 
did age of their parents by their neglect and their scofl& ; 
who disregard the ties of nature, and leave those who 
brought them into existence, and with tender solicitude 
watcned over their infancy, to starve, or become the ofa^ 
jects of charity to strangers ? 

13. Too frequent instances of this inhuman conduct are 
to be seen ; and let the stamp of Cain be set upon the man 
who thus dares to act, in defiance of every law, human and 
divine. For truly he deserves neither the esteem nor the 
patronage of the virtuous. 

14. His heart is formed in a different mould from that 
of other men — or it is hardened by avarice, or some other 
ruling passion ; or perhaps led aside by the delusive prin- 
ciples of infidel philosophy — which, with their contaminat- 
ing touch, poison iu the bud every noble and generous 
seiUiment. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

1. It is the earnest endeavour of the man who would 
maintain the character of a true christian, to do unto oth- 
ers whatsoever he would that they should do unto him. 
He rendereth to all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is 
due ; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; hon- 
our to whom honour. 

2. He dealeth not falsely nor d«fT^>\i^e^Vv^ tsskv^^^^-^ 
in any matter. He would ralW laVLft vixwv^ ww^ %\s5Sr:^ 
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himself to be defrauded, than do wrong and defraud. He 
withholdeth not good from him to whom it is due, when 
it is in the power of his hand to do it ; and saith not to his 
neighbour, " Go, and come again, and to-morrow I will 
give," when he hath it bv him. 

3. He restoreth that which was delivered to him io 
^ecp, or the lost thing whieh was found. If he seeth his 
neighbour's ox or his sheep ffo astray, he bringeth them 
again unto his neighbour, or if his neighbour be not nigh 
unto him, he bringeth them unto his own house, and keep- 
-oth them until his neighbour seek after them, and then he 
rc?toreth tiiem unto him. In like manner he doth with 
nil lost things which he hath found. 

4. As much aslieth in him, he Uveth peaceably with all 
men. He studieth to be quiet, and to do his own busineis. 
He putteth away all bitterness and wrath, and clamour^ 
and evil speaking, with all malice. 

5. He is a peace maker, and kindly affectionate to all 
men. He loveth not in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth. He is pitiful and tender hearted ; 
courteous, gentle, and easy to be entreated ; full of mer- 
cy, and without hypocrisy. 

' 6. He suifcreth long and is kind ; he envieth not ; he 
vaunteth not himself ; he is not puffed up ; doth not be- 
have himself unseemly ; seeketh not bis own ; is not easi- 
ly provoked ; thinketh no evil ; rejoicetb not in iniquity, 
but rejoice th in the truth. 

7. Hecomforteth the feeble mitided ; supportefh the 
weak, and is patient towards all. He visiteth the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction- He is eyes to tho 
blind and feet to the lame, and the cause that he knowetli 
not, he searcheth out. 

8. He rejoiceth with them that do rejoice, and he weep- 
eth with them that weep. As he hath opportunity, he doth 
good unto all men ; especially unto them who are of the 
household of faith. He is not weary in well doing, know- 
ino: that in due season he shall reap if he faint not. 

9. He judgeth not ; he avengeth not himself; but for- 
givelh otiiers, even as God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven 
him. He rejoiceth not when his enemy falieth, nor is 

Jsrlad when he stumbleth. If his enemy hunger, he fcedeth 
jni/ if he tiiirst he giveth him driuk. He doth good 
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to them that hate him ; blesseth them that curse him, and 

Crayeth for them that dcspitefull j use him and persecute 
im. 

10. He slandereth not his neighbour, nor backbiteth 
with his tongue, nor iniagineth evu against his brother iu 
his heart. He raiseth not a false report, norgoeth up and 
down as a tale bearer. He beareth not false witness 
ag;ainst his neighbour, nor is witness against him without 
a cause. 

11. He deceiveth not, but speaketh the truth in love: 
He bridleth his tongue and ruleth his spirit. No corrupt 
communication proceedeth out of his mouth, but that 
which is sood if^ the use of edifjring, that it may mlnistei' 
grace to uie hearers. 

1 2. He walketh circumspectly and honestly, not in rk 
oting, and drunkenness^ and wantonness, and strife. He 
is not slotJiful in business. He doth all things decently 
and in order, ever remembering, that Grod is not the au- 
thor of confusion, but of peace. 

1 3. He abstaineth from every appearance of evil, and 
withdraweth from every one that walketh disorderly; yet 
he couateth^him not as an enemy, but admonisheth him as 
a brother. He is a companion of them that fear the Lord, 
and ot them that keep his precepts. He causeth his light 
so to shine before men, that thev, seeing his good works, 
may glorify his Father who is in heaven. 

14. Is he a young man P He submitteth himself unto 
the elder; he rebuketh not an elder, but entreateth him 
as a father. He riseth up before the hoary head, and hon- 
oureth the face of the old man. He fleetli youthful lust§, 
and is sober minded. 

15. Is he the father of a family? He commandeth his 
chihiren and his household to keep the way of the Lord, 
and to do justice. He traineth them up in the way they 
should go. He provideth for those of his own house, and 
leaveth an inheritance to his children's children. 

16. Is he an aged man ? His hoary head is a crown of 
glory, being found in tlie way of righteousness. He is 
grave, temperate, sound in faitli, in charity, in patience, 
and an eiampie to the flock. 

17. Is he rich P He is not high minded, nor trusteth la 
uncertain riches, but in the lWln& Q^^% x^V^^^^^^^^^ 

6* 
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richly all things to enjoy. He is rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to coininunlcatc, and condescending 
to men of low estate. He sheweth mercy and compas- 
sion, and he oppresbet^ not the widow, nor the fatherless, 
the stranger nor the poor. 

18. When his herds and his flocks multiply, and his 
silver and his gold are multiplied, and all that he hath is 
multiplied; he saith not in his heart : — ^' My power, and 
the might of ray hand hath gotten me this wealth f but he 
remembereth the Lord his God, that it is He, who hath 
given him the power to get wealth. 

19. Is he poer? With quietness, he worketh and eateth 
his own bread ; and laboureth night and day that he may 
not be chargeable to any, nor eat any man'a bread for 
nought He worketh with his hands the thins which is 
good, that he may have to give to him that neeaeth. He 
doth not steal, nor covet, nor take the name of his God ia 
vain. He is content with such things as he hath. 

20. He remembereth that it is me Lord who maketh 
,^oor and maketh rich ; who bringeth low and lifteth up ; 

and who regardeth not the rich more than the poor, ror 
they are allthe work of his hands; and that the poor 
M'ell as the rich have the gospel preached to them. 



CHAPTER XXVIl. 

ON BEADING. 

1. To have good books, and to be able to read them 
well, is a great privilege. They make us both wiser and 
better. 1 hey instruct us in our duty ; and sweetly en- 
courage us to do it. They comfort us in our distresses 
and afflictions. They are true friends, excellent coun- 
sellors and agreeable companions. 

3. In order to read to advantage, the following direc- 
tions are proper to be observed. In the first place, read 
Avith attention. When you are reading, do not suffer your 
thoughts to wander from the subject Let that which 
passes before your eyes be fixed deep in your minds, or you 
will only lose your time, j|nd he neither the wiser nor tbe 
better for your labour* 
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d. Second! ji reflect upon what you have read ; and if 
you have a proper opportunity, introduce it into your con- 
versation. This will assitst you in retaining it in memory, 
and at the same time will serve to enlarge and improve 
your understanding. 

4. But if you find no persons who are willing to join in 
your discourse, you have liberty, and it is your duty by 
thinking, to converse, as it were, with yourselves. Some 
time or other, yoa will, very probably, have friends and 
companions, who will be pleased to hear what you have 
learned, and be instructed by it. 

5. To assist you in remembering important passages, 
draw a mark, with a pencil, in the margin, and write the 
number of the page in a blank leaf at the end of the book ; 
and before you lay aside, the voltime, turn to the sentences 
whiehyou have noted, and read them over several times. 

6. Thirdly, when you meet with a word which you do 
not understand, ask the meaning of it, or look for it in a 
dictionary ; and endeavour to remember it, that you may 
n^t be at a loss vifhen you meet with it again. 

7. If you have no person near you, whom you can ask^ 
and are destitute of a dictionary, read the whole sentence 
over a^in with attention, and perhaps you will be able of 
yourself to make out the meaning of the woi*d you wish to 
understand. Many things seem difficult at first ; but 
when they have been read over two or three times, and 
well considered, they are easily understood. 

8. Fourthly, do not aim to run through a great many 
books, although you may easily procure them, and have 
plenty of leisure. A few, and those which are well chos- 
en, will be more for your improvement. When you have 
finished one, consider, before you begin another, what you 
have learned from it, that is useful and most worthy of 
being remembered. 

9. If it contained an account of good persons, consider 
whether you have done your best to imitate them. If it 
instructed yon in some particular duty, see whether you 
have been constant in the practice of it. A little react in 
this way is far more profitable than many volumes, how- 
ever excellent in themselves, hurried through in a careless, 
inattentive manner. 

10. Finally, let nothing tem5t3aa\fttwi^\«iS.\#5^«- 
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liowever imposing the subject. If jou have inadvertentlj 
Iieguti one, throw it aside like a cup of poison, as soon as- 
you have discovered its true character. It is better not to 
read at all than to read . books which corrupt our minds 
and destroy our usefulness in society. A bad book, it is 
truly said, is the worst of thieves ; it robs us of time, of 
money, and of principle, and not unfrequently leads to dis- 
grace and ruin. 

1 1. If you can read well, and remember what you read, 
and if you have gone through with many books, be careful 
that you do not become vain or conceited. Take heed, 
especially, that you do not ridicule or despise those who 
are more ignorant than vourselves. It may be, that their 
deficiency is owing to the want of those kmd friends and 
excellent advantages which it has been your good fortune 
to enjoy — and if so, they deserve compassion instead of 
reproach, and require your instructions rather than your 
contempt 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. E:icELLENT and beautiful as many books are and use- 
ful to be read, there is none so excellent and beautiful and 
useful to be read as the Bible. This was written by the 
command of God himself. ^ In it, we read the most in- 
structive and interesting histories ; the wisest precepts, 
and the sweetest prayers, songs and meditations. 

2. The Bible is proper for all persons, in all countries, 
and in all times ; for young and old, rich and poor ; for 
rulers and subjects, parents and children, husbands and 
wives, masters and servants. It teaches all persons their 
duty, and acquaints them with those things which it is 
their happiness to know. 

3. It tells them of the sreat God, their Creator and 
Judge, their Redeemer and Father ; that he loves those 
who love him, and do that which is right in his eyes, who- 
ever they are and wherever they live ; and it speaks the 
languageof pardon, consolation and peace to the humble 
pepitent ^na the true believer. • 
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4. The holy scriptures are not like other writiugs which 
may be read ouce or twice and then thrown aside. There 
is always something to be learned in them as lon^ as we 
live. None are so wise but that tiicj may be maile wiser 
by reading this sacred volume, none so good buttliat they 
may be made better, none so happy but that they may be 
made happier. 

. 5. It informs us of a happiness that never ends, which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered in- 
to the heart of man to conceive; it points out to our hopes 
A place where a full recompense will be made for all the 
sufle rings of this life ; where God will wipe away all 'tears, 
and where shall be no moie death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing, neither shall tiiere be any more pain. 

6. The greatest and wisest people that ever lived in the 
world have highly valued and commendMl the Bible, and 
reverenced it, and studied it with diligence and witli pleas- 
*jre. In tlie highest jpursuits of literature and philosophy, 
they have sought wisdom from the word of God— >they 
have been consoted by its declarations; they have been 
enlightened by its doctrines ; they have been instructed 
by lis precepts. 

7. On the otlier band the opposers of the Bible have al- 
ways been found among the profane, the dissolute and the 
unprincipled, thesis who wished to live in the neglect of 
every duty and to die without hope. 

8. The learned and pious Judge Hale in his advice to 
his children, says ; '* It has been my practice to require 
you to be frequent in reading the Scriptures, with due ob- 
servation and understanding, which will make you wise 
for this life and that which is to come." 

9. And in a letter to his son, he says, ** There is no book 
like the Bible for excellent learning, wisdom and use ; it 
is want of understanding in those who speak or think oth- 
erwise." Another distinguished person observed in his 
last illness, laving his hand upon the Bible, '* There is true 
philosophy — there is the wisdom that speaks to the heart. 
The onljT grand objection to this book is a wicked life." 

10. Sir Isaac Newton was one of tlie most learned men 
that ever lived, and he was as much celebrated for his 
piety as for his knowledge. Amidst the ^c^«.t 'H^\\&\?i ^S. 
books which he studied, that wWxVv\i^\w^'\^^>afc'^V ^^^ 
read the most frequently waa 1i\e 'BtoV^'* 
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11. Tlie late Sir William Jones, one of the first scholars 
wKich Europe has produced, wrote on the last leaf of his 
liible, the following words ; — " I have regularly and atten- 
tively read these flol j Scriptures, and am of opinion that 
this volume, independently of its divine origin, contains 
more sublimity and beauty, more pure morality, more im* 
portant history, and finer poetry and eloquence, than can 
be collected from all other books, in whatever age or lan- 
guage they may have been composed." 

12. Mr LocKe,the author of the admirable Essay upon 
the Human Understanding, gives the following advice to a 
young man, who was desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the <loctrines of the Christian religion. ** ^^udy the Holy 
Scriptures, especially the New Testament. Therein are 
contained the words of eternal life. It has God for its au» 
thor ; salvation for its end, and truth, without any mixture 
of error, for its matter." 

13. The Bible is a book which every person who can 
read, ought to have, and carefully to preserve as the most 
valuable of all treasures. Whenever any part of it is read, 
or heard, or repeated, it should be re^rded with the utmost 
attention and reverence, because it is not the word of men, 
but the everlasting word of the Supreme Ruler of heaven 
and earth. 

14. It should be bur great object to learn from it our 
duty and to liiake it the rule of our lives. To this end it 
becomes us to supplicate the assistance of the Spirit of 
truth, that we may become wise unto salvation, through 
faith in the Redeemer. 

15. And happy will it be for us, if bj frequent and rev- 
erent reading of the BiWe, and meditation upon it, and 
j)rayer, accompanied by the divine blessing, we are ena- 
bled to say, with the sweet psalmist of Israel, " Thy law 
is ray delight. Thy commandments are ever with me. 
How sweet are thy words unto my taste ! Yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth. 

16. ** Through thy precepts I get understanding. Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path. I 
hate vain thoughts, but thy law do I love. I love thy com- 
mandments above gold, yea above fine gold. 

17. ** I esteem all thy precepts, concerning all things to 
be right, and I hate every false way. Loixl, open thou 
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mine eyes that I may beh«*ld the wondrous things of thy 
law I Make me to understand the \v<ij uf thy preceptH ! 

18. " Incline my heart unto thy testimonies ! Teach me 
to do thy will ! Let the words of my month and the medi- 
tation of my heart be always acceptalile in thy sight, O 
liord^ my strength and my Redeemer." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

TIIS TRTJrrS OT SXTRAVAOAKOE. 

1. As Mr. Jones and his children were making an ex- 
cursion into the country^ they observed^ sitting by the way 
side, a man whose appearance indicated eitreme poyerty 
and distress. His clothes were in tatters ; his countenance 
exhibited a melancholy picture of want'and dejection, and 
the tears which rolled down his cheeks manifested that re- 
morse rankled within his bosom. 

£. Mr. Jones ordered the coachman to stop, and on fix* 
inghis e^es upon the unhappy man, he immediately recol- 
lected his features. What (lo I see I cried he. Surely I 
must be deceived. It cannot be — Yet the countenance, 

(though under this dreadful disguise, is the same. Then 
approaching him, he asked hastily, — Are you not Mi& Noeli 
i whom I knew in London about twenty years ago? 
^ S. The man, with a deep sigh, replied. Yes, I am that 
unfortunate being, and am now reaping the fruits of my 
I former folly and extravagance. If I could attribute my 
f misery to the adverse dispensations of providence ; to loss- 
es by fire or by water^or to any cause over which I had 
\ not the control, I should be able to find some comfort ; but 
I cannot — my wretchedness proceeds from myself — my 
sufferings are the consequences of my own extravagance. 
Prodigality has made me poor, and I aniinow left to gather 
L a scanty pittance from the compassion of the passing 
I stranger. 

f 4. Mr. Jones then requested •f him a his^tory of his past 
I life, which he briefly related as follows : My father, sir, 
I *" as you well know, left me forty thousand pounds, and with 
I my wife, I received twenty thousand more; bvvt.H^^-wKv.- 
* ther of us knew how di/Bcalt \t la to B^e^xx^ twsw^^^vsA. 
f how easf it is to spend It 
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5. We did not believe tiiat it was possible to diss 
80 large a fortune, and paid little attention to the exp 
of our family or the management of our house. I 
thing that pleased us, we purchased. My wife foil 
every new fashion and I wore the most extravagant cl 

6. As soon as a dress was a little out of fashion, or 
by the common people, we gave it away. Our own 
trymen could not make furniture to please us, and w 
to Fi-ance for a great number of articles which wei 
tirely useless. We drank the most costly wines ; ha 
dearest dainties upon our table ; went to all the [ 
amusements, and supported a splendid equipage. 

7. I had seen a noble pleasure ground belonging 
Duke ; and the foolish idea of turning my meadow 
one came immediately into my head. In this ridic 
imitation of the great, I expended twenty thousand p 
of the pi-incipal of my estate, besides tlic interests 
whole. 

8. At the end of five yrrrs, I remarked that we 
not cor.tinue this expensive way of livins, because I 
that I had already wasted more than half of my fo 
I mentioned our circumstances to my wife, but she 
not agree to any retrenchment, which she thought 
not be accomplished widiout forfeiting the admiratio 
respect of our neighbours. 

9. We were in expectation of a large estate from 
uncle, who could not live long ; and this she sup 
would make up all deficiency, and enable us to live 
had done. I suffered myself to be persuaded ; my ex] 
always exceeded my income, and the most of what 
chased was altogether unnecessary. - 

10. Thus did I throw away my fortune, and plunj 
self into debt, always hoping that from the estate 
uncle I should be able to recover my former situatic 
was, however, disgusted with my extravagance, ai 
his estate, with the exception of a small legacy, to 
tant relation, of whom he had a better opinion. 

11. What now remained to me was insufficient tc 
fy my creditors; they grew importunate, and at 
seized my house, furniture garden and clothes. In 
they took all that I had left, and sent me to prison 
wife could not long endure this misery ; for she ha* 
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accustomed from her infancy, to live a life of indolent case 
and selfish pleasure. She had not sufficient strength of 
mind to bear up against poverty, and in a few weeks grief 
brought her to the grave. ^ 

12. After mj liberation, I was shunned by all my for- 
mer friends and acquaintance, none of whom would ad- 
minister to my necessities, and having passed througlr a 
great variety of suflTeriog, am at length reduced to the 
condition in which you now sec me. How happy should I 
now be if my father, instead of being able to bring me up 
in idleness and the indulgence of every pleasure, had been 
obliged to labour for his daily bread. I should have been 
content with homely fare, could have thankfully eaten a 
crust of brown bread, drank stpall beer, and even made 
this littlejourne-y with pleasure. 

13. But, my dear Sir, you cannot suppose how hard it is, 
when a man has pampered his appetite and enjoyed the 
possession of riclies in his youth, to be obliged m his old 
age to suffer all the evils of poverty and want* 

14. Mr. Jones was affected by this relation, particularly 
as the man did not attempt to deceive him, but freely 
owned his folly. He promised that he would think of 
some way to help him, and requested him, without saying 
any more, to come into his coach and sleep that niglit at 

^his house. Mr. Noel looked steadfastly on him with sor- 
rowful eyes, while a blush overspread his face, and faintly 
ask;fd, if he would not be ashamed to sit by the side of a 
beggar. 

15. If you are sincerely sorry for your past life, and in- 
tend to begin a new one, God forbid that I should ever be 
ashamed of you. He who owns and will endeavour to 
amend his faults, deserves compassion and assistance ; and 
although the path you have jtroa too often leads to irrecov- 
erable disgrace and ruin, y^i I shall hope, with the Blessing 
of God, to make you still useful and respectable in society. 

16. After he was seated in the carriage, and had a little 
recovered himself, he recounted many more particulars of 
his p^st life and present misery ; andearnestly addressing 
Mr. Jones, said— If your children are dear to you, do not 
let them live a life of idleness and luxury : Men ma.<^>«l 
any time, when they acquire a forlMw^^^xiyi'^ ^&rrl "^«6sx««-^ 
of lifi^, accustom themselvea^ to goo4 ck^^t»^tA^^i»!t \8*st^ 
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costly clothes. But how difficult it is, to be c(t^rereil with 
rags and to suffer want, after we have been clothed in fine 
linen and have fared sumptuously every day ! 



> CHAPTER XXX. 

BENEFITS OF INDUSTRY. 

1. After Mr. Jones had entered his hospitable man* • 
aion, he conducted poor Mr. Noel to a room, and be^ed 
him to accept of some -very good clothing ; and having 
promised him a situation in his own counting house, he re- 
turned to the parlour, determined to pass the evening with 
his family. 

2. While he was conversing with bis children upon the 
eventri of the day, and warning them against the evils of 
extravagant indulgence, he was interrupted by the entrance 
of a stranger, who eaj^rly caught him by the hand, and 
with great warmth, said. How glad I am, clear Sir, that af- 
ter so many years, I can again shake your frie;idiy hand. 
Mr. Jones was not a little surprised at the tenderness and 
familiarity of a clergyman who was entirely unknown to 
him. 

3. I cannot recollect, said he, that I ever bad the hon- 
our of your acquaintance. Not know me ? said the cler- 
gyman, smiling: Do you not remember little Jack, who 
used to sit by you at the writing table at school ? Yes, an- 
swered Mr. Jones, I recollect him well, but it is impossible 
that you and he should be the same person. 

4. *It is, nevertheless, true, replied tlie stranger, though 
you cannot conceive how the poor son of a tailor should 
have acquired the appearance of a gentleman. To be 
frank, said Mr. Jones, it does surprise me ; and I am very 
desirous to know how it happened. Pray be seated, and 
gratify my curiosity. 

5. He then seated himself on the sofa, and related with 
great spirit, the singular history of his life. You know, 
said he, that after my father's death, I was carried home 
by a relation of my mother, who was a man of learning, 
and taking a fancy to me, intended to have me taught a 

mechanic^ trade; but before to could mak^ choice of a 
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master, I had remained a considerable time at hifi hons«, 
the greatest part of which I spent in his stud j. 

6. I looked into many books, and when I found on^. 
that pleased me, I read it through with great attention, 
and often forgot mj meals se eager was I to proceed. I 
used to copy the most striking passages, and repeat them 
to my patron. My desire to Know what the books con- 
tained was so great, that a few Latin words did not fright- 
en me. 

r. I took a Latin dictionary, and was at the trouble to 
hunt after them; and when 1 could not find them, 1 was 
afflicted until I had an opportunity to ask the meaning. 
The wor^y man, whose protection I enjoyed, findine me 
one day in his stii^dy, shut the door, and asl^ me, if 1 had 
a desire to apply myself to learning* I replied, that I 
had a very strong desire, but h^knew my situation, and 
that as I was indebted to his bounty for every thing, I 
must be directed by him. 

8. Well, said he, I will try you for a twelvemonth ; and 
if you are diligent, I will send you to a school. 1 do not 
know what 1 said, I was so much pleased ; but I assured 
Urn that I was willing to go without a coat td learn Latin. 

9. He delayed not, bat the next day engaged a- master 
for me, whom I constantly attended. He was a good as 
well as a learned man, and was so well satisfied with my 
improvement that he prevailed upon my good patron to 
let me remain under his care till I was old enough to go 
to college. 

10. before I went, I studied day and night. I knew 
that all my time must be employed to improve my mind if 
I wished to become a scholar. I listened silently to the 
conversation of old men ; was attentive to my master's in- 
struction, and never began one book before I had finishol 
another. 

11. My master had more pupils ; I assisted in teaching 
them ; and when I went to the university, he so highly re- 
commended me, that I had several young men placed un- 
der my care, to whom I became a private tutor, which was 
a great advantage to me, in regard both to my proficiency 
and support. I was respected by the superiours and gov- 
ernment of the college ; and from being chosen a fellow, I 
became a professor, and a doctor oi\V\V\\vv\'^* Xxjw ^^^xv^;^.- 
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queuee of some books which I published, and which were 
well receired bj Ibe public and approved by the learned, 
I obtained a considerable living. 

'1 2. So jou are then, said Mr. Jones, full of astonishments 
a doctor of divinity, a professor, and have a good living ! 
I now perceive that my opinion is true, for 1 have always 
thought that ^good understanding was better than riches. 
I have now in my house a man, who was o|ice widrth sixty 
thousand pounds, and he Is now a beggar. And you, who 
never received a penny from your parents, have by your 
understanding and industry, acquired a considerable for- 
tune and respectable rank* 

13. I am entirely of your opinion, replied the gentle- 
man ; for if roeiii in their youth, cultivate their understand- 
ings and acquire useful knowledge, they may afterwards 
faio a fortune. But if we could have aU the wealth of the 
ndies, it would not purchase understanding. And how 
(quickly may a man, be deprived of riches ! Fire, inunda- 
tions, wars, thieves, lawsuits, and other misfortunes may. 
in a short time, make a rich man poor. But if my hou6e 
should be reduced to ashes» and all my property destroyed 
by storms, my cultivated understanding wouid still remain 
to comfort me, and enable me to live ; and that no one c^n 
rob me of without depriving me (tf life. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

COURAGE AND GBNEItOSlTY. 

I, Forgiveness of injuries and a merciful disppsition 
towards, those who have iryur^ed us, is an infallible mark of 
a great and noble mind, and is our indispensable duty as 
reasoikable creatures, but more so as Christians. There is 
no instance more applicable to this point than that in the 
life of the Marquis de Renty. 

i2. This illustrious nobleman was a soldier and a Chris- 
tian, and had a peculiar felicity in reconciling the seeming 
opposition betwixt the two different characters. While 
he commanded in the French army, he had the misfortune 
to receive a challenge from a person of distinction in the 
same service. 
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3. The Marquis returned answer by the person that 
brought the challenge that he was ready to convince the 
gentleman that he was in the wrong, and if he cqg^ld not 
satisfy him, he was willing to ask his pardon. The other, 
not satisfied with tliis answer^ insisted upon his meeting 
him with the sword. 

4. To this, he answered, that he was resolved not to do 
it, for God and the -King had forbidden it; otherwise he 
would have him know, that all the endeavours he had used 
to pacify him, did not proceed from any fear of him, but of 
the Almighty and his displeasure; that he should go every 
day about his usual business, and if he were assaulted, he 
should make him repent of it. 

5. The angry man, not being able to provoke the Mar- 
quis to a duel, and meeting him ono day by chance, drew 
his sword and attacked him, who immediately wounded 
and disarmed both him and his second, with the assistance 
of a servant by whom he was attended. 

6. But then did this worthy nobleman shew the differ- 
ence between a brutish and a true christian courage^ ior 
he led them to his tent; refreshed them with wine and 
cordials ; caused their wounds to be dressed, and their 
swords to be restored to them, and dismissed them with 
christian and friendly advice, and was never heard tp 
mention the affair afterwards to his nearest friends. 

7. It was a usual saying of his, that there was more true 
courage and generosity in bearing and forgiving an injury 
for the love of God, than in requiting it with another ; in 
suffering rather than revenging, because the thing was 
9iuch more difficult ; that wolves and bears had courage 
enough, but it was a brutish courage, whereas ours should 
be such as becomes reasonable creatures, ^d disciples of 
the benevolent Redeemer. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MODESTY. 

1. It is common even ifbr men of sense and unde^^i.^^eA'^ 
ing, to entertain too hi^ an opm\oTv o^ ^^^aaiAN^^^-wA 's^ 
their ofr/i eodowmettts. ThVs ueXi-awkCicA. ^xBtf^^^^^'l^ 

7* 
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deceives those wl\o indulge it» and often leads to thegi 
est mortifications. 

2. But the most insupportable of all animals is the s 
ling, wno, presumptuous and self-conceited, raises his ^ 
above others ; speaks jun all subjects, and decides i 
every question. He who ought only to listen, says a 
tain author, but who is continually prating, evinces, i 
pendently of what he utters, that he is either a coxo 
or a heedfless pretender to qualities he does not poss 
but if what he says be not worth hearing, he is at on 
blockhead and a fool. 

3. The young man that seeks to give the tone to a ( 
pany, takes the most certain method to make hiu 
ridiculed and despised. Listen continually ; speak 1 
and to the purpose ; take pleasure in hearing persoi 
experience ; oppose what they may advance only wi 
view to enlarge your information, and thank them for i 
instructions ; cultivate the society of such men, and n 
it your study to profit by them. 

4. Never dispute with persons who are headstrong 
ignorant, two defects which commonly accompany 
other. Fools are a set of men, with whom you mus 
pect at no time to be right; it is indeed, with them, a 
to have understanding. By a fool, I do not mean so n 
him that is coptiaually committing faults, as the man 
having erred, will sot perceive^his error, and conseque 
seeks no means to repair it. 

5. To be agreeable in society, it is not necessar 
possess brilliant acquirements; this consists more in 
mg to others an opportunity of exhibiting tlieir own ; 
you may then rest assured that every body willbe satii 
with yours. Instead of aiming to shew your wit, s 
rather to correct your faults, to conceal those of other 
to profit by them. 

6. Not to discern capital failings, says a spirited wi 
IS to want understandings to make our discernmec 
them too evident is to want feeli^ig and politeness ; 
not to profit by tliem is to want judgment. 

7. In short,modesty is a quality which generally ac< 
panies true merit, and which engages and captivates 
minds of people ; so on the other hand, notlnng is i 

'shocking and disgusting, than pi:esiimptif)a and impud< 
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We caanot be pleased with a man who is always com- 
mending and speaking well of himself> and who is the he- 
ro of his own storj. ' ^ 

8. But a man who endeavours to conceal his owlmerit ; 
trho sets that of other people in its true light ; who speaks 
but little of himself, and with modest J ; such a man makes 
a favourable impression upon the understanding of his 
bearers, and acquires their love and esteem. 

9. Take this for granted, as a never failing rule ; that 
you must never seem to affect the character in which you 
have a mind to shine. If you desire or expect praise, you 
must s^ek it by modesty in your behaviour and conversa- 
tion. By this, I do not mean timidity and' awkward bash- 
fulness. 

10. On the contrary, be inwardly firm and steady; 
know jrour own value, whatever it mav be« and act upon 
l^at principle. But whatever vou think your excellences 
may De,do not affectedlv display them in company; nor ^ 
labour, as many people do, to give that turn to tne conver- 
sation which may supply you with an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting them, if they are real, they will infallibly be dis- 
covered without your pointing them out yourself, and with 
much more advantage. 



CHAPTER XXXIIJ. 

DISCEETIOK. 

1. iNDisoRETiONsof speech, are the ordinary causes of 
private dissensions. Secrets, in which you have no per- 
sonal interest, endeavour to forget as soon as they are 
communicated to you« JDo not yourself impart to any one 
such of your own as might, if disclosed, prove an injury to 
your reputation 

2. In confiding matters of importance to persons of 
whose discretion you are not fully assured, you will be 
compelled to exercise perpetual caution towards them, 
and to be ever on your guard, lest by any means you should 
give them olfence; so that in all your future intercourse 
with these persons, you will ex^n^uice ^<:»Q'W9k\»sk\. >^^^^^« 
ness*. 
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S. If you have a friend, in whose confidence you t 
you can fully rely» and whom you think proper to en 
with ajpcret, let it be your own ; but never that of ott 
this is' a sacred deposit,. wliich, on no pretence. what( 
you can be justified in betraying. 

4. One of the ancients has said, that a man ought to 
^ith liis enemy as if he were one day to become his fri 
and with his friend, in such a way, that if he were at 
time to become his enemy, it shoald not be in his pow 
do him an injury. 

5. This maxim, which is perfectly prudent in rega 
the first pointy is false and detestable in the second ; < 
an adherence to it would deprive us of one of the gre: 
pleasures of our lives, that of communicating freely 
the friend of our heart. We ought, therefore, to cons 
this part of the maxim as only an injunction to exe 
caution in our intercourse with the world. 

6. There is another species of discretion not less 
cult to acquire.— -I mean, discretion in conduct, whi 
the fruit only of reflection and experience. Of all q 
ties, tins is, perhaps, the most useful, and gives an inc 
ed value to every other. 

7. He that is endowed with it, whatever may be 
superiority which his talents and his virtues give him a 
those around him, will be careful that they do not feel 
so as to envy the eminence that they themselves have 
attained. 

8. Neither wit, knowledge, nor bravery, is of so i 
use in society as the quality I am now recommending 
man of fine talents, who wants discretion, is like th 
bled giant. Who possessed extraordinary strength, but c 
make no use of it because he was blind. 

9. This discretion, the usual companion of wisdom 
of modesty, always evinces a sound judgment. It 
means of this, that we acquire that quill and acci 
discernment, which assists us in all our actions and 
versatioD, and which effectually prevents us from off 
any thing that may irritate or offend. 

10. It is this which enables us to enter into the ch 
ters of others ; and shews us the most certain meai 
brining tbem to adopt our views and opinions, wit 

hurting their own ; and which, iu £ue> ^tocuv^^ to ui 
esteem and respect of all around U8« 
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11. The man who has this discretion^is neither vain nor 
ostentatious ; he represses the first emotions of anger ; he 
bridles the impetuosity of his nature. He is neither a 
railer, nor a slanderer; and consequently is never exposed 
to the misfortunes which those defects commonly draw 
after them. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SINCERITY. 

1. Truth tind sincerity have all the advantages of ap- 
pearance and many more. If the shew of any thing is 

food, the reality is better ; for why does anv man diisem- 
le, or seem to be that whieh he is not, bat because he 
thinks it good to have the equalities to which he pretends ! 

2. To counterfeit and dissemble, is to put on the ap- 
pearance of some real excellency. The best way for a 
man to seem to be good, is really to be what he would 
seem. 

3. It is hard to personate and act a part long ; there- 
fore, if any man thinks it convenient to seem good, let him 
be so indeed, and then his goodness will appear tbthe sat* 
isfaction of all ; for truth is convincing and carries its 
own light and evidence along with it, and will not only 
commend us to every man's conscience, but which is mucn 
more, to that God who is a searcher of the heart. 

4. Upon all accounts, sincerity is true wisdom. Par; 
ticularly it is so, as to the affairs of this world ; integrity 
hath many advantages over all the artificial modes of dis- 
simulation and deceit. 

5. Itis much the plainer and easier, much the safer and 
more secure way of dealing in the world ; it hath less of 
trouble and difficulty, of perplexity and danger in it; it is 
the shortest and nearest wav to our end, carrying us thith- 
er in a straight line, and will hold out and last 1onsesf» 
which is an unspeakable advantage in the business and af- 
fairs of this life. 

6. A dissembler, by being always upon his guard, must 
put a continual force and restraint upon himself; where- 
as he, wlio acts sincerely^ hath \Vi^ ^\«9X \»5^\si'^^ 
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world, because he follows nature, aad is put to no troubl 
and care about his words and actions ; he need not invei 
any pretences before hand, nor make excuses after ware 
for any thing he hath said or done. 

r. Add to this, that sincerity is the most compendioi 
wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy di 
patch of business. It creates confidence in those wii 
whom we have dealings ; saves the labour of many inquii 
ies, and brings things to an issue in a few words. 

8. Falsehood,^ deceit, and all other arts will fail ; bi 
truth and integrity will carry a man through life with ho] 
our. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



LYING. 



1. Of all vices, there is no one mofe MHifi and dete^ 
t^le than lying. The end designed by iti»teryBeldona 
complished, tor lies are generally found out; and yet th^i 
are persons who give way to this vice, who are othcrwii 
of good principle^^nd have not been badly educated^ 

S. Lies generally proceed from vanity, cowardice, ar 
a revengeful disposition, and sometimes from a mistake 
notion of self defence. 

3. He who tells a malicious lie, with a view of injuriT 
the person he speaks of, may gratify his wish for a whili 
but will, in the end, find it recoil upon himself; tor : 
soon as he is detected, he is despised tor the infamous a 
tempt, and whatever he may say hereafter of that perso 
v/ill be considered as false, whether it be so or not. 

4. If a man lies or equivocates, by way of excuse, f 
any thing he has said or done; he aggravates the offem 
rather than lessens it ; for the person to whom the lie 
told has a right to know the truth, or there would ha^ 
been no occasion to have framed a falsehood. 

5. This person, of course, will think himself ill treats 
for being a second time affronted; for what can be a gr^a 
er affront than to attempt to impose upon a roan's unde 
standing! Besides, lying, in excuse for a fault, betraj 
fear, y^hich is dastardly, and unbecoming the character 

^gentleman. 
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6. There is nothing more manly, nor more noble, i/* we 
have done wron^, than frankly to own it It is indeed the 
only way of meriting forgiveness. ** I have been betrayed 
into an error," or " 1 have injured yon, sir, and am hearti- 
ly sorry for it,** has frequently disarmed the person injur- 
ed, and where he would have been our enemy, has made 
him our friend. 

7. There are persons whose vanity also, leads them to 
tell a thousand lies. They persuade themselves, that if it 
be no way iniurious to others, it is harmless and innocent, 
and they shelter their falsehoods under the softer name of 
untruths. 

8. Tliese persons are foolish enough to imagine, that 
if they can recite any thing wonderful they draw the at- 
tention of the company, and if they themselves arb the ob- 
jects of that wonder, they are looked up to as persons ex- 
traordinary. 

9. This has made man^ men to see things that were 
never in being ; to hear things that were never said, and to 
achieve feats that were never attempted, dealing always in 
the marvellous. 

10. Such may be assured, however unwilling the per- 
sons with whom they are conversing may be to laugh in 

'*their faces, that they hold them secretly in the highest 
contempt; for he who will tell a lie thus idly, will not 
scruple to tell a greater where his interest is concerned. 

1 1. Rather than any person should doubt my veracity 
for one minute, I would deprive myself of telling abroad 
what things I had really seen and heard, if they did not 
carry with them the appearance of probability. 

12. Others again will boast of the great respect they 
meet with in certain companies; of the honours that are 
continually heaped on them there; of the great price they 
give for every tiling they purchase, and this to be thought 
of consequence; but unless such people have the best and 
most accurate of memories, they will, perhaps, very soon 
contradict their former assertions, and subject themselves 
to contempt and derision. 

15. Remember then, as long as vou live, that nolhing 
but strict truth can carry you through life with honour 
and credit. Liars are not only di8a^r«»e«JaVt» \iw.\.^viL\v^\x- 
otts companions, and, when known, vnXV ^^^cX^^^nvw^r-^ 
bj men of understanding. 
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14. Besides, as the greatest liars are generallj the greatr 
est iuoU,a maD who addicts himself to tnis detestable vice, 
ivill ndt only be looked upon as vulgar, but ^ill never be 
considered as a man of sense. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE GENTLEMAN AND HIS TENANT. 

1. A COUNTRY gentleman had an estate of two hnndrec 
pounds a year, which he kept in his own hands till h< 
found himself so much in debt, that he was obliged to sel 
one half to satisfy his creditors, and let the remainder t( 
a farmer^or one and twenty ;j^ears. 

£. Beiore the expiration ot his lease, the farmer aske( 
the gentleman, when he came one day to pay his rent 
whether he would sell the land he occupied. Why, wil 
you purchase it? said the gentleman. If jrou will par 
with it, and we can agree, replied the farmer. 

S. That is exceeding strange, said the gentleman. Praj 
tell me how it happens, that I could not live upon twic( 
as much land, for which 1 paid no rent, and that you, afte 
regularly paying me a hundred a year for the half, are able 
so soon, to purchase it 

4. The reason is plain, answered the farmer. — You sa 
still, and said. Go. I stood up, and said. Come. You la; 
in bed, and enjoyed your ease. I rose in the morning an< 
minded my business. 



CHAPTER XXXVU. 

THE HERDSMAN. 

1. A CERTAIN herdsman verified the maxim, that ever 
man may acquire a character in his station. His reputs 
tion, which was the result of honesty and plain sense, mad 
him considerable in tlie village where he lived, and all me 
confided in his word. 

2. Matters of property in dispute were deposited in hi 
hands until the cause was decided. His benevolence c 
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temper disposed him always to reconcile animosities, and 
his strength of understanding qaalihed him for a right de- 
cision, whenever his neighbours appointed him arbitrator. 

3. As a clear sky gradually di8|x;ls black clouds, and 
enlightens the whole hemisphere ; so the report of a good 
name extends to remote parts, and is universally well re- 
ceived. The king, who at that time ruled over the coun- 
try, was a mild and judicious prince. He dispensed his 
favours impartially to men of merit. 

4. He sent for the herdsman ; tried his honesty and un- 
derstanding ; and as the latter improved, raised him from 
one employment to another, till he arrived, without arti- 
fice or ambition, to the highest pitch of fortune, and had 
such weight and authority, that no resolutioa.^f conse- 
quence was taken without previously consul tingnira. 

5. Good counsel is the compass by which a prince ought 
to direct his course. Whilst he follows that, all his meas- 
ures prosper, which was the case in the present instance. 
'The king was in no danger, for he was- beloved by his sub- 
jects of all descriptions. The people rested in peace, for 
the labourer was secure of his pay. 

6. Innocence was free from anxiety, for she could rely 
upon protection. Vice only trembled, for she was prose- 
cuted ; and envy sat watching and disturbed by her side* 
for virtue was crowned by fortune* 

7. It happened during this general tranquillity, that an 
aged man, who had formerly an intimacy with tlie herds- 
man, returned home, after a distant journey- His first in- 
clination was to see the court. 

8. He was not a little surprised, when he beheld his old 
friend the herdsman exalted to the king's right hand ; 
while the herdsman, whose mind continued invariably the 
same, rejoiced, in the midst of his grandeur, at the arrival 
of a companion of his former days. 

9. In the evening, when they were retired to enjoy the* 
delights of private conversation, in » ?xalling to mind the 
events of former times, and in retracing the scenes through 
which they had already passed, the old experienced man 
thought it his duty to admonish his friend. You are ^low^ 
said he, in the slippery road of honour « «Avd x^^^'w^^'^^ 
blind man, who, in searching; for t\\%ftV«ffiV^V'a.^\>^^^^^^^' 
stones and busbea, picked up a seip^xA ^\iSSL vi'>S^^*^^^ 

8 
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10. A prudent traveller, who was passing by, advised 
liini to throw it kwaj ; but the unhappj blind mau rejected 
his counsel, and thought himself fortunate in a sate sup- 
port, till the serpent was refreshed and bit him mortally. 
Your own good Sense, continued he> will enable jou to 
make the application. 

11. The herdsman was somewhat aSected by the storj, 
l)ut being conscious of no evil himself, and not apprehen- 
sive of any design against him, persevered in the faithful 
and diliffeut discliarge of the duties of his office. 

] 2. He mis^ht have continued in the same to the day of 
his death, had not the artful practices of the envious, after 
several attempts, at last succeeded in rendering him an 
object of fuspicion with the king. Their first pretence 
was, that the herdsman had buiit himself a sumptuous 
house, by extorting money from the poor, and gratifications 
.from the rich. 

13. The king was, however, determined to be satisfied 
with his own eyes, in a matter which concerned the repu- 
tation of a man who had hitherto been distinguished for his 
honesty and integrity. He made a visit to the herdsman 
and surveyed iiis dwelling; but found neither the build- 
ing, nor the decorations, Ror the furniture, unequal to his 
situation, nor the expense greater than consisted with the 
liberal rewards which he himself liad conferred. 

14. The herdsman was, therefore, commended for not 
disgracing his rank, and for administering to the laborious 
part of mankind th/it support which they have a right to 
expect Orom men of power and fortune. The king sum- 
nio!u»d the envious accusers, and reinonstrated to them on 
the faUity <;f their charge. They invented another false- 
hood to excuse the former ; for no iniquity is so fruitful as 
this ; one deceit begets another, unless the first be stifled 
in its birth. 

15. It is very time, sir, said they, that he is cautious of 
exposing his treasure* to public view ; but there is a chest 
by his )bed side, filled witli g'»ld and jewels, and contain- 
ing more property than all your subjects possess. The 
king being a lover of truth, repaired once more to the 
dwelling of the herdsman. 

/d lie fount] the chest, and commanded him to open it ; 
f/f/f herdsfinap iits;geA to be excused t a.«aum^\\\«\AWt U 
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contained nothine worthy ot his coriositj ; but the king^ 
suspicions were heightened bj the earnefltness with which 
he declined the order. 

17. The chest was opened, and what were the contents ? 
No more tiian a plain herdsman's coat, and a staff strip-' 
pcd of its bark ! 

18. The herdsman upon this deposited his fine clothes 
in the chest; and, recollecting his friend's fable of the 
blind man and the serpent, put on his former dress, and 
walked to his native home, and could not be prevailed up« 
on bj the entreaties and promises of the king to depart 
from the resolution which he formed of ending his days in 
the cottage where he had drawn his first bream. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

INNOCENCE AND TKAC E.^^-h^U MlegOry. 

1. In ancient times. Innocence and Peace, twin sisters* 
reigned unitedly in the earth; they were inseparable 
friends, and the most perfect harmony subsisted between 
them. So wise 'and gentle was their goverlfment^ that 
even the inferior animals owned their sway ; the lion and 
tlie lamb would sport together, and the eagle and the dove 
alight upon the ^ame bough. 

2. The skies were always serene; the air was ever tem- 
perate, and nature, clothed in the green mantle of spring, 
incessantly poured from her lap the richest gifts of au- 
tumn. 

3. But, alas ! their reign was of short duration. Sin, 
who ruled in the infernal regions, being prompted by two 
powerful demons. Malice and Envy, invaded the domin- 
ions of Innocence and Peace, and expelled them frdm their 
throne. 

4. The sisters, fljnno; from his pursuit, found refuge in a 
remote country, beyond the boundaries of time and space, 
and which was denominated heaven, where they have con- 
tinued ever since. 

5. No sooner was Sin est^lished in his new dominions, 
than an instant and melancholy change took place ; tkc 
ikies were obscured by dark Qlouda ; tV^\\^Vxv\^^'\^^'5.V 
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the thunder rolled ; the fair face of nature became deform- 
ed, and she refused henceforward to yield her stores, un- 
less compelled by the stardj hand of 'Labour, under the 
direction of Industry and Skill. 

6. The animals, except a few who needed support and 
protection, now fled from the fate of man, and became wild 
and ferocious, many of tliftm even preying upon one an- 
other. 

7. Biit man himself felt the sercrest effects from this 
change ; for he was now reduced to the most abject alare- 
ry, under the tyrant Sin, who had a numerous progeny, all 
of whom claimed a share of authority in their father's do- 
minions. 

S. Corruption, the eldest, Vas hideous and deformed J 
and, although attired by h^ handmaid Pride in the most 
costly and splendid manner, she was still disgusting ; her 
breath was pestilential ; she infected the air wherever she 
came ; and the very plants upon which she trod became 
poisonous by her touch. 

9. Guilt, the next born, had a dark and fierce aspect ; 
he was constantly attended by Terror and Suspicion, and 
his sisters. Shame andRemorse, followed him wherever he 
V ent. He dj-eaded their society, and endeavoured to shun 
them as much as possible; but though he often succeeded 
for a moment, he had soon the mortification of seeing them 
again by his side. 

10. Shame might be known by her blushing complexion" 
and faultering tongue ; and Remorse by the viper in her 
bosom, which« though she was sometimes able to lull it to 
rest, by means of an opiate, called Dissipation, soon reviv- 
ed and stung her with increased poignancy* 

11. Despair was a maniat, wha sometimes appeared 
sunk in the ilQepegt melancholy, while at others she was 
fuvious, and uttered the most horrid imprecations ; her at- 
tendants were Blasphemy und Suicide. 

12. Disease was a pale emaciated figure; she was al- 
ways haunted by Pain and Weakness ; and frequently be- 
souo;hl, iu vain, the presence of her brother Death, who 
ofu\ as irmaliciously,kcptat a distance, aiming his shafts 
at the daughters of Heallli and Vigour. 

13. It was at the time in whicli the family of Sin were 
cxei iL^ing the utmost tyranny in the earth, tfiat a celestial 
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visitant appeared ; her countenance was inexpressibly 
beautiful, her raiment white and dazzling, and she held in 
lier hand a map qf that happy country to which Peace and 
Innocence had retired, inviting all who were discontented 
with the dominion of Sin to repair thither, under her guid- 
ance and protection. « 

14. Her name was Revelation. She foretold that the 
family of Sin should at length be expelled, and that Inno- 
cence and Peace should be again reinstated in tlieir do* 
minions. Upon her now depended all the hopes.of men. 

15. Reason would, indeed, often boast of her ability to 
ffuide them over the bogs of Error, through tlie mists of 
Ignorance, and the labyrinths of Doubt, in the way to the 
dominions of Innocence and Peace ; but her light was 
found delusive, and inferior both in lustre and steadiness 
to that of Religion, whom Revelation had brought with her 
upon earth ;and who now with her three daughters. Faith, 
Hope and Charity dwelt in a cnttagie in the vale of Humii* 
ity, near the fountain of Contrition. 

16. These were indeed the true friends of man. When 
lie was suffering under the severe discipline of affliction^. 
Faith would read to him from a book entitled Promises, 
which she constantly carried in her hand, and would di- 
rect his attention to a cross which she wore suspended 
from her bosom. This had generally the effect of teaching 
him to bear his affliction with patience and sometimes^ 
even with thankfulness. 

IT. Hope would often visit him, and resting upon her 
golden anchor, would smile upon him, while she discours- 
ed of the regions of eternal happiness beyond the confines 
of the grave. Charity, ifdB only of all the three daughters 
of Religion, is immortalTaelishted to wander among the 
abodes of Poverty and Wretchedness, administering food 
to the hungry, clothing to the naked, medicine to the sick, 
and consolation to the afflicted. 

1 8. Guided by the map which Revelation has brought 
upon earth, man now beholds a delightful, thoujgh arduous 
way before him ; in which, oonducted by Religion and hec 
attendant daughters, he cannot fa^ to arrive at the abode 
of Innocence and Pea(^. 

8* ■■ 
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impossibilities in your favour ? But I will not be wholly 
disappointed. Since I cannot die to save, I will not sur** 
vive you. 

16. Dionysias heard* beheld, and considered all with as- 
tonishment His heart was touched : he wept, and leav-^ 
ing liis throne, he ascended the scaffbla. 

17. Live, live, ye incomparable pair! he cried: — Ye 
have borne unquestionable testimony to the existence of 
virtue; and that virtue equally evinces the existeiu^ of a 
Ged to reward it. Live nappy ; live renowned ; and, 0» 
form me by your precepts, as ye have instructed me by 
your example, to be worthy the participation of so sacreci 
a friendship. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE SEASON OF YOUTH. 

1. Youth has ever been looked upon as the happiest 
part of human life. It is to this early stage of our exist- 
t^nce that age looks back with regret, and contemplates the 
thousand si^tisfactions that are now no more. 

2. In youth the world is new ; every object has the re- 
commendation of novelty. The perfidy of the world is 
then unknown ; and ail thincra but our parents and teach- 
ers seem to wear an agreeable aspect, and to invite us to 
the indulgence of our desires. 

3* But youth has not only a thousand imaginary pleas- 
ures ; it has many real advantages, which are denied to 
almost every.other stage of life. Youth is the season for 
improving in knowledge, for forming the mind, for gaining 
such accomplishments as make us aj^reeable or useful to 
others, and consequently for establishing our fortune. 

4. What a golden age is that which ^ords us such op- 
portunities ot laying up happiness for riper years ! anc^ 
how ought we .to prize that part of our existence on which 
so much of our future happiness depends \ 

5. But with all the advantages and pleasures of youth, 
it is certainly the most critical period of our lives. A» 
thousand dan&ers surround it on every side. The inexpe" 
rience of youtn is liable to be deceived to its ruin. 
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6. Its fondness for pleasure is apt to befi!;et a dislike to 
sludy ; and. its hatred of restraint often leads it to the in- 
dulgence of bad habits, which can never be eradicated. 
An improper tutor, a bad book) or a vicious coinpunion.- 
vnay often lay the foundation of the greatest misfortunes 
in life. 

7. If such be the critical situation of jouth, bow necessa- 
ry is it for parents to be careful of the education of their 
children f and how incumbent is it on children to be at- 
tentive Ito the instructions of their parents and teachers! 
If those things are the dearest to us which, when once lost, 
can never be recovered, how highly ought we to value the 
time of our youth which is so soon gone, and, when gone, 
is so irretrievable. 

8. To which we may add, that those who mispend their 
youth, by wasting their time, and neglecting to cultivate 
good habits, give shrewd signs that as they advance in life, 
they will be guilty of the same neglect and dissipation in 
^,very future stage of it. 



CHAPTER XLL 

THE SEASON OF OLD AGEk 

1. Old age is a state to which all aspire, though but few 
attain to it* It is that stage of human life in which the 
mind acquires strength, though the body grows weaker ; a 
stage in which the former gams respect, while the latter 
loses it. 

2. Nothing can be more agreeable to good sense than to 
respect those who, by their experience, must be wiser than 
the generality of mankind ; nor can any thing be more 
consonant to politeness and humanity, than to alleviate the 
infirmities of those who, by their age, are more helpless and 
less happy than the rest of the world. 

3. Age has ever been held in veneration by the {greatest 
and wisest of nations ; and those who have despised it, 
have been looked upon as deficient in good breeding as in 
humanity. The Greeks and Romans, the most polished 
and sensible people on earth, were remarkable for the re^s. 
pect tiiey had for age; and the J^vj* wAV^Vm^Yj^^^^^^ 
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«n]^ people who have been favoored with divine revel 
are a thousand times admonished in the Sacred Scrip 
to honour old age. 

4. Age, therefore« has cert^n privileges which affoi 
degree ot* happiness suitable to a latter stage of huraa 
Age 13 naturally the teacher and counsellor of joutl: 
is attenci^d with the pleasure and satisfaction which 
a siiperio^itj necessarily brings along with it. It 
ciupted iHm many of those trials to which youth is e 
ed, and hi which so many unfortunately fall a sacrifi 

5. Tbeae advantages, Irowever, are only die compa 
of a virtuous dd age ; for when the latter part or 1 
still accompanied by the vices of the former, it must 
miserable as it is despicable. 

6. When this is the case, age must be much moi 
h&ppy than youtli ; it wants many of those satisfa< 
which are attendant on the earlier stages of life, a 
often accompanied by such infirmities as render exis 
a burden ; infirmities which nothing but virtue anc 
gion can support, and which nothing but death can ei 
ly cure. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



SUMMARY OF THE SIBLE. 



I.TnEV/ord Scriptttres, literally signifies fVrii 
and iho woni Bible^ Book; but these words are no 
way of eminence and distinction, exclusively appli 
those sacred compositions which contain the reveal e< 
of God . The Bible is divided into two parts, calk 
Old and New Testaments. 

2. The Old Testament contains those sacred 1 
which were composed previous to .the birth of our Sa 
by tlie successive prophets and inspired writers, wh 
pleased God to raise up, from time to time, through 
riod of more than one thousand years.. The New 7 
ment comprehends the writings of the apostles, of 
Christ, and consists of accounts of his birth, life, s 
ings and death, with several epistles from the same 
sons addressed to churches ana individuals upon the 
Jects ofChrlsti&a faith and practical. • 
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3. The Old Testament conBists of thirtj-nine books, 
\)vhich were originallj written in the Hebrew lan<niage ; 
those in the New Testament are twenty-seven, which were 
at first composed in Greek. The former are acknowledge 
ed by Jews as well as Christians, the latter are rejected by 
all but the professed disciples of Jesus. 

4. The first book in the Bible is called Genesits, which 
derives its name from a word signifying; generation or pro- 
duction, and comprehends a period of about two thousand 
tliree hundred and sixty-nine years. It begins with the 
history of the creation of the world- in six days, and con- 
tains an account of the disobedience and punishment of 
Adam and Eve; the increase of mankind; the progress 
ol wickedness; the genera! destruction of the human race 
by the deluge, except Noah and His family, who were mi- 
raculously preservea in the ark, and the promise of God 
that the world should no more be destroyed by a flood. 

5. It relates the confusion of tongues at the building of 
Babel ; the call of Abraham, and the covenant of God 
-with him ; the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; the 
affecting history of Jose].h and his brethren, and the settle- 
ment or the lsr<ielites in Egypt. 

6. The book a^'Ejcodus is so called because it gives an 
account ot the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt. !t 
comprehends the history of one hundred and forty-five 
years ; and the prini^ipal events contained in it, are the 
bondage of ti}^' Tsraclites in Egypt, and their miraeuh)us 
deliverance from thence by the hand of Moses ; their en- 
trance into the wilderness of Sinai ; the promulgation of 
the Law aud the building of the Tabernacle. 

7. Leviticns describes the office and duties of the Le- 
vites and priests, all of whom were descended from Levi. 
It contains a mi^tste account of the religious rites and cer- 
emonies which were to be observed by the Jews, and re- 
cords the transactions of only one month. 

8. The beok of JSTumbers contains an account of the 
numbering of the people of Israel, both in the beginning of 
the second vear alter their ileparture out of Ejrypt, and at 
tho conclusion of their journey in the wilderness. It com- 
prehends a period of thirty-eight yeai?, but most of the 
events related in it happened in tivt ^rbiwi^ A^'s^V.^^^wft 
rears 
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9. Tlic principal contents of this book, besides the i 
beiing of the people, already noticed, are the consecn 
of the tabernacle ; the encampments of the Israelites, 
a relation of the circumstances attending their wand< 
in the wilderness, among which the history of Balaam 
the account of Korah's punishment stand conspicuoi 
repetition of the laws which had been previously g 
and directions for the division of the land of Canaa 
which they were about to take possession. 

10. The book of Deuteronomy, as its name denotes, 
tains a repetition of the civil and moral law, which v 
second time delivered by Moses, with some additions 
explanations, particularly designed for the benefit oft 
who, being born in the wilderness, were not present ^ 
the law was first promulgated. It includes only the i 
period of about two months, and finishes with an ace 
of the death of Moses, which is supposed to have 
added by his successor Joshua. 

1 1 These five books, which are known collertivel 
the name of the Pentateuch, were written by MoseSj 
contain the history of two thousand five hundred au 
ty-two years. 

12. The book of Joshua, which is the next in order, 
prel»ends the history of about thirty years, and contaii 
account of the conauest and division of the land ol 
naan, tbe renewal of the covenant with the Israelites, 
the death of Joshua. 

13. The book of Judges treats principally of those i 
trious persons who judged or governed Israel from 
time of Joshua to the establishment ef a kingly go^ 
ment under Saul, including a period of about three 
dred and nine years. Among tne remarkable eveni 
corded in this book, are the conquests of Gideon, the 
of Jepthah and the achievements of Sampson. 

14. The book of Ruth, which may be considered a 
plement to that of Judges, is so called from the nai 
the person whose historj it contains. It is written 
stylo of unaffected simplicity, and the transaction wh 
records exhibits the beauty of virtue in its loveliest : 

15. In t|»e first book of Samuel, the general thre 
the sacred history is resumed, and the account ofthp ^ 

es, ending with £li and Samuel, cou\i[iVeUd. U relates 
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the choice and rejection of Saul, the first king of Israel, 
and the anointing of David in his stead, with f\ most in- 
teresting account of the early part of the life of David, and 
of the reign and death of Saul. 

16. The second book of Samuel coafains the history of 
David, after the deatii of Saul, through a space of forty 
years. The first book of Kings commences with an ac- 
count of the death of David, and contains a period of one 
hundred and twenty-six years, to the death bi Jehosaphat ; 
and the second book of Kings continues the history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah through a ]>eriod of three hun- 
dred years, to the destruction of tlie city and temple of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 
SUMMARY — Continued, 

i. The two books of Chronicles were probably compil- 
ed by Ezra from the ancient records of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, and maybe considered as a kind of supple- 
ment to the preceding books of scripture. They contain 
a repetition of many of the events before related, and con- 
tinue the Jewish history from the accession of Solomon to 
the return from the Babylonian captivity, being a period 
of four hundred and eighty years. 

2. Ezrat the author of the book which bears his name, 
was a descendant from Aaron, and succeeded Zerubba- 
bel in the government of Judea. This book begins with 
the repetition of the two last verses of the second book of 
Chronicles, and carries the Jewish history through a peri- 
od of seventy-nine years, commencing from the proclama- 
tion of Cyrus, and contains an account of the captivity; 
of the re-establishment of the Jews in their native land; 
of the building and dedication of the temple; oftheap* 
pointment of Ezra to the gevemment of Judea ; of the dis- 
obedience of the Jews, and of i^e reform which he imme- 
diately effected among them^ 

S. The regular course of scripture history closes wliVv 
the book of J\rehemiah, who was xmA^ «f9«txi«t ^'I'Voi.^^^ 
by the king ofFersiu, upon hia f^u a]|^^\c»&»a^ ^\A.viV^ 

.0 
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gives an account of his appointment and adaiinistration 
through a space of about thirtj-six years. 

4. The took of Esther is so called because it contains 
the history of Esther, a Jewish captive, who bj her remark- 
able accomplishments gained the affection bftthe kine, and 
by marriage with him was raised to the throne of rersia. 
A prominent circumstance related in this book is the fa'te 
of the wretched Haman, who, to gratify his private resent- 
ment against an individual, plotted the destruction of the 
whole Jewish nation, but was wonderfully prevented from 
accomplishing his wicked purposes, and at length caused 
to fall into the snare which he had laid for another. 

5. The book of Jo6 contains the history of a man, equal- 
ly distinguished for purity and uprightness of character; 
for honours, wealth and domestic felicity, whom God per- 
mitted, for the trial of his faith, to be suddenly deprived 
of all his numerous blessings, and to be at once plunged 
into the deepest affliction, and most accumulated distress. 

6. It gives an account of his eminent piety, patience 
and resignation, under the pressure of these severe calam- 
ities ; and of his subsequent elevation to a degree of pros- 
perity and happiness, still greater than that which he had 
before enjoyed. 

7. Through the whole of this book we discover religious 
instruction shining forth amidst the venerable simplicity 
of ancient manners. It every where abounds with tlie 
noblest sentiments of piety, uttered with the spirit of in- 
spired conviction. 

8. It is a work unrivalled for the magnificence of its 
language, and for the beautiful and sublime images which 
it presents. In the wonderful speech of the Deity, every 
line delineates his attributes, every sentence opens a pic- 
ture of some grand object in creation, characterised by its 
most striking features. 

9» Add to this, that its prophetic parts reflect much 
light on the economy of God's moral ^vernment ; and 
every admirer of sacred antiquitj, every inquirer after re- 
ligious instruction will seriously rejoice that the enraptur- 
ed sentence of Job is realized to a more effectual ana un- 
foreseen accomplishnrient ; ths^t while the memorable re- 
cords of antiquity have mouldered from the rock, the as- 
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durance and sentiments of Job are graven in Scripture 
that no times shall alter— no changes shall eiace. 

10. The book of Fsalms is a collection of hymns or sa- 
cred songs in praise of God, and consists of poems of va- 
rious kinds. Thej are the productions of different persons, 
but are generally called the Psalms of David, because a 
great part of them was composed by him, and David him- 
self is distinguished by the name of the Psalmist. 

11. As hymns immediately addressed to the Deity, they 
reduce righteousness to practice ; and while we acquire 
the sentiments, we perform the offices of piety ; as while 
we supplicate for blessings, we celebrate the memorial of 
former mercies, and while in the exereise of deVotMD, 
faith is enlivened by the display of prophecy. 

13. The Proverbs we are informed, were written by 
Solomon, the son of David, a man, as the sacred writings 
assure us, peculiarly endued with divine wisdom. They 
consisitof excellent moral and religions precepts, calculat- 
ed to lead men of all descriptions into the way of tlieir du- 
ty, and to promote both their present and future happiness. 

13. The book of Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon 
are ascribed to the same author, l^e first of these con- 
tains suitable and striking reflections upon the vanity of 
earthly objects and pursuits, and the latter is an allegoric- 
al and prophetie representation of the mutual love sub- 
sisting between Christ and his Church. 

14. The remaining books of the Old Testament-are all 
prophetical, and are universally acknowledged by Chris- 
tians to have been written by the persons whose names 
they bear. They generally point out the dispersion of the 
Jews, and the future glories of the Church. Th« style in' 
many parts is highly poetical, and, taken together, they 
are probably unrivalled for sublimity, simplicity and piety. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SUMMARY-^ Confinzt^c?. 

1. The books of the New Testament were written at 
different times, and at places remote from each other ; axudl 
when the latest of them was publia\\eA>Vcv'i^«^^A\ak\iV5-\v 
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preached, and churches founded in many parts of AsU> 
Ikurope and Africa. 

2. These books may be divided into four classes^ name- 
ly, the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles and 
tlie Revelation. The four Gospels, written by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, contain, each of them, the history 
of our Saviour's life and ministry; but we must remember 
that no one of the Evangelists undertook to give an account 
of all the miracles which Christ performed, or of all the 
instcuctions which he delivered. 

S. I'he Gospels are written with different degrees of 
conciseness ; but every one of them is sufficiently full to 
prove that Jesus was the promised Messiah, the Saviour of 
the world, who had been predicted by a long succession of 
prophets, and whose advent was expected, at the time of 
his appearance, both by Jews and Gentiles. ^ 

4. The ticts contain an account of the first preaching of 
the Apostles, and of the establishment of Christianity ia- 
different places of Europe and Asia. The history extends 
to about thirty years after the ascension of our Saviour. 

5. The Epistles were written by different Apostles to 
single persons; to the churches of certain cities, or dis- 
tricts, or to the whole body of Christians then in the world. 
They are not to be considered as regular treatises npon 
the Christian religion, though its most essential doctrines 

'are occasionally introduced and explained. 

6. These letters were intended to confirm those to whom 
they were addressed in the true faith and^ practice of the 
Gospel ; to guard them against the prevailing corruptions ; 
to warn thera of impending dangers ; to animate them un- 
der persecutions ; or to correct irregularities and false 
opinions -into which they had fallen; in one word, to fur- 
nish them with such advice and rules of conduct as were 
suited to their respective circumstances. 

7. They are not only interesting, by informing us of the 
state of the primitive church, and of the errors and con- 
troversies which existed in the apostolical times ; but, as 
containing? many truths and many precepts higbly import- 
ant and valuable to Christians of every age anci of every 
country, they form a material part of the sacred volume, 
and will amply repay all the diligence and attention which 
are reic^uired for the right understanding of them. 
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8. The book of BevdaHon is written in a sublime and 
mysterious stjrie, containing a long series of prophecies of 
atl the great* events which were to take place in the Chris- 
tian Church, and calculated by the gradual accomplishment 
of these prectictionsi to afford to every succeeding age, 
additional testimony to the divine origin of our holy reli- 
gion. 

9. It concludes with a sublime description of the para- 
dise of God, the New Jerusalem, the city of the Redeemer 
—for a residence in which, tiie inspired volume is intended 
to fit mankind. Our hopes and our everlasting happiness 
depend upon the truth of the scriptures, which are able to 
make us wise unto salvation. And if any man detract 
therefrom, God will take away his part from the city and 
the tree of life. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

HISTORY OF ABRAHAM. 

1. The histories of individuals^ contained in the Oki 
Testament, are all of them remarkable for the simplicity, 
with which they are related ; the interest that they natur- 
ally excite, and the instruction which the^ are calculated 
to afford. They abound in tender and afitectiog incidents^ 
distinguished for their importance in the system of divine 
government, and conveying to mankind the most useful 
lessons for the regulation 4>i tbsir conduct in every condi- 
tion of life. 

2. They exhibit the character of the Supreme Being in 
the purest and most attracting colours, as markedliy for« 
bearance, mercy, goodness and truth ; they set fortn the 
deformity of vice, and the punishment by which sooner or 
later it is overtaken ; and they display tne charms of vir- 
tue in all their loveliness, at the same time pointing to the 
glorious rewards provided for tiiose who persevere in th^ 
ways of well doing. 

3. They shew, also, the assistance which may be expect- 
ed from on high by every one who holds fast his integrity, 
and the deliverance that will ultimately be wrought for 
thode who fear Clod and keep his commandmj^ckU^tiN^V^^^^ 

9* 
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staDdiQg the trials and temptations which for a time they 
maj be compelled te encounter. 

4. They teach us, that instead of travelling through the 
wilderness of life in peace and security, we must be ex- 
posed to many and great dangers ; that our faith must be 
exercised and our virtue proved ; and, while we.are bid not 
to put our trust in an arm of flesh, we are directed to the 
contemplation of those illustrious examples, which s^and 
as a lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our paths. 

5. In reading an account of the lives and actions of tlie 
distinguished men of antiquity which have been preserved 
to us by the Holy Spirit, we may learn to imbibe their 
feelings and dispositions ; to search into the motives of 
their conduct, and to apply them as rules of procedure to 
ourselves ; to be encouraged by their success, and to resist 
with firmness every adversary that may assault us, in the 
hope, that as we now inherit their taith and their constan- 
cy, so we may, at last, be made to participate in that glori- 
ous reward of honour and immortality which they have re- 
ceived. 

6. Among the individuals whose characters are exhibit- 
ed to us in the sacred writings, there is none more deserv- 
ing our admiration than the patriarch Abraham, who wars 
peculiarly the friend of God. The early history of this 
distinguished father of the Jewish race i& not particularly 
f5iven Dv his inspired biographer. 

7. We are simply informed that he was the son of Terah, 
who with his family departed from the land of the Chalde- 
ans to go into Canaan, and that he came into Harao and 
dwelt there. After the death of Terah, which took place: 
in Haran, Abraham, in obedience to the word of the Lord, 
commenced a second journey for the land of Canaan^ 
where he arrived in safety with Lot, the son of his brother.. 

8. After this event, many extraordinary circumstances 
occurred, all of which are particularly recorded in the 
book of Genesis. Among these we might distinguish 
the battle of the Kings in the vale of Siddim, and the sub- 
sequent pursuit of Abraham for the recovery of hi& brother's 
son, who had been taken prisoner; tiie appearance of 
Melchisedech, the priest of the Most High God, to whom 
Abraham paid tithes; thei destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; the promise of a Messiah in; tiio lsj)e of Isaac } 
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the birth of the latter ; the expulsion of Uhmael with his 
mother, and the command given to offer up a human sacri- 
fice in the person of a beloved child. 

9. In this latter transaction particularly was the faith of 
Abraham eminently proved, and his obedience to God 
clearly manifested. The subject is in itself mysterious 
and interesting, and the recital tender and affecting. We 
are briefly informed by the sacred historian, that at a cer- 
tain time» Abraham was tempted, or as it should nfther be 
understood, tried by his Maker, who commanded him to 
take his son, his only son, whom he loved, and offer him 
up for a burnt offering upon one of the u^ountiuns to which 
he should be directed. 

10. In compliance with this command, and without con- 
sulting his wife or any of his friends, he immediately pre- 
pared to do as God had bidden him. He probably received 
the order in a vision of the night, and, as we are told, rose 
up early in-the morning intent only upon the fatal sacri* 
iice. 

1 1. He held m> parley with flesh and blood ; he express- 
ed no doubts of the reality of what had passed. It waft 
enough for him to know that his God had commanded, and 
that however trying to the feelings of human nature might 
be a compliance, it was his duty instantly to obey. 

12. Benold him, then, on his journey, to the mountain of 
vrhich God had told him. Hear him, ^s he approaches the 
place destined for the sacrifice, directing his servants to 
remain where they were, while he and uie lad went still 
farther to worship. In silence the father and the son pass 
on together. 

13. At length the solemn pause is interrupted by a ques- 
tion from Isaac which must have penetrated deeply the 
soul of the parent My father, behold the fire and the 
wopd ! but where is the lamb for a burnt offering ? In hum- 
ble and pious resignation the patriarch answers, — My son, 
God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offerifig ! . 

14. It was not until they arrived at the place, that Isaac 
-was informed of the appointed victim. Without a strug- 
gle or complaint, he submits to be bound by the hand of his 
father^ — ^The altar is raised— the v^ood placed }n order— 
and Isaac laid thereon. 

15. In the fortitude of his ^ouh add with an uxuih&kft»^ 
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trust in God, Abraham stretches forth his hand for the 
koife ; the deadly weapon is grasped ; the fatal blow aboat 
to be. ^iven— when the voice of the angel, calling to him 
out ot heaven, bids him forbear ! " Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, neither do tliou any thing unto him, for now 
1 know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son from me.** 

16. How^orious was this triumph of faith over every 
selfish aifection and every temporal interest, and how in- 
finite is the reward which he is inheriting who could thus 
sive up, at the command of God, that which was dearer to 
him than his own life ! 

17. May this be a lesson to us to be willing to make any 
sacrifice which our Maker demands, with the confident aa> 
su ranee, that if we put our trust in him, however great may 
be our trouble and danger, he will never leave nor forsake 
us. As our day is, so shall our strength be, and with the 
temptation, he will also provide a wa^ for our escape. 

18. He is not unmindful of our infirmities, and if we 
manifest, as did Abraham, that faith which is superior to 
every worldly affection and interest, he will grant us his 
support, and deliver us from all our troubles. He will 
guide us by his Spirit in the wiiy of our duty, and finally 
by his favour, receive us into 111^ everlasting. 



> 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

CHARACTER OF HAZAEL. 

i. There is no truth more evident, or whiclr has beeu 
more abundantly proved from th« history of mankind, than 
this, that a sudden transition from one station in life to 
another, has a powerful influence in changing the feelings 
and dispositions as well as the conduct of those by whom 
it is experienced. Particularly is this the case with the in- 
dividual who from poverty and servitude has by some un- 
expectcid event been exalted to the height of worldly wealth 
and dominion. 

2. The temper of his mind and the affections of his soul 
seem to be as wonderfully transformed as his outward cir- 
cumstancesi and it is not uncommon to. behold one, while- 
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in the vale of adversity, loud in his professions of benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, an apparent friend to the equal 
rights of meo, and full in the manifestation of a heart over- 
flowing with the tenderest sensibility at the prospect of 
human woes, whether real or imaginary, who is, neverthe- 
less, upon a change of his fortunes, distinguished for his 
avarice and oppression, and rendered conspicuous by his 
injustice and nis cruelty. 

3. It is impossible for any one to determine what would 
be the state of his feelings or the course of his conduct, 
were he to be placed in a situation materially different 
from that which he now occupies. 

4. So long as we move in a small and confined sphere, 
our desires as well as our views may be limited ; but 
whenever the scene of action is extended and new and va* 
rious objects present themselves to the si^ht, a thousand 
hitherto unknown excitements will call into operation 
passions of the existence of which we were previously ig- 
norant, and a multitude of powerful motives will be pre- 
sented on every side urging us on to acts from which our 
"whole souls 'would once have revolted. 

5. This is remarkably exemplified in the history of Ha* 
zael, the servant of Benhadad, king of Syria, of whose 
character and conduct we have an account in the second 
book of Kings. It is related by the sacred historian, that 
ISlisha, the man of Ghid, had arrived at Damascus, during 
the illness of the king. When this was made known to 
the latter, he immeaiately dispatched Hazael, to ask of 
the prophet whether he should recover of the disease by 
whioh he was then confined. 

6. Hazael, having come into his presence, delivered his 
message, and received an answer unfavourable to his mas- 
ter, beheld with surprise that Elisha continued to gaze 
steadfastly upon his features, and to contemplate his coun- 
tenance with emotions of grief and sorrow. 

7. In this manner they remained until Hazael was 
ashamed and the man of God wept. His feelings could be 
jto longer suppressed, and he burst into tears* It had been 
revealed tohwi that the person who then stood before him 
would become king; of Syria; that he would make war up- 
on the children ofisraef, and g;reatly afflict and persecute 
the people, desolating their cities^ and dcatro^m^^lcfixc Sste- 
habitants. 
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8. This he informed Hazael, upon being askecl^ was thd 
cause of his weeping ; and the declaration so astonished 
the messenger of the kin^, that he involuntarily exclaim* 
ed. Is thy servant a dog that he shottld do this great thinei 
He could not conceive by what means power would be 
placed in his hands to enable him to inflict such evils upon 
the Israelites, nor could he for a moment admit the idea 
that his heart would ever suflTer him to be goiltj of crimen 
which at that time appeared to him so enormous. 

9. The history, however, informs us, that he returned 
to his master, and so suddenly was his nature changed^ 
that he could not wait the event of the disease, but at once 
meditated and accomplished the murder of Benhadad, and 
reigned over the kingdom in his stead. After this, he made 
war upon the Israelites as Elisha had predicted, and found 
that he could do, without hesitation or remorse, much more 
than the great thing which he at first contemplated with 
so much horror. 

10. From the whole story we learn the danger of too 
great a dependence upon our own strength and resolutions, 
and the foll^ of desiring a change from the condition in 
which Providence has placed us. Had Hazael continued 
in servitude, he would probably have escaped the coinmis* 
sion of so many crimes, and if we desire the continuance 
of our innocence and peace we must avoid thfs snares in 
which he was taken. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

HISTORY OF HAMAN. 

1. Thk consequences of pride and ambition ; the wick- 
edness of despising and oppressing the poor ; the guilt of 
pursuing a desired object in an unlawful manner, and the 
obstructions to happiness, attendant upon a state of grand' 
eur and exaltation, are admirably illustrated in the stor) 
of Haman, the chief favourite of the king of Persia. 

2. We read that he was promoted and advanced by hU 
sovereign, ami that a seat was given him above all the prin< 
ces of the realm. With the particular cause of this exalt- 
ation we are unacquainted. Perhaps by his courage and 
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valour, he had distingoished himself io the battles of his 
countrj; or we may suppose that by his wisdom io couq- 
cil, he had gained the favour of the icing. 

S. But whatever might have been the cause of his ad* 
Tancement to the most lionourable station which a subject 
could occupy, we are, nevertheless, assured of the fact, and 
from the subsequent events it appears that the king was 
deceived in his choice, and had ignorantly selected as his 
chief favourite a man who was actuated bj selfishness 
alone, and whose heart knew not the influence of religion 
or humanity. 

4. In obedience to the royal command, the servants who 
attended at the palace, bowed and did reverence untolla- 
nian whenever ne passed through the gates where tliey 
stood. It was not from any respect for the man himseli, 
nor in grateftH acknowledgement of his virtues that this 
external homaze was offered in his presence. 

5. The mind was probably very far from being in uni- 
son with the body ; and although humility and reverence 
were manifested m the outwardgesture,yet prejudice and 
envy and hatred lurked within. Perhaps too, the sneer of 
scorn and contempt followed the proua favourite, though 
concealed from his view, and discovered to the spectator 
that honour is not always where it seems, and that the ad- 
ulation of dependents is no mark of the sincerity of the 
heart 

6. Still in regard to the authority of the king, and pos- 
sibly influenced by fear of the power of Haman, the ser- 
vants continued to acknowledge his grandeur, and to bow 
io humble reverence before the man whom their master 
delighted to honour. 

7* There was one, however, who could not dissimulate 
the feelings of his soul. There was one, whose honest 
heart held no alliance with guilt, wherever found or how- 
ever distinguished, and whose faithful countenance carried 
no mask to conceal from the world the sentiments by 
ivhich he was governed. 

8. This was Mordecai, a captive Israelite, who had been 
carried away from Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon ; whose fidelity to the sovereign had been mani- 
fested by the discovery of a conspiracy against his thr<\<\^ 
tod person, and by whose means de\vv^\wic.^^^'^N;\ww'^ 
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for his countrymen when exposed to the vengeance of an 
unprincipled individual. 

9. He could not unite with the multitude in manif^t- 
ing a respect to which his heart was a stranger ; and al- 
tliough the tribute of feigned homage and adulation was 
paid to the favourite of the prince on every side, yet he 
who knew well the corruption of his heart and the wicked- 
ness of of his life, constantly refused to prostrate himself 
in the apparent admiration of virtues which did not exist 

10. Honour and distinction, when allied with guilt; pre- 
sented no attractions to the indignant Mordecai, nor could 
the authority of the king, who held in his liands the power 
of life and death over his subjects, induce him, in the least 
degree, to swerve from that which he considered a sacred 
duty to himself, his country and his God. 

11. His singular and independent behaviour roused, as 
was to be expected, the proud spirit of Haman, who, be- 
holding his obstinacy and contempt, meditated at once the 
death of an enemy and the extermination of an innocent 
people. But by the wonderful providence of Almighty 
God, his plans were suddenly defeated, and all his hopes 
at once disappointed. 

12. Mordecai had some time before rendered great ser- 
vice to the state by discovering and making known a con- 
spiracy against the life of the king, and it was so ordered, 
that his fidelity should remain unrewarded until the time 
when he and his people were in. the most imminent dan- 
ger, 

13. It Mras then remarkably presented to the ^iew of the 
king, and the haughty favourite himself was compelled in 
the most public manner to bear testimony to the worth of 
a man from whom he had received no honour and whose 
destruction he was then meditating. But this was only 
the prelude to a still greater revolution in the affairs of 
Haman. 

14. The next day his wicked devices were all brought 
to light ; the favour of the king, through the instrumental- 
ity of Mordecai and Esther the queen was turned into ha- 
tred and indignation ; the Jews were delivered from their 
fears and tlieir distress, and tlie guilty, wretched Haman 
ended his days upon the gallows which he had prepare^ 
for another. 
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15. Thus when wickedness reaches a certain height, 
retribution takes place even in the present world. Thus 
guilt is often punished, however exalted or honoured, and 
innocence gloriously vindicated, (hough tiuthed in r ij^s, 
oppressed, persecuted and despised. 

16. O how little is the man of guilt, however exalted 
or distinguished, to be envied I And yet we call the rich, 
the great and the proud happy. May God deliver us from 
the ways of the transgiessor whose oppressions ftU ur. •:\ 
the innocent, and enable us to live the life of the rigaieous 
that our last end may also be like his. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

PROPHECIES 07 BALAAM. 

1. Balaam is supposed to have been an idolater, and 
was a sQOthsayer in Pethor near the land of Moab, through 
which the children of Israel journeyed in their way to the 
promised inheritance. Balaic, the king of the country^ 
naving great faith in the efficacy of inchantments, sent 
messengers immediately to Balaam, inviting him tu come 
and curse the people who had presumed, witiiout leave, to 
pass through his dominions. 

2. In the first place, Balaam refused to comply with the 
request, but at length h^ departed witli the servants of the 
king, and although his way was perverse before the Lord, 
he was permitted to reach in safety a^city of M oab, where 
he was met by Balak, who, on the morrow, carried him up 
into the high places of Baal, that he might see the utmost 
parts of the people. 

3. He was not suffered, however, to speak evil of the 
chosen of the Lord. In every attempt, the Spirit of God 
came upon him, and he was compelled to pronounce a 
blessins instead of a curse. The anger of Balak was thus 
kindled, and Balaam was dismissed m haste without bav- 
ing accomplished the end for which he had been invited 
to Moab. 

4. The following are the parables or pro^l\^^\^% ^^^^Sc^ 
he delivered, and are di8tino;ms\\ed W ^«vt wJK:JCYNv\V'^'k v 
welJ as for the occasioQ upon wbidik ticie^ '^wc^^vXkr^^ 

10 
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5. " Balak, the king of Moab, hath brought me from 
Aram, out of the mountains of the east, sajing. Come, 
curse me Jacob, and come, defy Israel. How shall I cui*8e 
whom God hath not cursed ? or how shall I defy whom 
tlie Lord hath not defied.? 

6. " For from the tops of the rocks I see him, and from 
the hills I behold him : lo, the people shall dwell alone, 
and shall not be reckoned among the nations. Who can 
count the dust of Jacob, and the number of the fourth part 
of Israel ? Let me die the death of the righteous, anci let 
my last end be like his ! 

' r. " God is not a man that he should lie, nor the son of 
man that he should repent : hath he said, and shall he not 
do it P or hath he spoken, and siiall he not make it good ? 
Behold I have received commandment to bless, and he 
hath blessed, and I cannot reverse it, • 

8. ** He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither hath 
he ^een perverseness in Israel : the Lord his God is with 
him, and the shout of a king is among them. God brought 
them out of Egypt ; he hath as it were the strength of an 
unicorn. 

9. " Surely, there is no inchantment against Jacob, nei- 
ther is there any divination against Israel : according to 
this time it shall be said of Jacob and of Israel, What hath 
God wrought ! Behold, the people shall rise up as a great 
lion, and lift himself up as a young lion ; he shall not lie 
down until he cat of the prey and ciiink of the blood of the 
slain. 

10. " How goodly are thy tents, Jacob, and thy taber- 
nacles, O Israel I As the vallies are they spread forth ; as 
jjiardens by the river's side ; as the trees of lign aloes which 
the Lord hath planted. Blessed is he that blesseth thee, 
and cursed is he that cursetl^thec. 

11. "I shall see him, but not now ; I shall behold him, 
but not nigh ; there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a 
sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners 
of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth.** 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH. 

I.' A^'D Saul and the men of Israel were gathered tor 
gcther,and pitched bj the vallej of Elah, and set the bat- 
tle in array against the Philistines^ And the Philistines 
stood on a mountain on tlic one side, and Israel stood on 
a mountain on the other side : and there was a valley be- 
Iween them. 

2. And there went out a champion out of the camp of 
the Philistines, named Goliath of Gath, whose height was 
six cubits and a span. And he had an helmet of brass up- 
on his head, and he was armed with a coat of mail : and 
the wei(2;ht of the coat was five thousand shekels of brass. 

3. And he had greaves of brass upon his legs, and a tar- 
get of brass between his shoulders. And the staff of his 
spear was like a weaver's beam, and his spear's head weigh- 
ed six hundred shekels of iron: and one bearing a shield 
went before him. 

4. And he stood and cried unto the armies of Israel^ 
and said unto them, Why are ye come out to set your battle 
in array ? Am I not a Philistine, and ye servants to Saul ? 
Choose you a man for you, and let him come down to me; 
If he be able to fight with me, and to kill me, then will we 
be your servants : but if I prevail against him, and kill 
him, then shall ye be our servants, and serve us. 

5. And the Philistine said, I defy the armies of Israel 
this day ; give me a man that we may fight together. When 
Saul and all Israel heard those words of the Philistine, 
they were dismayed, and s;reatly afraid. 

6. And David said to Saul, Let no ^nan's heart fail be- 
cause of him : thy servant will 5:0 and fight with this Phil- 
istine. And Saul said to Daviil, Thou art not able to go 
against this Philistine to fight with him i for thou art but a 
youth, and he a man of war fro r his youlli. 

7. And David said unto Saul, Thy servant kept his fa- 
ther's sheep, and there came a lion and a bear, and took a 
lamb out of the flock ; and I went out after him, and smote 
him, and delivered it out of his mouth : and when he arose 
against me, I caught him by his beard and 8n\<it<^ Vaxx "^^^ 
slew him, . 

8s T/}/ servant slew botVi 1\i^\vqw ^xA ^^>k^^^N^^^ 
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my lord. Then David took hold on his clothes, and rent 
thein» and likewise all the men that were with him. 

6. And they mourned and wept, and fasted until even, 
for Saul, and for Jonathan his son, and for the people of 
the Lord, and for the house of Israel ; because tney were 
fallen bv the sword. 

7. And David said unto the jouns man that told him. 
Whence art thou ? and he answered, I am the son of a 
stranger, an Amalckite. And David said unto him, How, 
wast thou not afraid to stretch forth thine hand to destroy 
the Lord's anointed ? 

8. And David called one of the young men, and said. 
Go near, and fall upon hira. And he smote him that he 
die^I. And David said unto him. Thy blood be upon thy 
head : for thy mouth hath testified against thee, saying, ( 
have slain the Lord's anointed. 

9. And David lamented with this lamentation over 
Saul and over Jonathan his son : The beauty of Israel is 
slain upon thy high places ; how are the mighty fallen ! 

10. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye moun« 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let- there be' 
rain upon you, nor fields of offering : for there the shield 
of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as 
though he had not been anointed with oil. 

11. From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the 
sword" of Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jonathaa 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided ; they were swifter than eagles, 
they were stronger than lions. 

1 2. Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed 
3'^ou in scarlet, with other delights ; who put on ornaments 
of gold upon your apparel. How are the mighty fallen in 
the^ midst of the battle ! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in 
thine high places. 

13. I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ;very 
})leasant hast thou been unto me : thy lov« to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of women. How are the mighty 
^}}en, andjthe weapons of war perished! 
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CHAPTER LI. 

HUMAN FRAILTY. 

1. Man that is born of a woman is of few flays, and ful^ 
of trouble. " He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down i 
he ileeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 

^ And dost thou open thine eyes upon such an one, 
and brin^est me into judgment with thee? Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? Not one» 

S. Seeing his days are determined, the number of his 
months are with thee, thou hast appointed his bounds that 
he cannot pass : Turn from him, that he may rest, till he 
shall accomplish, as an hireling, his day. 

4. For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will 
not cease. '1 hough the root thereof wax old in the earth, 
and the stock thereof die in the ground ; 

5. Yet, through the scent of water, it will bud, and bring 
forth boughs like a plant. But man dieth, and wasteth 
away : yea, man giveth op the ghost, and where is he ? 

6. As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decay- 
eth and drieth up: Soaian lieth down, and riseth not: 
till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be 
raised out of their sleep. 

7. O that thou woiildest hide me in the grave, that thou 
wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, that 
thou wouldest appoint me a set. time, and remember me ! 
If a man die, shall he live again ? All the days of my ap< 
pointed time will I wait, till my change come. 

8. Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee : thou wilt 
have a desire to the work of thine hands. For now thoa 
numberest my steps : dost thou not watch over my sin ? 

9. My transgression is sealed up in a bag, and thou 
se west up mine iniquity. And surely the mountain fall- 
ing cometh to nought, and the rock is removed out of his 
place. 

10. The waters wear the stones : thou washest away the 
things which grow out of the dust of the earth ; and thou 
destroy est the hope of man. Thou prevailest forever 
against him, and he passeth: thou chaiv^«lVvv3»^<^vi\)iv9b> 
Qanc«, and sendest him away. 

JU* His soBB come to hoajur, auAVv^ Vx«w^^V^'bs^.\ 
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and they are brought low, but he perceivetb it not of thei 
But his flesh upon him shall have paiiiy and his soul with 
him shall mourn. 



CHAPTER LII. 

PARABLES. 

1. And behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempf< 
him, saying, Master, what shall i do to inherit eternal lif 
He saici unto him. What is written in the law ? How rea 
est thou ? 

2. And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord tl 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with i 
thy strengl^h, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
thyself. And he said unto him. Thou hast answen 
right; this do, and thou shalt live. 

3. But he, willins to justify himself, said unto Jesu 
And who is my neighbour? And Jesus, answering, sai 
A certain man went down froip Jerusalem to Jericho, ar 
fell amone thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, ai 
wounded liim, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

4. And by chance there came down a certain priest th, 
way; and when he saw him, hfe passed by on the otii 
side. And likewise a Levite, when he was at the plac 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the other sid 

5. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, can 
where he was : and when he saw him, he had compassii 
on him : And went to him, and bound up his wound 
iiouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, an 
brou^t him to an inn, and took care of him. 

6. And on the morrow» when be departed, he took o\ 
two pence, and gave them to the host, and ssdd unto hir 
Take cal*e of him : and whatsoever thou spendest mor 
when I come again I will repa^ thee. Which now of thes 
three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that fe 
among the thieves? , 

T. And he siud. He that shewed mercy on him. The 
said Jesus unto him. Go, and do thou likewise. 

A Aad lie spake a parabU u«l^ ^^\fr> %aivc^;TN 
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ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully; 
and he thought within himself, sayiug. What shall 1 do^ 
because I have no room ^liere to besLow my fruits ? 

9. And he said, Tnis will 1 di): I will pull down mj 
barns and build j^reater; and there will I bestow al! my 
fruits and my goods. And 1 will say to my soul. Son), 
thou hast muf.h goods laid up for many years ; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 

10. But God said unto him. Thou fool, this night fhy 
soul shall be required of thee : then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided P So is he that laycth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God, 

1 1. And he spake this parable unto certain which trust* 
ed in themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
others : Two men went up into the temple to pray ; the 
one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. 

IS. The Pharisee stood, and prayed thus with himself, 
God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast 
twice in the week, f give tithes of all that I possess. ^ 

.13. And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift 
up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. I tell you, 
this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other: for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; 
and he.thathumbleth himself shall be exalted. 

14. And as they heard these things, he added and spake 
a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because 
they thought that the kingdom of God should immediately 
appear. He said therefore, A certain nobleman went in« 
to a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to 
return. 

15. And he called his ten servants, and delivered them 
ten pounds, and said unto them. Occupy till I come. But 
his citizens hated him, and sent a message after him, say- 
ing, We will not have this man to reign over us. 

16. And it <iame to pass, that when he was returned, 
having received the kingdom, then he cov^laa5aAft5L^J^ft%^ 
servants to be called unto \i\m, to vA\om V^V^^^^^^*^;^ 
money, that he might know kovi mudft. ch<kci \»»s^ ^^^ 
gaiaea by trading. 
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17. Tiien came the first, saying. Lord, thy pound hath 
gained ten pounds. And he said unto him. Well, thou 
good servant : because thou hast been faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over tea cities. 

18. And the second came, saying, Lord, thy pound bath 
gained five pounds. And he said like^^ise to liim. Be thou 
also over five cities. 

19. And another came, saying, Lord, behold, herein 
thy pcund, wiiich I have kept laid up in a napkin: for I 
feared thee, because thou art an austere man ; thou takest 
up that thou layedst not down, and reapcst tliat thou didst 
not sow. 

20. And he saith unto him. Out of thine own mouth will 
1 jud<^e thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I 
was an austere roan, taking up that 1 laid not down, and 
reaping that I did not sow ! wherefore then gavcst not 
thou my money into the bank, that at my coming 1 might 
have required mine own with usury. 

21. And he said unto them that stood by, Tak« from 
him the pound, and give it to him that hath ten podnds. 
(And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds.) 

22. PVr i say unto you. That onto every one which hath 
shall be given ; and from him that hath not, even tliat he 
hath shall be taken away from him. But those mine ene- 
mies, whix^h would not tliat 1 should reign over tliem, bring 
hither, and slay them before me, 

23. Then began he to S])eak to the people this parables 
A certain man planted a vineyard, and let it forth to hus- 
bandmen, and went into a far country for a long time. 
And at the season he sent a servant to the husbandmen, 
that they slioiild give him of the fruit of the vineyard : but 
the iiusbandmon beat him, and sent him away empty. 

24. And again he sent another servant ; and they beat 
him also, and entreated him shamefully, and sent him away 
empty. And again he sent the third ; and they wounded 
him also, and cast him out. 

25. Then said the lord of the vineyard. What shall I 
do? I will send my beloved son : it may be they will rev- 
erence him when they see him. But when the husband- 
men saw him, they reasoned among themselves, saying, 
Tins is the heiv: come, let usk\VV\\\UA»V\YaXVVv^\\xWv<flk^^^ 

laaj; be ours^ 
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26. So they cast him out of the vineyard, and killed 
him. What, therefore, shall the lord of the vineyard do un- 
to them? He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, 
and shall give the vineyard to others. And when they 
heard It, they said, God forbid. 

27. And he beheld them, and said, What is this then 
that is written. The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same is become the head of the corner? Whosoever shall 
fall upon that stone shall be broken ; but on whomsoever 
it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

ON TIME. 

1. Nothing is so valuable, and nothing so much wasted 
as time. It is by a good or a bad use of time that we are 
happy or miserable both in this world and the next. 

2. A stated time is allotted us by Providence fc.r the im- 
provement of those faculties which are given to us; and if 
this time is not properly managed, our faculties are not 
only left uncultivated, but generally depraved and spoiled. 

S. It is a very mistaken notion, common to youth, to 
imagine that they have a great deal of time beforehand, and, 
therefore, can afford to squander away the present in idle 
amusement; but they ought to consider, that though there 
is .a probability that they have a proportion of time in re- 
version, there is not any thing like a certainty of it. 

4. We need not recur to the weekly bills of mortality 
to prove that youth is liable to death ; every one's circle 
of acquaintance will furnish him with melancholy instances 
of the brittleness of the age of youth, and every church 
yard will exhibit the tears of parents upon the tomb stones 
of their children. 

5. But should Providence afford time by prolonging our 
life to its latest period, it cannot be saiif, that we have a 
moment to spare. Every day brings its duty; to morrow 
is not in our power, and if we borrow of the present time 
to pay in the future, we run in debt to an inexorahUt^\^^- 
itor, who never forgives us e\tV\<^r pnwcx^^X wc \\jX?««^V.\ 
for we must exert ourselves with dou\At \tv^vj^%V.\'^ \» ^^^tfs^- 

er our time, or /we it forever. 
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6. A scnsc*of this truth made a Roman Emperor, i 
he had p'H^pd the day without doing some good ac 
oxL-laim, / have lost a day / and it 18 a solemn truth, \^ 
it becomes every candidate for immortality to con: 
that we are hereafter to give a strict account of the 
provi»m<*nt and abuse of every hour, when we shall 
assuroilly find, that it had been better for us never to 
been born, than to have suffered the days of our prob^ 
to paNS in sloth and inactivity, useless to ourselves 
unprofitable to our fellow creatures. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

BEAU HUNTING IN FINLAND. 

1. The favourite weapon of the Finlandcr, in hui 
Ih^ bear, i< an iron lance fixed at the end of a pole, 
about tlie distance of a foot from the point of the Ian 
lix#*d a cross-bar whii^li prevents the instrument from 
etratinjf too far into the body of tlie bear, or passing thr 
both side*. 

2, When the Finlander has dir-?overed where the 
has taken up his winter quarters, he goes to the place 
makes a noise at the entrance of his den, by which hi 
deavours to irritate and provoke him to quit his h\ 
hold. 

S. The bear hesitates and seems unwilling to come 
but continuing to be molested by the hunter, and per 
by the barking of his dog, he at length gelt up and ri 
in fury from his cavern. The moment he sees the pea 
he rears himself upon his hiud legs, ready to tear hi 
pieces. 

4. The Finlander instantly puts himself in the atti 
of defence — that is to say, he brings back the iron I 
el(»<e to his breast, concealing from the bear the leng 
the role, in order that he may not have time to be upo 
guard, and consequently to parry with his paws the m- 
blow which the hunter means to aim at his vitals. 

5. The Finlander then advances boldly towards the I 
Bor does he strike the blow till they are so near each o 

that the animal stretches out h\& ]^avi% \a \j&^x Vi\% ^tl^ 
OiBtlimb from liuA^, 
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6. At that Instant the peasant pierces his heart with the 
Iance» which, bat for the cross bar, would come out at the 
shoulder ; nor could he otherwise prevent the bear -from 
falling upon him« an accident which might be highly dan- 
gerous^ 

7. By means of the cross bar the animal is kept upright, 
and ultimately thrown upon his back : but what may seem 
to some very extraordinary, is, the bear feeling himself 
wounded, instead of attempting with his paws to pull out 
the lance, holds it fast, ana presses it more deeply into the 
wound. 

8. When the bear, after rolling upon the snow, ceases 
from the last struggles of death, the Finlandcr lays hold of 
him, and calls for the assistance of his friends, who drag 
the carcase to his hut — and this triumph terminates in a 
sort of festival, where the poet assists and sings the ex- 
ploits of the hunter. 



CHAPTER LV. 

HONESTY REWARDED. 



1. In a small town about five miles from Petersburgh, 
lived a poor old^ German woman. A little cottage was 
her only possession, and the visits of a few ship-masters, 
on their way to the city, her only livelihood. 

2. Several of these, having one evening stopped at her 
house, she found, when they were gone, a sealed bag of 
money under the table. Her surprise, at this unexpected 
discovery, was naturally very great. 

S, Someone of the company, just gone, had certainly 
forgotten it, but they had undoubtedly put out to sea, the 
wind being fiiir, and there was no hope of their returning. 
The good woman put the bag into her cupboard to keep it 
till it should be called for. 

4. For seven years it remained where she had placed 
it ; and tiiough want and good opportunities often tempt* 
ed her to make use of it tor herself, her good principles 
overcame every temptation. At the expiration of lib.\% ^^. 
riod, two ship-masters stopped oae «veu\\i^^\k&^\si!»^M^^ 
take wbatre/reshment they could bad* 

II 
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5. ConversiDg of various matters, one of tiiem asked his 
companion whether he had ever before been in that place. 
Yes, indeed, I have, replied he ; I know the place bat too 
well ; my being here once cost me seven hundrdt rubles. 
There were several of us together, and in our haste to take 
the advantage of the wind, f carelessly left my \mf; behind. 

6. This speech aroused the attention of the oldT woman, 
who was sitting in one corner of the room, and who im- 
mediate! v desired the stranger to inform her whether the 
bag which contained the money was sealed. Yes it was, 
replied he, and with this very seal here at mv watch chain. 

7. The woman, on looking at the seal, knew directly 
Uhat it was the same with the impression upon the bag, 

and observed, that b^ that he might prdiabl v be able to re- 
cover his money aeain. Recover it ! said he ; no, mother, 
I am rather too old to expect that» I have tten enough of 
the world to know that honesty is not so much to be de- 
pended upon. 

8. Besides, it is now seven years since I lost the monej. 
I am sorry that I have been so foolish as to mention the 
subject, for it always makes me melanchol v. My loss, it 
is true, has in some measure been made up by my good for- 
tune since, but at present, I desire to hear no more about it. 

9. In the mean time, the good woman had privately re- 
tired, and was now coming forward with the bag. See 
here ! said she ; perhaps you maj be convinced that hon- 
esty is not so rare as you imagine. The owner of the 
money was, as may be supposed, highly delighted at the 
recovery of his property. 

10. He seized the»b«^, and tore open the seal ; and al- 
though the old woman protested that she had done no more 
than her duty, and required no reward, yet ^he was pre- 
sented with a hundred rubles as a recompense for her 
honesty. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

OBARAOTER OF A COTTAGER. 



jeaijt 



1. In a small village in the west of England, lived, some 
ny siace, an old weniaB» ?rVvo vra»VjA^tLby the name pf 
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Margaret Her cottage! was bailt with turf and covered 
with straw, but from the air of neatness which every thing 
about it exliilnted, could not fail of attracting the notice of 
the passing stranser. 

2. Soon after me death of its owner, two friends hap- 
pened, in their travels, to meet at this place ; and being 
invited by the beauty of the scenery ana the desire of dis- 
coursing; with freedom upon past events, to a walk in the 
fields, they found themselves unexpectedly at the entrance 
of the humble cottage, which a tall hedge had at first hin- 
dered them from seeine. 

3. While they stood in admiration of its neatness and 
simplicity, and anxious to know something of its occupant ; 
they were joined by a villager, who informed them that it 
was then uninhabited, and af their request, proceeded to 
give the character of its late owner, the substance of which 
was as follows : 

4. She was a native of this village, and lived all her life 
here, without any loose desire of seeking her fortune^ of 
fancied expectation of meeting with advancement in dis- 
tant places. Being always averse from service, she had 
no borrowed vices nor imitated follies; she was unae* 
quainted with the false pleasures of luxury and expense, 
and what she knew nothing of, she neither desired nor 
envied. 

5. Her wants were the wants of nature ; she had not 
habituated herself to falsehood by flattering the vanity of & 
gaudy mistress, nor learned the art of shedding tears for 
trifles, or bearing insolence with an aflected submission ; 
but having thus escaped the seneral source of corruption, 
and at the same time excluded herself from all hopes of 
any assistance but that of Providence, she maintained her- 
self by an honest and unwearied industry, free from dis- 
tress and above dependence. 

6. It is the right of every cottager to graze a cow on 
the adjoining common. This privilege was Margaret's 
estate. She had, many years ago, purchased a cow with 
the money she had saved out of tiie wages of her daily la- 
bour. From her, she was suppli^ with milk, butter and 
cheese, part of which she lived on, and part she carcv^^ V^c^ 
the market. 

7 In a Uttie garden, clofte^ to t\\fe >wi>a^^> ^wi^-V^^ ^'^ 
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of bee hiTes, by which, when no other business called her 
away, she sat knitting, with a contented heart and a smil- 
ing face. The hum of the active insects entertained her 
car, and the example of their labour exerted her indiistr7« 

8. Thus, what would have been wretchedness and pov- 
erty in tbe estimation of those who have been accustomed 
to fashionable life, was ease and affluence in the natural 
condition of humanity. 

9. The neatness and regularity of her house made me 
often frequent it; her furniture and utensils, of the cheap- 
est sort, were always clean and always in order, and every 
thing about her seemed to be under the direction of pru- 
dence and the smiles of heaven. 

10. When she rose in the morning, her devotions were 
her first employment ; her earliest and purest thoughts 
were offered to her Creator, in a form of humble adoration. 
She then read a short portion of the holy scriptures with a 
siacere and earnest attention, not with a view of reconcil- 
ing them to vice or.of interpreting them In her own favour, 
but of regulating her behaviour by their unerring rules ; 
nor till those duties were performed, did she suffer her 
mind to fix upon the business of the day. 

11. She then milked her cow and made her cheese, af- 
ter which, she sat down by her bees, and, except the little 
time spent in her meals, worked till evening. She never 
Went far from home ; her longest journey was to the next 
market, where she sold the produce of her little dairy, re- 
ceived the price of her knitting, and bought what her own 
cow and garden did not afford her. At the close of the 
day, she again milked her cow, and concluded the day with 
reading and devotions. 

13. Thus was her life one uniform scene of innocence 
and piety, not saddened by misfortune, nor varied by ca- 
price ; she enjoyed a health scarcely interrupted, till the 
aj^e ot seventy, and then dying of a short illness, was 
frnmd possessed of sixty pounds ; which she had laid up, 
that when she should be able to work no longer she might 
not subsist upon the labour of others. 

13. Such was the history of Margaret, the inhabitant of 
the little cottage, a place, which by her industry and her 
virtue, she rendered far more venerable than the splendid 
pa/aces of sloth and luxury. 
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14. When we sit in solitude, out of Ae sight of men and 
unbiassed by their customs ; when we are not afraid of be- 
ing ridiculed bj wit, or wondered at by folly ; is it possi- 
ble to doubt a moment which to prefer? Can rational be- 
ings put weeks, months and years, trifled away in unim- 
proTing discourse, idle visits and empty amusements, in 
competition with Margaret's useful labour ? 

15. But if we look further into the conduct of those who 
stand in higher life, and add their vices to their follies ; 
if, with the time lost in thoughtless diversions, we reckon 
that which is wasted by unlawful passions, in ambitious 
pursuits or criminal indulgences; if we reflect on the al- 
lurements to wickedness and discouran;eme^ from virtue, 
^e shall be still more convinced of the happiness of ob- 
scurity. 

16. It is certain thai with whatever contempt we may 
now look on so narrow a circle of life, most of us will, at a 
time when we shall think most justly, wish that such only 
had fallen to our lot 

17. The devotions of Margaret, so far as we may pre- 
sume to judge, were not disregarded, since they were of- 
fered by one who lived in the practice of all the duties that 
fell within her compass of action. They, no doubt, drew 
nponjier the eyes of those angelick beings who look witli 
contempt on pompous greatness, and turn with abhorrence 
from prosperous wickedness, and opened to her those re- 
gions of eternal happiness, whither man;^, who now boast 
their ample fortunes and eii^tensive capacities, will never 
arrive. 

18. When we are led to repine at our station, and to 
envy the rich and the great, let us look at their vices, their 
cares and their troubles, and we may learn to hush every 
murmur by contrasting them with the happy life and 
peaceful death of the contented^ the industrious, the piou^ 
Margaret 



CHAPTER LVII. 

COMFORTS OF OLD AGE. 

i. Old age can be made comfortable only as it is made 
the season and means of religious improvement Vr>^ 

11* 
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whatever bodily complaints a roan mtj be afflicted, or 
however he may be bowed down with innrmitieB ; whatev- 
er may be his conflicts either of body or mind ; — if he 
finds his soul improved and improving; his obedience ren- 
dered more regular and exact ; his principles more fixed ; 
his will subdued ; he hath a fountain of comfort and con- 
solation springing up within him. 

2. Infirmities and trials which produce these effects, are 
infinitely better than health and strength, which often lead 
to a forgetful ness of Him who has power to afflict. The 
old^^e of a virtuous man admits of a most consolieg de- 
scription. 

3. It is the happiness of this season, that its prober and 
most rationaftomfort consists in the conscionsness of spir- 
itual amendment. A very pious writer gives the follow- 
ing animating representation of this sta^e of life wbeii the 
preceding part has been devoted to religious pursuits. 

4. '* To the intelligent and virtuous,'' says our author, 
" old age presents a scene of tranquil enjoyment, of obe* 
dient appetites, of well regulated a&ctions, of maturity in 
knowledge, andof ealm preparation for immortality.** 

5. In this serene and aignified state, placed, as it were, 
on the confines of two worlds, the mind of a good man re- 
views what is past with the complacency of an apprpving 
conscience, and looks forward, with humble confidence, in 
the mercy of God, and with devout aspirations towards 
•his everlasting favour. 



CHAPTER LVHL 

CHARACTKR OF A PHILANTHROPIST. 

I. Among the distinguished men whose lives have 
adorned the present age, and who have ])roved by theit 
deeds, the sincerity and the purity of their faith, there is 
no one whose character is more deserving universal res- 
pect and veneration, than that of Richard Reynolds. Thou- 
sands can testify that he was an ornament to our nature ; 
the glory of the society to which he belonged, and a bless- 
jpg to the world. 

^ Whan tbe eye saw himi H blessed him ; when the ekr 
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ird him, it bare him witness ; he was ejcs to the blind 
i feet to the lame ; the ca\J8e which he knew not, he 
irched out ; he made the widow's heart to sing for joy ; 
i the blessing of the outcast orphan, ready to perish^ 
ne upoti him. 

3. His benevolence was of the highest order. It was 
eral, diffiisiTe, universal. Not narrowed by party pre- 
iice, nor bounded by the limits tff party connexions ; it 
ibraced the family of man ; yea, the whole circle of liv- 
l beiDffs, endowed with a capacity of pleasure or pain. 

4. In its contemplation of the vast, however, it did not 
erlook the minute ; in its contemplation of the whole, it 
i not, like the modern philosophy, neglect the parts of 
ach that whole is composed, its operations were regu- 
;ed by the respective claims of nature, of gratitude, of 
endsnip, of consanguinity, ot religious connexions, of 
}ral worthy and of the various degrees of wretchedness 
longst the unhappy objects upon whom his bounty was 
stowed. ^ 

5. His eloquence was not that of words but of deeds. 
e left others to define benevolence ; he studied the prao*- 
:e of it While the child of sensibility was weeping, he 
IS extending relief. Neither ingratitude, nor imposture, 
»r opposition, nor even the frost of age could chill his ar- 
lurs or relax his exertions. 

6. While philosophers were disputing whether philan- 
i*opy spring from selfishness, or instinctive tenderness, 

modes of education, or the force of early and local asso- 
ations, or from the combined influence of all those cans*- 
-^heedless of their contentions, he was exemplifying in 
al life, privately, and before the worlds the character of a 
ue philanthropist. 

7. His benevolence was guided by wisdom and discrc- 
on. To furnish employment for the healthy ; to supply 
e wants of the really indigent ; to ease the aching heart 
' the father, who, after toiline the live long da v, finds, in- 
ead of rest at home, that which he is least able to bear, 
le cries of a numerous family demanding; bread, when he 
IS none to give ; to smooth the furrowed cheek and make 
le winter of age wear the aspect of spring ; to act the 
irt of a father to helpless orphans on wnom no parent of 
leir own ever smilea ; to rescue vice from giiiltaxvd Vxs&c- 
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mj and ruin ^ to relieve the distress and yet spare the 
blushes of those who have known better dajs ; — these were 
his employments, these were the offices of mercj la which 
he delighted. 

8. He laid claim to no distiucjtions ; assumed no airs of 
Btipcrioritj, and never attempted to catch the public eje 
by an ostentatious display of extraordinary excellence. 
His goodness often descended in3ecret,andlike the Prov- 
idence of heaven, concealed the hand that sent the relief. 
But he could not be hid. To hide goodness like his was 
impossible. 

9 He practised benevolence for tlie sake of the pleasure 
with which the exercise of it was attended. He felt a 
luxury in doing good, and he determined to enjoy that 
luxur}'. His goocmess might sometimes be reqaitea- with 
evil, but this moved him not He knew that no deed of 
mercy could be wasted ; that some ministering angel is 
stationed in every department of the moral world, to gath- 
er up the fragments that fall' from the table of benevolence, 
that nothing may be lost. 

10. Low lies the head that was crowned with glory ! 
Dim are those eyes that once beamed with kindness and 
love ! Cold and silent as the clod of the valley is that 
heart that glowed and beat with the purest affection ! Tor- 
pid and benumbed are those feet that carried him to the 
novel of anguish and despair, and those hands which sd 
often hushed the orphan's cries, and wiped away the wid* 
ow's tears. 

11. In ruins and desolation lies that temple where God 
took up his dwelling, and shed abroad the efftisions of his 
love. But shall this edifice always be in ruins ? No ! The 
Holy Spirit will rebuild the sanctuary which he once hon- 
oured with his presence in a more glorious form, as the 
tabernacle in the wilderness was taken down to be erec- 
ed on a more magnificent scale on the mount of Zion. 

12. Incorruptible and immortal, formed and fashioned 
after the glorious body of his Redeemer, shall Reynolds 
rise from the dust ; and before assembled worlds, be plac- 
ed at the right hand of the Sovereign Judge. Then he that 
sitteth upon the throne, in his own glory and in the glory 
of his Father, with all the angels of God around himi wiic 
say to the man whom Jxe loved ^— 



f 
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IS. Come, thou blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for thee before the foundation of the world i 
For I was an hungered, and thou gaveat me meat; I was 
thirsty, and thou gavest me drink ; I was naked, and thou 
clothedst me ; 1 was a stranger, and thou didst take me 
in ; 1 was sick and in prison, and thou visited st me. 

14. Still adorned with that modesty for which he was 
conspicuous in the vale of sorrow, he replies ; Oh, my Lord, 
%vheo saw I thee hungry, and thirsty, and naked, and a stran- 
ger, and sick, and in prison, and ministered unto thee ? 
Then «haU the King say. For as much as thou hast done it 
nnto the least of these my brethren, thou hast done it unto 
me: — Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ! 



CHAPTER LIX. 

THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

I. When the year is hastening to its close, the ittan of 
wisdom and reflection is naturally led to contemplate and 
converse with the past. He casts his eye back not only 
on the year which is soon to leave him, never to return^ 
but also, on those which preceded it. 

0* As he takes this review, he is struck and affected 
with the vicissitudes of human affairs, which his own recol- 
lection, and whicli history suggests. He seems to look on 
an ocean, ever restless, anil strewed with a thousand ru- 
ins. His mind is filled with solemnity, but not with sad- 
ness, for he sees and adores in the changes of human things, 
the hand of an all wise and merciful Disposer. 

S. He encourages this train of reflection, for it serves to 
give sobriety to his views of life, and earnestness to his de- 
sires of that inheritance which fadeth not away. Ashe 
looks back, he recollects friends and accj^uaintances, who 
were distinguished by health and activity ; who seemed 
to defy the elements, and almost imagined themselves 
privileged against disease. 

4. These he has seen arrested by sudden^ and mortal 
sickness ; their cheeks withered ; their elastic limbs stiff- 
ened and motionless as the clods of theN«LU^'3% ^VJ\%kVKi*^- 
ers, who tottered with infirmity •, ^Vvo Yj^\<t ^i^«(i ^^^ rj 
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every blast ; and whose laborious respiration seen 
knell of dissolution, have risen almost from the g 
take the places of the strong, and perhaps, to re 
fruits of their exertionis, 

5. He recollects, al8o,» those who were nursed 
lap of affluence and ease ; whose early wants were 
pated by parental fondness ; who were decked witi 
roents before they had knowledge enough to be vain ; 
hands no toil ever hardened, and whose minds not a 
lous thought for subsistence ever disturbed. 

6. These he has seen cast down, by their own inr 
dence or by the hand of God, from their giddy ele^ 
reduced to a scanty table and to mean attire; left 
pend on those whom once they had overlookec 
forced to engage in occupations which they once sc 
whilst others, who were born under a lowly roof, ai 
inherited nothing but habits of toil and industry wh 
cessity imposed, have been borne on a prosperous 
unexpected wealth, and have awakened admirati 
envy by their luxury and magnificence. 

7. While these reflections fill the mind of the c 
plator, he is led to ask himself what changes he 
probably witness were he permitted to revisit the i 
olis at. the expiration of an hundred years. He rep 
himself inquiring; at that remote period, after f 
which are now eminent in society. He hears of or 
every descendant is dead and the very name exting 

8. He is pointed to some poor labourer in the 
and told, that he is the only representative of anothe 
learns of a third, that its surviving members, wasted 
trava^ance and vice, occupy the lowest place in s 
He visits the abodes of his friends and meets wit 
countenances ; he hears new names, and sees not a 
which recals to his memory those whom he loved. 

9. But the changes in human affairs, which his o 
perience suggests, thou^ solemn and affecting, a 
slight when compared with those which history unf 
him. As he traverses past ages, what astonishing n 
crowd on his mind ! 

10. He sees falling thrones ; he sees humbled, dc 
and murdered princes, and sometimes the crown p 
from ita hereditary possesspr, to adorn the brow 
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;e» perhap9» was covered with the sweat of humble in- 
(try. He sees vast empires wliich were reared by the 
. 01 ages now sinking under their unwieldy weight, nuw 
irwheimed by conquest, now d^^solated by baifiarous ia- 
lers whom they had long despised. 
LI, When he repairs in thought to the eastern world, 
: earliest seat of adi^, rt:tinemvnt and learning, he is eV- 
' where called to ponder and mourn over the ruins of 
:ient greatness. The hissing snake admonishes him to 
w at a distance the fallen towers of Babylon ; and he 
ours, in vain, to search out the spot on which Nineveh 
red her walls and palaces. 

12. At these recollections, his heart sometimes sinks 
hin him. But he looks above, and aronikd him. He 
s the sun shining on him with as bright and cheering 
ims as he shed on men of former ages. He sees the 
ds arrayed in verdure, as fresh and fair as saluted the 
*s of departed generations. He sees, that while the law 
irs of men have crumbled to dust, the works of God 
yive. 

{ 3. In the constancy of nature, he learns, the uncban^- 
e majesty, glorv and benevolence of its Author. He 
rns, that while the thrones and dominions of mortals 
! prostrated, there is a power above which is eternal ; 
.t while the schemes of man are defeated, the counsels 
Jehovah stand forever. 

14. Instructed by the gospel of life and immortality, he 
ks forward to the great result of these solemn vicivsi- 
les of human aftkirs, and rejoices in the persuasion, that 
are tending to the display of the perfections of God ; to 
I triumphs ef truth and virtue, and to the glory and feli- 
y of creation. 

15. He feels that the spirit within him, which retraces 
! past, and lives by hope in the future, is an imperishable 
nciple ; that it is destined to survive the changes of ma- 
ial systems, and that, if purified by the vicissitudes of 
s transitory life, it will shine as the 8un« with perpetual 
endoiir, in the kingdom of God. In this hope he is tran- 
il amidst the fluctuations of society, and all the convul* 
ns. of nature. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

THE UNGRATErUL SON. 

1. A GENTLEMAN, IB onc of ouF large ciiie8» vrho 
ployed a great number of workmen in nis factories, 
one day informed that an old weaver by the name of 1^ 
tin, who had long been in his service, had been very ir 
manly treated by his son, who was leaving him io sU 
in a garret. 

2. Mr. Sandford, (for that was the name of the gen 
man) was much shocked with the account, which he co 
hardly believe ; and in order to be satisfied, he resol 
immediately to visit the place, and become acquain 
with the real nature of the transaction. 

3. On arriving at the house, he was caused to asc 
three flights of stairs, where he found the object of 
search in a situation, worse, if possible, than had been 
poi*ted to him. Old age had rendered him so infirm ' 
ne was unable to get out of his bed ; and this bed scar 
deserved the name of one, for it consisted only of rags 
a few old cushions with not more than a handful or tw 
feathers in them. 

4. Who do I see ? cried the unhappy old man. 1 
possible that the good Mr. Sandford can have come 
place of such wretchedness as this! Ah, will you ind 
nelp me ! You see how cruelly my graceless son has tr 
ed me ! L gave him my house with only this condition, 
he should maintain me till my death ; but no sooner 
he the property secure, than he began to use me lil 
dog. 

5. He turned me out of my room, and only allows 
this miserable garret, where I am almost frozen ^ 
cold — he and his wife eat every day the best of food, w 
I have nothing but the scraps from his table, and even 
these I am sometimes obliged to wait till three or 
o'clock ; and when he brings them to me, he gives tl 
with the most cutting words. 

6. He does not hesitate to tell me that I have lived 1 
enough ; that he is tired of me, and that it is time I shi 
leave the world. Oh, sir! it is hard to hear such, th: 
from a child whom 1 have carefully brought up from 
infancy, and put in a way to earn an honest livelihood 
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7. Mr. Sandford trembled in every limb when he heard 
this. 1 could not, said he, have believed that there was a 
monster in the world, with a heart so hard as to abandon a 
father, who had been careful to nourish and educate him 
during his childhood. Desire the man,.continued he to his 
conductor, to come up here instantlj. 

8. He came with a ferocious look, and Mr. Sandford 
asked him very solemnly, whether he was not afiaid that 
God would punish him lor leaving his father, his greatest 
benefactor on earth, to perish in want and misery. 

9. Why, replied the rude man, I have children of my 
own to support, and 1 have enough to do to procure them 
bread ; I know not where it is to come from, if this old 
man must always have some dainty to devour; indeed, it 
is impossible for any person to bear with him. When he 
is in our room, he finds fault with ever^ thine ; sometimes 
he scolds about one thing, and sometimes M)out another. 
I do not like to have such noise and vexation in my house4 
1 am determined to be master here myself. 

10. The old man interrupted him, saying, Thomas, what 
{ire you talking about P Do yoti not know that this house 
is mine? Has your father deserved such treatment from 
his son ? And what right, answered the hard hearted man, 
have you to say so much ? You did not use your own fa- 
ther any better ; for our neighbours have not failed to tell 
me what an undutiful child you were in your youth. D« 
you not recollect how you gathered the scraps from your 
table for your father, which other people gave to their 
hogs? 

11. The grey headed man trembled with remorse when 
he heard these bitter reproaches, and groaned out, O my 
God, thou art indeed just ! I am now reaping the fruits at 
my own disobedience and ingratitude. Mr. Sandford then 
asked the old man whether the accusation, which his son 
had brought against him, was true. 

12. Ah, woe is me ! answered he, it is but too true. 
Here, on these flocks where 1 now lie, my old father was 
also laid for three years, tall he died in ^e greatest misery. 
Yes, I now see that my behaviour to him deserved this 
punishment. 

13. Unhappy man! said Mr. Sa(V^^(^T^,\vv9i <2»\sN!^^^x 
be so cruel as to abandon ywxr todSctftt'^ \yv\^vsvi.^^'^ 

12 
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think how much trouble he had with you in your infancy r 
bid you nut then know that God sees all, and tliat he is 
just t that he rewards the good and punishes the wicked ? 
Could you expect ^our son to become good when you 
yourself were so wicked ? See, in all this, the justice of 
God — bear patiently the misery which your crimes have 
bniught upon you, and pray to God for his mercy. 

14. Mr. Sundford then addressed himself to tne son, and 
asked, whether he did not hope to live to be old ? and if 
he did not fear that his children might treat him, in his old 
ace, as he was now treating his father. He added, that 
the God who now punished his father's sins would also in 
his own time punish him. 

1 5. These words had a powerful effect upon the heart 
of the son, and the apprehension of what he might be made 
to sufter from his own children, if he persisted in his cru- 
elty to his father, induced him to promise reformation ; 
and he faithfully kept his word. The old man was imme* 
diatcly removed to a more comfortable room, and Mr. 
Sandtord, who often enquired after him, learnt, that he 
was not suffered to want for any thing, although his heart 
wras torn with th^ keenest remorse for nis treatment (rf his 
father. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

A LESSON OF FRUGALITY. 

1. About the middle of the last century, a venerable 
«ld gentleman, who had passed through all the offices in 
.one of the principal towns in Holland with honour and 
reputation, and had gained gi-eat wealth without reproach, 
resolved to retire, for the remainder of his days, to hys 
country seat. 

S. In order to take leave of his friends and acquaint- 
ance in a handsome manner, he invited the youn» and the 
old of both sexes, persons of the first fashiun in tne place, 
to an entertainment at his own house. They assembled 
ivith gi eat expectations ; but, to their no small surprise, 
saw a long oak table, hanlly covered with a scanty blue 
cJoth, on which werealtemaUX^^^^c-ddValvsaof the plain- 
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est food, such as platters of butter milk, sour crout, pick- 
led herrings and cheese. 

3. The rest of the cheer was made up with butter, rye 
bread, and cans of small beer, which ^ere at hand for 
those who chose to drink. Trenchers served instead of 
plates, and not a single servant attended. 

4. The company secretly cursed the old man's humour ; 
but on account of his great age and still greater merit, 
they restrained their resentment and appeared contented 
with their homely fare. 

5. The old gentleman, seeing the joke take, was un- 
willing to carry it too far ; and, at a signal given, two • 
clean country maids, in their rustic garb, cleared the table, 
and brought in the second course. 

6. The blue cloth was changed for white linen ; the 
trenchers for pewter ; the rye bread to household brown ; 
the small beer to strong ale, and the mean food into good * 
salted beef and boiled fish. The guests now grew better 
pleased, and the master of the feast more pressing in his 
invitations. 

7. After he had given them time to taste -of the second 
^course, a third was introduced in due form, followed by 
half a dozen powdered servants in gaudy liveries. The 
most beautiful flowered damask was spread on a sumptu- 
ous mahogany table ; the richest plate and most curious 
china adorned the side board, while a profusion of deli- 
cious food, ranged in the most elegant manner, seemed to 
court the taste and renew the appetite of the whole com- 
pany. 

8. To these were added the best wines which com- 
merce can pi*oduce in a trading country ; and that noth- 
ing might be wanting that could please the senses, as soon 
as a sumptuous dessert was brought in, a melodious con- 
cert of a variety of instruments of music was heard in the 
nest room. e 

9. Healths went round ; mirth increased ; and the old 
gentleman, seeing that nothing but the departure of him 
and the gravest of the company was waited for to give a 
loose to joy and pleasure, rose up and thus addressed hid 
guests : — 

10. I thank you, my friends, fov iVv^ ^wwst '^^v\AsR^ 
done me by honouring me wvt1;\ yowt ^iQxw^^xv^'. vVX^'vx'^ 
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for one of m j age to withdraw ; bat I hope those who ana 
fiisposed for dancing, will accept of a hall which I hare 
ordered to he prepared for you. 

11. Before this commencesy give me leave to mak^a 
short reflection on this entertainment, which otherwise 
mi^t appear whimsical and even foolish. It mav serve 
to ^ve you an idea of the source of our wealth and proi- 
penty. 

12. By living after the penurious! manner exhibited la 
the first course, our ancestors raised their infant state, and 
acquired liberty, wealth and power. These Were preserv* 
ed by our fathers, who lived in that handsome but plaiu 
way exemplified in the second course. 

IS. But if an oTQ man may be permitted, before he leaves 
you, to speak freely, I am really afraid that the profusion 
which you have witnessed in the last course wifl, if it be 
continued, deprive us of those advantages which our an- 
cestors earned by the sweat of their brows and which our 
fathers, by their industry and good management, have 
transmitted to us. Yonn^ people, although you may be 
merty this evening, I advise yon to think seriously to-mor* 
row, on tlie lessons which I have given you to day. 



f 



CHAPTER LXn. 

ADVANTAGES OF HISTORY. 

1. HisTORT acquaints us with the transactions and 
characters of mankind, from the remotest period? of anti- 
quity to the present time) and gives us a knowledge of 
the most distant nations as well as our own. 

2. It gives us a view of the powers of man, by shewing 
the manner in which he has improved, from the most bar- 
barous and savage state of society, to that in which we 
now behold the most polished nations of the world. 

3. What different pictuires do the same creatures ex- 
hibit, employed in hunting, fishing, and making war on 
each oth^r, with the most unrelenting cruelty, and, as wc 
now behold them, improving life with usefiU arts, and em- 
bellishing it with ornaments and elegances, suited to a 
state ofreSnemeat I 
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4. Nor does history confine itself to this; it displays, 
in its account of nations, how essential morality and virtue 
are to the happiness of a state, and how certainly vice and 
irreligion terminate in national ruin. 

5. This is not only a useful lesson to communities, but 
to individuals; for every man is a little kingdom in him- 
self, where, if the inferiour powers and faculties are in 
due subjection to the superiour, he resembles a weU gov- 
erned state ; every part of the fabrick is in peace and 
tranquillity, and he is, consequently, happy ; but if, on the 
contrary, his inferiour powers rebel against the superiour,. 
there exists the same internal commotion and the same 
misery is produced in an individual as in a nation when in 
a state of civil commotion. 

6. The same history which shews that the happiness of 
a nation depends upon its virtue, informs us that the hap- 
piness of individuals depends upon the same principle, 
and that ruin will as certainly be the consequence of vice 
ip an? individual, as in the community at large. 



CHAPTER LXIIf. 

ANECDOTE OF A SCOTCHMAN. 

1. Soon after the first settlement of this country, an 
honest Scotch emigrant, by the name of Andrew, arrived 
in Philadelphia, and was employed as a servant by a res- 
pectable farmer in the western part of Pennsylvania. A 
few days after, it happened that the whole family of Mr. 
Johnson, which was the name of the farmer, went to meet- 
ing and left Andrew to take care of the house. 

2. A^Tiile he was at the door, attentively reading the Bi- 
ble, nine Indians, just come from the mountains, suddenly 
made their appearance, and unloaded their packs of fur on 
the floor of tde piazza. It is difficult tq conceive of the 
consternation oi the poor Scotchman* who had never iL>e- 
fore seen an Indian, at this unexpected sight. 

5. From their singular appearance he took them for a 
lawless band, who had come to rob Ids master's house. He, 
therefore, like a faithful guardian, precipitatelv withdrev/, 
and shut the doors ; but as looJca wei^e u^t. ^^«;^^ ^^^s^- 
.'12* 
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mon as at the present day, he was reduced to the ne^efisif 
iy of fixing his knife over the latch, and then flew up stairs 
111 quest of a broad sword which he had brought from Scot- 
land. 

4. The Indians, who were Mr. Johnson's particular 
friends, guessed at his suspicions and fears ; they forcibly 
lifted (he dotr^ and suddenly took posession of the hous^ 
which beiftg done, they furnished themselves with all the 
bread and meat they wanted, and sat down quietly by the 
fire. 

5. At this instant, Andrew, with his broad sword in his 
hand, entered the room, the Indians earnestly looking at 
him and attentively watching his motions. After a very 
few reilectrons, however, he found that his weapon was 
iisele^, when opposed to nine tomahawks, but this did not 
diminish his anger ; on the contrary, it grew greater as he 
observed the calm impudence with which they were de^ 
Touring the family provisions. 

6. Lnable to resist, he called them names in broad 
iiilcotch, and hid them begone. To tiiis tbe Indians replied 
in their equally broad and uncouth dialect. It must have 
|)cen an arousing as well as unintelligible altercation be- 
tween the honest Scotchman and these nine Indians, whj^ 
«lid net much care for any thing that he could say. 

7. At last, he ventured to lay his hands on one of them 
»n order to turn him out of the house. Here, Andre w'^ 
fidelity exceeded his prudence, for the Indian bjr his mo- 
tions threatened to scalp him, while the rest gave the war 
whoop. 

8. This horrid noitc so eflTectually frightened poor An- 
drew, that, unmindful of his courage, of his broad sword 
and his intentions, he rushed out, iSft them masters of the 
house and disappeared. At a distance, he soon recovered 
from the fears which had been inspired by the savage yell, 
and thought of no other remedy than to go to the meeting 
house, which was about two mdes distant. ^ 

9. In the eagerness of his honest intentions, with looks 
of affright still marked on his countenance, he called Mr. 
Johnson out, and told hiro, with great vehemence of style, 
^hat nine monsters were come to nis house, some blue, somft 
rci), and Some black ; that they had little axes in their 
hands e«t of which they smoked ; that they had no cloth- 
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iog^ but blankets thrown over their shoulders ; that ther 
were devouring all his victuals, and that what they would 
do more God.onlj knew. 

10. Pacify yourself ^aid Mr. Johnson my bouse is as 
safe with these people as if I was there layseff ; zls for the 
victuals, honest Andrew, they are heartily welcome ; thej 
are not people of much ceremony ; they help themselves 
in this way whenever they are among their friends ; and 
I do the same whett I visit their wigwams. You had bet- 
ter, therefore, step in and hear the remainder of the ser^ 
moo, and when tne meeting is over we will go back in 
the wa^on together. 

11. On their return, Mr, Johnson, who spoke the Indian 
language very well, explained the whole matter ; the In- 
dians were highly delighted at the consternation of poor 
Andrew, and after shaking him -heartily by the hand, and 
causing him to smoke out of their pipes, departed in peace, 
leaving him impressed with a more favourable opinion of 
his extraordinary visitors. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

GBHTLENKSS OF MANNERS. 

1. GbfiNTLBNEss corrects whatever is offensive in our 
manners, and by a constant train of humane attentions, 
studies to alleviate the burden of common misery. Its 
'office, therefore, is both important and extensive. 

2. It is not, like some otner virtues, called lorth only on 
particular occasions or emergencies, but is continually in 
action, when we are engaged in intercourse with our fel- 
low creatures. 

S. It will^ be well, howevef, not to confound this gentle 
wisdom, which is from above, with that artificial courtesy; 
that studied smoothness of manners which is taught by the 
world. Such acGomplishmeats the most empty may pos« 
sess, and the most frivolous display. 

4. That gentleness which is the characteristic of every 
^od Ufian has, like all other virtues, its scat in the heart ; 
and, it may be added, nothing except what flows frooi 
the heart a^n render even external mauu^ic^ Vc^i^'S ^^:^\\ifi;> 
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for no assumed behaviour can at all times hide the 
character. 

5. lu that unafiected civility which springs from a [ 
tie mind, there is a charm infinitelj more powerful t 
in all the studied manners of the most finished cour 
Attacked by ereat injuries* the man of a mild and ge 
spirit will feel what human nature feels* and will dei 
and resent as his duty allows him. But to slight prov) 
tions, and oifences from frivolous persons, which are 
most common causes of disquiet, he is happily auperi 

6. Inspired with noble sentiments; taught to re^ 
with an indulgent eye the frailties of men, theomissi 
of the careless, the follies of the imprudent, and the le' 
of the greater number, he retreats into the calmness of 
spirit, as into an undisturbed sanctuary, and quietly 
lows the usual current of life to hold its course. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

PATIENT JOE, OR ALL FOR THE BEST. 

1. On the borders of New Castle, lived, some years i 
an honest collier by the name of Joseph, who, on acco 
of the contentment and resignation wnich he manifei 
in every condition and under every circumstance, 
universally called by his acquaintance, patient Joe. 

!2. With a firm and an tinshaken reliance upon dr 
Providence, he considered every event as risht, and 
fully convinced of the truth, tliat to those who love ( 
and keep his commandments, all things, would work 
gether for good. 

S. Whenever his affairs were in a prosperous condit 
he acknowledged and praised tJie goodness of his heave 
Father, who had favoured him with comforts which he 
sensible he did not deserve; and when the clouds of 
tersity hovered round his dwelling, he was no less ch 
ful in the belief that God was chastising him for hisg 
and that his affliction, if rightly improved, would be foi 
greatest benefit hereafter. 

4. If the land was afilicted with war, he beheld the 
as a necessary correction for sins in which he was a sha 
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and wh^n petcc returned, and the weapons rf slaughter 
gave place to more useful instruments, he was truly grate* 
ful, and leased not to bless the hand which had accom- 
plished^the joyful evenrt 

5. By reason of sickness in his family, his expenses, 
consumed all his hard earnings, and at times nothing but 
extreme poverty and want stared him in the face ; but his 
mind ana temper were so submissive that he was prepared 
for whatever might happen, and the song of unfeigned 
praise, and the prayer of fervent gratitude continually as- 
cended from his humble habitation. 

& On the birth of a child, he adored that Providence 
which had Sent him the gift, and when he was called to 
mourn its loss, and to follow the infant he loved to the cold 
and silent grave, he exclaimed, ** the will of the Lord be 
done ?— he gave, and he has a right to take away — blessed, 
forever blessed be his name ! 

7. Among the companions of Josepfii were some who 
considered it as his ill fortune that he was obliged to work 
in a pit, and whenever any disasters befel him, they would 
laud)> and ask in scorn, whether he expected these would 
proauce him any good. But when they profanely declar- 
ed that such things happened by luck and such by chance, 
Joseph, still insisted that tiiere was no chance in the affairs 
of life, for he knew what l\e had read, that not a sparrow 
falls by accident to the ground. 

8. In the pit where he worked was another collier by 
the name of Jenkins, who took great delight in mocking 
and abusing poor Joseph. He was a man who spurned at 
his Bible, and as might naturally be expected irom such 
an one, was addicted to profanity, drunkenness, gaming^ 
and almost every other vice. 

9. It happened one day, at the pit, that while the colliers 
were preparing to go to their labour under the ground, 
Jenkins, as usual, was ridiculing the notiorw which Joseph 
so constantly maintained, that all things n^ich happened 
were for the best. 

10. In the mean time, a dog belonging to one of the 
workmen, had seized Joseph's dinner which he had un- 
thinkingly left on the ground, and was hastening off with 
his prey. Jenkins, on seeinj^ this, was vol «»xv ^Q."?to»K^ ^V^^^ 
and turninn; to Joseph, asked w\lVv\vV& xxw^sil^ftRRX^H^isS^^'^ 
tbU too was foe the best. 



1^ . 
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1 1. There is no doubt of it, said Joseph, but as I caiiDQt 
live without food, it is my dutj to try to recoTer that 
which is lost. Saying this, he immediately set out in pur- 
suit of the dog, while Jenkins went laughing and swear- 
ing under the ground. 

12. Joseph soon returned, but without success. _The 
dog had devoured Ins provision, and he now expected the 
sneers and scoifs of his companions. But how was he as- 
tonisiied when he beheld them standing in the place where 
be had left them with horror and fear marked in their 
countenances. 

13. What a narrow escape, they all exclaimed, you have 
had ! The pit has just fallen in, and Jenkins is killed. And 
is not this then for the best ? said Joseph. Alas ! how short 
sighted are mortals ! When my meat was stolen iust now, 
and I had no prospect of eating to day, little did I think 
that my life was to be saved by the loss of ray dinner \ 

14. The moral of the story is, that we should consider 
God as directing or overruling all the affairs of life, and be 
contented in every condition, in as much as we know not 
but that the events which appear most unfortunate, may 
be the m^ans of saving us from danger and from death. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

STORY OF A KIDNAPPER. 

1. About eighty years ago, an English Captain, walk- 
in|j through the streets of London, &held a very pretty 
child, about six years of aj];e, mourning for the loss of his 
father, from whom he had accidentally strayed away. He 
soothed the child, persuaded him to dry his tears, and told 
him he had orders from his father, who was just set out for 
the country, toJaring him to him. 

2. The innocent victim, without suspicion of harm, fol- 
lowed his deliverer, as he thought, who carried him in the 
stage coach to Bristol, and there immediately put him on 
board his vesseU which sailed a fortnight after for Amer- 
ica. 

S. Still fed with the hopes of seeing his father, and that 
/lie was goiag bat a small ix\^ by water, where he ^houH 
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find him, and indulged by the captain in all he desired, 
the time slipped a way, till the brute manifested by the vil- 
est actions, his accursed designs. 

4. On arriving at the end of his voyage, the lad was 
sold to a planter in Maryland, for fourteen years, for the 
sum of twelve guineas. The planter who happened to be 

a man of great humanity, taking a fancy to the child, heard ' 
liis simple tale, and perceived the villany, but not till after 
the vessel had sailed. 

5. He enquired his name, and immediately sent over to 
advertise him in the public papers ; but before this design 
could be completed, near two years had elapsed, when, 
probably, his father and mother were both dead, and per- 
haps, the cause of their death was this very accident. 

6. In short, the master liked the youth more and more, 
and as he was sober, industrious and intelligent, at lengthy 
married him to an only dausliter, leavingliim, at his de- 
cease, his whole fortune. Thirty years elapsed, and, 
though under great pain for his ignorance of his parents, 
yet happy in his family and affairs, he lived with much con- 
tent, and was distinguished for his benevolence and his 
integrity. 

7. At the expiration of this period, a ship arrived with 
convicts, and as he went to purchase «ome servants, he 
was astonished to behold among the prisoners, the very 
captain by whom he had been kidnapped and brought from 
his native country when a boy. The idea of this barba- 
rous man was so strongly impressed on his mind, that he 
knew him at &*st sight and immediately became his pur- 
chaser. 

8. A notorious crime had brought him into these circum- 
stances and entirely ruined hitn. As soon as he brought 
him home, he carried him into a private room, and locked 
himself in with him ; but what words could express the 
astonishment and iconfusion of the wretch when he under- 
stood into whose hands he had fallen ! fdt he had no pre- 
vious notion that the gentleman who had bought him was 
the same person with the lad whom he had stolen thirty 
years before and sold for a slave. 

9. Struck with remorse and the fear of punishment, he 
fell on his knees and bc'gged forgiveness* It w«& v^^"«:«si. 
that he was interrogated about &e ^-dcc^xAs ^^\\N&\aas^sL^\ 
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he knew as little of tliem as himself. The master, enrtj 
eel, ordered him to be confined to an upper room, reM»ltii] 
to keep him to the hard service he deserved the remaindi 
of his iife ; but the next morninff he was found staUied i 
the heart with a knife which had been incautiousty left i 
the roQm, and thus^ in despair, finished his wretched life. 



CHAPTER LXVIL 

TANITT INSCRIBED ON ALL THINGS, 

1. Time, like a long flowing stream, makes haste inl 
eternity, and is forever lost and swallowed up there ; an 
while it is hastening to its period, it sweeps away with 
all things which are not immortal. 

2. There is a limit appointed by Providence to the dan 
tion of all the pleasant and desirable scenes of life, to a 
the works of the hands of men, with all the glories and e: 
cellences of animal nature, and all that is made of flesh an 
blood. 

S. Let us not doat upon any thing here below, for lie: 
veu hath inscribed vanity upon it. The moment is hastei 
ing when the decree from on high shall be uttered, an 
Providence shall pronounce upon every glory of the eartl 
the time of its duration shall he no longer. 

4. What is that stately buildings that princely palac 
which now entertains and amuses our sight with ranks • 
marble columns and wide spreading archer ; that gay ed 
fice which enriches our imagination with a thousand roy 
ornaments, and a profusion of costly and glittering furo 
ture ? 

5. Time and all its circling hours are fast brushing 
away ; decay steals upon it insensibly, and a few yeai 
hence, it shall lie in mouldering min and desolation. V\ 
happy is its possessor if this be the whole of his inheri 
ance ! * 

6. What are those fine and elegant gardens, those d 
lightful walks, those gentle ascents and soft declinir 
slopes which raise and sink the eye, by turns, to a tho' 
sand vegetable pleasures ! How lovely are those swe 
borders^ and those growing varieties of bloom and fin 
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which recal lost paradise to the mind ! which resale the 
seQse with their vital fragrancy, and make glad tnc sight 
by their refreshing verdure, and intermingled flowery 
beauties ! 

7. The scythe of time is passing over them all ; they 
vither, they die away, they droop and vanish into dust ; 
their duration is short ; a few months deface all their glo- 
ries, and within a few years, perhaps, all these rising 
walks, these gentle declivities will lose their order and 
elegance, and become a rugged heap of ruins ; they will 
be levelled in confusion and thrown into common earth 
again. Unhappy is their possessor if there be to him no 
paradise more durable than this ! 

8. And it is no wonder that these labours of man should 
perish when even the works of God are trannitory and 
short lived. What ar« these visible heavens, these lower 
skies, and this globe of earth? They are indeed the glo- 
rious workmanship of the Almighty: But they are wax- 
ing old, and waiting that period, when the angel shall pro- 
nounce upon them too, that "time'shall be no more." 

9. The heavens shall be folded up as a vesture; the el- 
ements shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth and 
all the works therein shall be burnt with fire. May a 
more durable world be my portion, and the heaven of heav- 
ens my inheritance ! May I have a place in that mansion 
which hath foundations, which God hath prepared for those 
who love him ! This is a building vvhnch shall outlive time 
and nature, and exist through unknown a^s of felicity. 

10. What have mortals to be proud of in their present 
state, when every human glory is thus fugitive and fading! 
Let the wisest and the best say to themselves, " We are 
but dust and vanity." Death and the grave, with a sove- 
reign and irresistible command, summon the brightest as 
well as the coarsest pieces of human nature to lie down 
in their cold embraces, and at last they must all mix to- 
gether among worms and corruption. 

11. Let us then be afraid to make human acquirements 
or human pleasures our piide and our boast; but point our 
afiections to those diviner objects whose nature is ever- 
lasting; let us seek those religious attainments, and those 
new created powers ef a sanctified mind, conceruin^v;lxNs^ 

id 
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it shall never be pronounced that " their time shall b« bo 
longer." 

12. New and unknown powers and enjoyments are pre- 
paring for the good when tney shall awake from tiie dust. 
The flowers ofthe garden of God will bloom fOrever» and 
the waters of the river of life will give to those who drink 
thereof beauty and vigour which shall never decay. Let 
every one, therefore, withdraw his desires from those earth- 
ly objects and scenes which are marked with vanity, and 
fix them upon that which, like the throne of God, will last 
forever. 



CHAPTER LXVIll. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EAllTHQUAKE AT MESSIKA, IN 1783. 

1. On the fifth day of February, an unpropitious day, 
and ever to be had in remembrance by the beautiful Mes- 
sina, about forty-eight minutes past eleven in the morning, 
the earth began to shake, at first slightly, then with such 
force, such bellowing, and with such various and irregular 
shocks, that the motion was similar to the rolling of the 
sea. 

2. The walls gave way on every side, knocked together 
and crumbled in pieces ; the roofs were thrown into the 
air, the floors shattered, the vaults broken, and the strong- 
est arches divided. By the force of three or four shocks 
which succeeded each other without a moment's interrup- 
tion, many houses w^re reduced to ruin, many palaces 
thrown down, and a great number of churches and stee- 
ples levelled with the ground. 

S. At the same time, a long Assure was made in the 
earth upon the quay, and in an adjoinmg hill, while anoth- 
er part of the coast was covered by waves. At that time, 
a vast cloud, Mke ashes, rose furiously from the horizon in 
the north west, reached the zenith, ^nd descended in the 
opposite quarter. 

4. This cloud grew darker at the moment ofthe concas- 
sion, extended its dimensions, and almost obscured the 
whole hemi.<^phere. At the same time, also, appeared up- 
OQ the tops of the houses and palaces that were falling to 
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pieces, a sudden and transient flame, like those liehtnings 
which glance from the summer clouds, leaving behind it a 
Su1phureou<i smell. 

5. The wretched inhabitants now left their houses in 
the greatest terror and confusion, calling upon God, witK - 
piteous cries for succour, and running to and fro about the 
streets, not knowing whither they should flee. In the 
mean while, the buildings on each side were falling upoa 
thfim, and the eartli almost continually trembling under 
their feet, so that in the short space of three minutes they 
were almost all collected together in the squares and open 
places of the city, under the dreadful apprehension of in- 
stant death* 

6. Every eye was bathed in tears, and every heart pal- 
pitated with fear, while a severe addition to the common 
misery was experienced by the violence of a tempestuous 
wind, attended with torrents of hail and rain. It is ivor 
possible for the pencil of the most ingenious painter to 
delineate, or for the pen of the most able writer to describe, 
the horror and confusion of those wretched people. 

7. Each one sought for safety in flight, ana many, in 
«eekin V it, met with death. Some were buried alive under 
die falling houses ; others hung upon die beams ; many 
were to to seen upon the thresholds of the windows and 
balconies, from whence, by means of ropes and ladders, 
they with difficulty escaped with their lives, while vast 
numbers miserably perisned, either under the stones and 
rubbish of their own dwellings, or from the buildings which 
fell upon them as they passed through the streets. 

. 8. lliose who escaped unhurt, spent the rest of the day 
in preparing a place of shelter against the approaching 
ms^nt Some little ill built cabins, composed of furniture 
taken from the ruins, were raised in the space of a few 
hours, within which they lay together in promiscuous com- 
panies upon the bare ground. 

9. The earth, in the mean time, continued to shake in- 
cessantly, with a noise similar to a furious cannonading, 
which seemed to proceed from within its bowels. Some- 
times the shocks were weak, sometimes strong, and so 
continued till midnight, when with a most tremead<v&.^ 
noise, the shaking assumed a redo\)Ja\t\ Vw^^ 'wA'^^<^« 
down all those edifices tbathad v^?\^\^^ ^^ W^^^'^*^'^** 
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10. Then fell part of the walls of the cathedral; the 
magnificent steeple, two hunilred and twenty-five palms 
in height; part of the great hospital; the senffnarv of the 
priests; the remainder of the students' college; the front 
of the palaces upon the quay, s^nd a great number of 
churches, convents and monasteries, together with- a mul- 
titude of private houses. 

1 1. At the same time, the sea rose with fufi extraordina- 
ry roaring to a vast heicht, oversowed a long tract of land 
near a small lake called II Pantanello; and carried back 
witli it some poor cottages, that were there erected, to- 
gether with all the men, animals and vessels it met with in 
its passage, leaving upon the land which had been over- 
flown, a great quantity offish of various kinds. 

1 2. From the time of the commencement of the earth- 
quake to the midnight following, the shocks were so fre- 
quent, that they succeeded each other without any inter- 
val longer than fifteen minutes, and continued much in 
the Same manner until about three o'clock on the evening 
of the seventh day of the month, when the mine was 
sprung at once, and the seal set upon the already ruined 
Messina. 

13. A cloud of dust that darkened the air, rose from the 
falling city, and in this, more than in any of tlie former 
siuicks, were felt a variety of motions, undulatory, vertical, 
&c. which shattered the walls to pieces, destroyed many 
buildings from their foundations, and, as if pounded in a 
mortar, spread them over the surface of the eartln 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE*' 

1. Tf God alone were witness to our actions, our hearts 
being irreproachable, irreproachable also would be our 
conduct; for he judges us only by the heart. But man- 
kind, on the ccmtrary, seeing no more than externals, 
judge of our intentions by our actions, and. weigh and esti- 
mate us by the testimony of their senses. 

2. It is, therefore, both our interest and duty to avoid 
£-/rJiig a/7/ voluntary occasion to «»us^lcioi\s that may in- 
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jure ottr repafation. It is our interest, because, having 
continual need of the assistance of others, it is of great 
iroportance to have a due ^hare of their esteem t for their 
benevolence and good offices will be reeulated by the 
opinion they have of our merit. It is our ciuty, because it 
is reaHy incumbent upon us to contribute to the improve- 
ment of our neighbours, by a conduct capable of inspiring 
them with a relish of the practice of virtue. 

3. It is not, therefore, sufficient to have virtue conceal- 
ed in our hearts ; we must render it visible. It ought to 
spread so luminous a colour round all our actions, as may 
prevent misconstructions and set our intentions in the 
fairest light. 

4. The way to love our fellow creatures, is to wish them 
all the ffood which we judge conducive to their real wel- 
fare, and to procure it for them, if in our power. As 
nothing is more conducive to happiness than virtue, the 
first and most important duty of society is to display it in 
its full lustre to those who surround us, in order that they 
may be made to fall in love with it. 

5. Now, example is the most proper method to produce 
tliis effect, and frequently, it is the only one in our power. 
Every man cannot compose books, preach sermons, or 
make laws; for every man has not the necessary talents, 
leisure, or authority ; besides, these are only lifeless plo> 
tures which seldom touch the heart, and exhibit only im- 
perfect and mutilated representations of virtue. 

6.' The pen, and even the tongue itself, like the pencil, 
can paint only the surface of objects, and of this surface 
they represent no more than can be perceived at one view, 
and in one attitude; but they cannot give animation to. 
the figure. 

7. Example is a living picture, which shews virtue in 
action, and communicates the impression that moves it, tn 
the heart of every spectator. Now, everv one is capable 
of giving an example of virtue, since nothing more is re- 
quisite tnan to act the part of an honest man. 

8. Let us admire the divine wisdom, which, of all th^e 
means capable of contributing to purity of morals, has in- 
vested all men with that which is known to produce the 
most certilin effect. Some, indeed, contribute more than oth- 
ers; but eyerj one is capable of contributing in a de^^^^. 

13* 
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9« There is a radiancy tn all the stars: but they have 
not all orbits of equal extent. ^Fhe same it is with respect 
to examples of virtue. Each, In the circle he occupies, il- 
luminates auil vivides whatever approaches him ; but a 
virtuous ruler sheds the salutary influence to a much great- 
er distance than a private citizen who lives in a state of 
obscurity. 

1 0. iNot, however, that a virtuous man seated on a throne, 
is of liimself a more luminous star than a private person, 
but his rays are beamed from a more elevated station. 
The Roman Orator has left us a general and practical rule 
of prudence, which is so brief, vet so comprehensive, that 
its impression may well be fixed upon the memories of all. 
TJie substance ol it is, ** that we should never undertake 
any thing for which we cannot readily assign a good rea- 
son, if it should at any time be demanded of us." To 
'^vliich we may add, that no person ought ever to be guilty 
of an act which he knows would be productive of bad con> 
Kcquences if imitated by another. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

- "v 

FASCINATING POWER OF SERPENTS* 

1. The following curious facts are related by an author 
of undoubted veracity. «• One day," says he, •* in one of 
our cKursioni in hunting we perceived a motion in on« 
of the branches of the trees. Imipediately, we heard the 
piercing cries of a bird, and saw it tremble as if in convul- 
sions. 

2. We first conceived, that it was held in the gripe of 
some animal of prey ; but a closer attention led us to dis- 
cover upon the next branch of the tree, a large serpent, 
that with stretched out neck and fiery eyes was gazing at 
the poor little victim. 

3. The agony of the bird was terrible ; but fear had de- 
prived it of its strength, and, as if tied to the limb, it seem- 
ed to have lost the power of flight. One of the company 
ran for a gun ; but before he returned, the bird was dead, 
and we only shot the serpent. 
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4. The distance between the bird and the serpent wa& 
about three feet and a half, and we were all convinced 
that the former did not die either from the bite or the poi- 
son of its enemy. I caused it to be stripped before the 
whole company, and made them observe that it was un- 
touched, and had not received the slightest wound. 

5. At another time, while hunting iq a marshy piece of 
ground, 1 beard, all at once, in a tuft of reeds, a piercing 
and very lamentable cry. Anxious to know what it was, 
I stole softly to tlie place, when 1 perceived a small mouse, 
like the bird on the tree, in agonizing convulsions, and 
two yards farther a serpent, with eyes intently fixed upon 
it. 

6. The moment the reptile saw me, it glided away, but 
the business was done. Upon taking tiie mouse it expir- 
ed in my hand, without its being possiole for me to discov- 
er, by the most attentive examination, what had caused its 
deatli." 



CHAPTER LXXL 

EFFECTS OF HUMAi^ MISERY— w^ll affectiflg StoTy. 

I 1. In the year one thousand six hundred and sixty two« 
when Paris was afflicted with a lon^ and severe famine, a 
gentleman returning from his evening walk, accompanied 
only by a little foot boy, was accosted by a man, whd pre- 
sented a pistol, and in a manner far from the resoluteness 
of a hardened robber, asked him for his money. 

2. The gentleman, observing that he came to the wron» 
inan, and that he could get but little from him, added, " I 
have only three pieces about me, which are not worth a 
scuffle, so, much good may they do you ; but let me tell 
you, you are in a Dad way.'*^ The man took them without 
asking for more, and walked off with an air of dejection 
and terror. 

3. The robber was no sooner gone, than the gentleman 
ordered his boy to follow him : to see where he weftt, and 
to return with an account of every thing which took place. 
The lad obeyed, and followed the man through several ob- 
pcure streets, and at length saw him enter a baker's shop^ 
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where he observed him change one of the pieces, and inj 
a lai^ brown loaf. 

4. With tins purchase he went a few doors farther^ aad, 
entering an allej, ascended a flight of stairs. The boj 
crept up after him to the fourth story, where he saw him 
go into a room that had no light but what it received from 
the moon, and peeping through a crevice, he perceived him 
tltrowthe bread upon the floor, and burst into tears. 

5. There, said he, eat jour till ; there is the dearest 
loaf I ever bought : i have robbed a gentleman of three 
crowns ; let us husband them well, and let me hear do 
more complaints ; for sooner or later these doings will 
bring me to the gallows, and all to satisty your clamours. 
His lamentations were answered by those of his whole 
family ; and his wife, having at length calmed the agonj 
of his mind, took up the loaf, and cutting it, gave four 
pieces to four poor starving children. 

6. The boy having thus happily performed his commis- 
sion, returned home and gave his master an account of ev- 
ery thing he had seen and heard. The gentleman was 
much moved, and ordered the boy to call nim at five in 
the morning He arose at the time appointed, and taking 
the lad with him to shew him the way, he enquired in the 
neighbourhood the character of a man who lived in such a 
garret with a wife and four children. 

7. He learnt that the person he sought was a shoemaker, 
an industrious, good kind of a man, and a neat workman ; 
but that he was overburdened with a family, and had a 
hard struggle to live in such bad times. Satisfied with 
this account, he ascended the shoemaker^ garret, and 
knocking at the door, it was opened by the poor man him- 
self, who knowing him, at first sight, to be the person he 
had robbed the evening before, fell at his feet and implor- 
ed his mercy. 

.8. The gentleman, desired him to make no noise, for he 
had not the least intention to hurt him. You have, said 
he, a good character among your neighbours, but must ex« 
pect B)at your life will soon be cut short, if vou are so 
wicked as to continue the freedoms which you have taken 
with me. Hold your hand — ^here are twenty crowns to 
buy leather, husband them well and set your children a 
commendable example. 
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9. To put ypu out of further temptations to commit 
such ruinous and fatal actions, I will encourage your in- 
dustry ; you shall take measure of roe and this boy, for 
two pair of shoes each, and lie shall call upon you for them. 
The whole family were struck with joy, amazement and 
gratitude, and the gentleman departed greatly moved, and 
with a miodiincd with satisfaction at having saved a man, 
and pahaps a family, from the cotnmission of guilt ; from 
an ignominious death, and« perhaps, from eternal perdi- 
tion. 

10. How far it is a duty to suffer the feelings of human- 
ity thus to overcome a rigid sense of justice, it may be dif- 
ficult to determine, but every benevolent heart will ap- 
prove of the conduct which has been related. At the 
same time, it becomes us all to pray earnestly that we 
may be kept from temptation, for tne heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

REFLECTIONS IK THE SEASON OF SPRING. 

1. If there were no stronger proofs on earth of the pow- 
er and wisdom of God, the flowers of spring alone would 
be sufficient to convince us of it. Each tree that blossoms, 
each herb and flower proclaims his goodness, which is over 
all the earth. 

2. We remark an infinite variety in the blossoms of 
trees. All are beautiful, but tlieir beauties are diiSerent. 
One surpasses another ; but there is none which has not 
semethin^ pleasing that is peculiar to itself. However 
glorious IS the Creator in dispensing his gifts, he stni re- 
serves to himself the liberhr of bestowing tnore on some 
than others. But this difi^rence is only in respect to 
accessary qualities. 

3. Such a tree, for example, has blossoms of a dazzling 
white ; another has red stripes and shades, which the first 
wants ; some have, added to the beauty of their form and 
coloUr, an exquisite perfume. But^all these differences 
are only a€cident$Li» and do not in the leaat «.0«5:X'^^vi 
fertility. 
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4. Thus when God does not give us the same advanfa 
ges as appear in some of our fellow creatures, it ought no 
to afflict or disturb us ; for the loss of any accidental beau- 
iy, of whatever nature it may be, does not hurt our real 
welfare in the least. 

5. If M'e are not as rich, as hij^hlj considered, or of as 
fine a form as others, we may, notwithstanding, be quite as 
happy, as virtuous ancHs a)2;reeable both to God and man. 
Provitletl w; bear the fruits .if virtue and piety, we possess 
ail tlie essential charms of real beauty. 

6. Tiie graces and the bloom of health, with all the oth* 
er advantages of nature, are not the things which afford us 
permanent pleasures. The blossoms which promise fruit 
acceptable in the sigSt of God are what truly merit our 
esteem. They will never fade. 

r. All those dazzling beauties which we admire in the 
blossoms on the trees, will, in i few days, fade, wither and 
die. Such too is the fate of youth, however brilliant may 
be its charms. But the fruit remains when the blossom 
has disappeared. 

8. I^t our chief study then be to act in such a manner^ 
that when the beauty and charms of the body are no more^ 
their place may be supplied with those living fruits which 
shall remain and flourish forever. 



CHAPTER LXXIII. 

A mother's account of the death of her sow. 

1. " We set sail from Ireland in a vessel belonging to 
one of our society, of v»!iich ho was also the captain. All 
was calm and pleasant for the first two dnys, but in the 
ninht of the third, there was a heavy gale of wind, and, in 
consequence, some danger was apprehended.** 

2. " Aye, tlion,'* interrupted the Squire, " you heard 
plenty of swearing; nothing I have said to day comes up 
to it, 111 warrant." *• Thou art mistaken," replied Mr*. 
Placid, " dost thou not recollect that I said the captain was 
a member of our society,'* 

3. " A member of your society or not,'* rejoined the 
^uh'c, " he could not manage sailors by yeas and nays** 
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" He had, however, managed them fur twenty years with- 
out an oath," returned Mrs. Placid ;" anci 1 nave been in- 
formed by persons who had seen much of a sea life, that 
his sailors were more manageable than any they had ever 
known. 

4. " Thou canst not, surely, for a moment, seriously ima- 
gine that the divine lawgiver has imposed a sort of neces- 
sity on his creatures, in any circumstances, to break the 
laws which he has given them.** 

5. A self evident proposition will never be contro- 
verted but by the incorrigibly obstinate. The Squire was 
not of that number ; he, therefore, made no reply to the 
writer, who proceeded with her history, asr follows: — 

6. " All was alarm and activity on board our vessel ; 
at this interesting period, we shipped much water in the 
cabin, which the females were useful in removing, though 
sonie of us were too much overcome with fear. My son 
went upon deck to assist the captain and sailors. 

7. " He frequently returned to me to comfort and ani- 
mate my spirits; his own w<^re undaunted, and his courage 
and usefulness on board so great, as the captain assured 
me, that I did not yield to the strong desire I felt to re- 
tain him with me in the cabin. 

8. " 1 urged him to attempt nothing to which his 
strength and skill were unequal ; and with prayers and 
tears commended him to Providence, as supposing him in 
the path of duty, and, consequently, of safety. 

9. " In about four hours the violence of the storm abat- 
ed, and we were assured that all danger was over. I won- 
dered that my son was not the welcome bearer of this in- 
telligence, and anxiously inquired after him. 

10. "The inquiry was m&dc, at my request, throughout 
the vessel. 1 endured for half an hour a suspense which it 
IS out of the power of language to describe ; and then the 
captain announced, in the tenderest manner he was able, 
the sad tidings that my son was no where to be found ; 
and that the only probable conjecture was, that he had, 
by some hea^y sea, been washed overboard. 

n. " Had ray life,*' continued Mrs. Placid, " been made 
up of common trials, this would not have been worth a re- 
lation. 1 have been induced, my friends, to relate these 
incidents, from the sole inotW^ «S vsi^v^^iYw^ ws. ^^^^ 
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minds this important truth, that there is, in vital religioo 
an antidote to every misery which can fall to the lot o 
human nature. 

12. ''On this trying occasion, I experienced the fulfi 
ment of that divine promise, '* As thy day is, so shall tfa 
strength be,** and I was enabled to reflect on several sourci 
ofconsohition, even under this great calamity. 

13. "I had every reason to hope that my dear son ws 
prepared for his sudden and awful change, lor a deep sens 
of divine things appeared to have taken possession of h 
heart. 

14. " I considered how much worse my aflliotlon.woul 
have been, had he lived a di^gract* to society and a d< 
spiser of his God, which affliciion so many mothers ai 
compelled to endure ; and I reflected, also, on the gre 
deliverance so many persons lad experienced at the m 
ment when the deep had only been permitted to swallo 
lip one. 

15. "lam sensible that the highest source ofconsol 
tion to the christian ought to arise from a submission : 
the will of God, considered absolutely ; but it is not ui 
lawful to make use of such other sources of consolation i 
I have mentioned. 

16. ** I cannot possibly fathom the design of provident 
in this trying dispensation, but I think that I am authori 
eel to apply to myself the words of our Lord to his discip 
Plater — ** What thou knowest not now, thou shalt kno 
hereafter." The time will come, when all mysteries shj 
be unravelled, when faith will be turned into sight, ai 
wlien God himself will wipe away every tear." 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

PROFANITY. 



• 1. A vain, trifling use of the name of the Deity is sui 
an insult, as common decency would forbid us to offer evi 
to ary human character which we greatly revered. J 
eternal, infinite, all perfect Being, wlio made and sustai 
all worlds, who is present with us every moment, w 
inspects all our actions, and will one day call to judgme 
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^11 his rational creatures, is {he most grand, solemn and 
awful idea, that can possibly enter the mind ; and the 
man who can trifle widi such a being, by takbg his name 
in vain, by ridiculing his word, by appealing to him on 
trivial occasions, or by imprecations of his vengeance on 
himself or others, discovers such a stupid kind of impiety, 
as we should not easily suppose any man capable of pos- 
sessine who had been reli^ously, or even civilly educated. 
£. As customary profaneness proceeds from an habitual 
irreverence of the Deity, so it tends to extinguish any fee- 
ble sentiments of piety, virtue, decency and honour Hiat, 
may still remain. It naturally leads to every kind of vice, 
by removing that great restraint, the fear of God and a 
future judgment ; and it is no unchai*itable presumption 
to suppose that the man who uses himself to swear fre- 
quently, sometimes swears falsely, because he often swears 
carelessly and passionately. 

3. There is no vice more dangerous to society, as none 
so directly tends to obliterate every sentiment of pietj^ 
and consequently to destroy all reverence for an oath ; 
and when oaths have lost tlieir force, society has lost its 
main security. 

4. As it is a vice without temptation, so it is wholly 
without excuse. Yeu will say, perhaps, that you mean no 
harm. . But is there no harm m using the name of your 
Maker without a meaning ? Is there no harm in trifling 
with sacred things ? ^ Is there no harm in destroying the 
great security ofsociety ? 

5. You plead provocation in excuse of your fault. But 
will you venture on an oath in the paroxysm of passion, 
when, in such a state, you ought hardly to trust yourself to 
speak at all? Passion alwa^ misrepresents things; ii^ 
therefore, you swear in a passion, there is the utmost dan^ 
ger that you will swear falsely. 

6. You prelsnd that you cannot govern your language ; 
that you speak before you have time to tnink. mt yoa 
^an govern yourself in tho presence of a human supenor ; 
why not in the presence of your Maker? If you have 
formed such a haait of profaneness as to have lost the 
command of yourself, your mind must be astonishingly de- 
praved, and your guilt vastly accumulated* > 

7. Accustom yourself to ttxink aenou^^ ^spck-^^x ^'vsmh 

14 
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(er as a rational bcln^ on jour accountablencss as a 
being, and on the different consequences of virtue an 
and thought will J)e ready at hand to check the 8^ 
passion and restrain the outrage of impiety. 

8. Do you think profanity an ornament to your c 
bationP The sober part of mankind think otherwise 
in their rational hours, the profane think otherwi 
AA'hat can be more unmannerly and illbred than to 
outproiane oaths in all companies, and among thoE 
are known to detest them ? What can be more disg 
than an affected contempt of things which the wise 
best part of mankind deems sacred ? 

9. Would you think it a mark of politeness and 
breeding for one to divert the company you are in b 
culiogyour best friends P How much less ought yoi 
front the ears and wound the feelings of the serious 
suiting their God or their religion ? This is, radeed, 1 
the grossest imp ^°ty to the basest ill manners. 

10. Do you think a profane oath confirms your > 
Far otherwise. It shews that you'put no sreat conii 
in your own credit; if yon did, you would think a 
unnecessary; and if vou have so poor an opinion o: 
bare word, others wilf have no better opinion of youi 
And if you are so unprincipled as to swear profanelj 
out temptation, who can be sure that you will not 
falsely when there is a temptfition ? 

1 1. As profanity takes its rise rather from depra^ 
mind than from external temptation, so it baffles the 
of every religious argumient offered as^ainst it. Whj 
it avail to tell a man of the wrath of tlie Deity, who h 
signedly banished the fear of the Deity from his i 
What will it avail to speak of death, judgment anc 

4tiwA vtii rkicn«irtrkr»4 4^0^ fxmt^ %arnr\ t*ar\ ronniliot*! >r imr\t*a/><k 4«- 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

EXAMPLB OF OUll SAVIOUR. 

1. Our Lord possessed all the virtues of the greatest 
and best of men, without partaking any of their defects. 
Id him all was light without a shade and beauty without 
a stain. At the s%me time, his example is attended witli 
this singular advantage* of being more accommodated 
than any other to general imitation. 

2. It was distinguished by no unnatural austerities, no 
affected singularities ; but exhibits the plain and simple 
tenor of all those virtues for which we have most ire- 
quent.x>ccasion in ordinary life. 

3. in order to render it of universal benefit, our Saviour 
.fixed his residence in no particular place ; he confined 
himself to no particular employment or mode of life ; but 
has given us the opportunity of viewing his behaviour in' 
that variety of li^ts which equally and indiscriminateiy 
regard all mankind. . 

4'. His life was divided between the retired and the ac- 
tive state. Devotidn and business equally shared it. In 
the discharge of ^hat high office with which he was vested, 
me behold the perfect model of a public character ; and 
we also witness the most beautiful example of private life 
when we contemplate him among his disciples as a father 
in the midst of his family. 

5. By such means, he has exhibited before ti».specimens 
of every kind of virtue, and to all conditions of men has 
afforded a pattern after which they may copy. And to 
this end he both lived and died, that he might leave a per- 
fect example to all his followers, that by walking in his 
steps here on earth, they should at length be prepared for 
the everlasting enjoyment of his society in heaven. 

6. Let all, therefore, strive to imitate him in his steady 
and ' conscientious discharge of duty, amidst opposition 
from evil men and a corrupted world; in his patient sub- 
mission to his fatlier's will, and the calmness of his spirit 
under all trials ; in his acts of disinterested benevolence; 
in his compassion to the sons and daughters of misfor- 
tune ; in the mildness and gentleness of his manners, apd 
in the uncorrupted simplicity and purity which dMh- 
guished his whole life. 
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CHAPTER LXXTL , 

MISOEU^NBOUfl EXTBA0T8« 

Kvow then this thithi enough for man to know^ 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

Count that daj lost whose low descending aim 
Tiews from thy hand no worthy action done; 

All forms that perish other forms supply ; 
By turns we catch the vital breath and die; 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter bome^ 
We rise, we break, and to that^ sea Ketarn^ 

lake crowded forest trees we stand. 

And some are doom'd to- fall ; 
The axe wiU smite at God's command. 

And soon ^all amit£;ua alK 

How soon the vacied jjoys of forlune turn f 
Those who rejoice to day to morrow mourn ; 
And he who soars an unexpected height 
Oft falls as sudden from ki& towering flights 

How I'ov'dy how honoured once, avails thee not. 

To whom related or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

'Tis all thou art, and all ^e proud shall be. x 

Lean not on earth — 'twill pierce thee to the hear* ; 

A brokti^ reed at best, but oft a spear — 

On its sharp point peace bleeds and hope expired* 



Plate sin with gold. 



And the strong lance of justice hurtless break-s; 
Arm it with rags-*a pigmy's straw wilt pierce itw 
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'Tis common — all that live must die, 
Passiug tlirough nature to eternity. 

The only amaranthine flower on earth. 
Is virtue — the only lasting treasure, truth. 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides^ 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though ^rac'd with poiish'd manners and fine s^nse, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

Ab inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned, 

Will tread aside and let the reptile live." 

Live, while you live, the epicure would say. 
And seize the pleasures oi the present day : — 
Live, while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies :«- 
Lord ! in my view let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure when I live to ^ee ! 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Bpck'd in the cradle of tlie western breeze ; < 
Summer Jn haste the thriving charee receives 
Beneath the shade of her expandeil leaves, 
Till autumn's fiercer heats and plenteous dews 
Dye them at last in all their Rowing hues. 

Some pleasures live % month, and some a year, ,, 
But short the date of all we g^er here* ^ , ' ^ 



s providence alone secures 
In every state both mine and y^urs ; 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a ha^* 
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Fate steals alon^ with silent tread. 
Found oftenest in what least we dread ; 
Fk'owns in the storm with anfi;rj brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

Contemplate, when the sun declines^ 
Thy death with deep reflection ; * 

And when again he rising shines, 
Th J day of resurrection.— 

The lapse of time and rivers is the same. 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream; 

The silent pace with which tliey steal away, 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay ; 

Alike irrevocable both when past. 

And a wide ocean swallows ooth at last. 

Though each resemble each in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart; 

Stream!^ never flow in vain — where streams abound. 

How laughs the land with various plenty crown'd ! 

But time that should enrich the nobler mind. 

Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind. 



CHAPTER LXXVn. 

HAOAR IN THB DESERT. 

Injured, hopeless, faint and weary. 

Sad, indignant and forlorn. 
Through the desert wild and dreary, 

Hagar leads the child of scorn. 

Who can speak a mother's anguish. 
Painted in that tearless eye. 

Which beholds her darling languish^ ' 
Languish unrelieved, ami diet 

Xjo ! thtB empty pitcher fails her ; 

Perishing with thirst he lies; 
Death, with deep despair, assails her. 

Piteous as for aid he ciies. 



Kk.' 
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From the dreadful Image flyioft 

Wild she rushes from the sight :-« 
In the asonies of dyin& 

Can she see her sours delight? 

Now bereft of every hope» 
, Cast upon the burning ground, f 

! Podr, abandoned soul ! look up» 
Mercy have thy sorrows found. 

Lo .' the angel of the Lord 
i. Comes thy great distress to cheer ; 
Listen to the gracious WQrd» 
See, divine relief is near. 

'*Care of heaven ! though man forsake thee. 

Wherefore vainly dost thdu mourn } 
From thy dream of woe awake thee— • 

To thy rescued child return. 

*' Lift thine eyes, behold yon fountain, 
. Sparklioff mid those fruitful trees ; 
Lo ! beneatn yon sheltering mountain. 
Smile for thee green bowers of ease. 

'' In the hour of sore affliction, 

Gk)d hath seen and pitied thee t-^ 
Cheer thee in the sweet conviction. 

Thou henceforth his care shall be. 

^' Be no mcji^e by d6ubts distress'd. 

Mother of a mighty race ! 
By contempt no more oppressed. 

Thou hast found a resting place.'^ 

Thus from peace and comfort drivifli, 

Thou, j|>oor soul, all desolate. 
Hopeless lay, till pitying heaven 

Found tiiee in toy abject vMie, 

O'er the empty pitcher moamingi 
Mid the desert 9f the lUHrld ; 
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Thus with 8hame and anguiBh bQrninft, 
From thy cherished pleasures hurl*d :— 

See thy great Deliverer nigh^ 
Calls ihee from thy sorrow vairt. 

Bids thee on his love rely :— 
Bless the salutary pain. 

From thine eyes tlie mists dispelling, 

Lo ! the well of life he shews; 
In his presence ever dwelling. 

Bids thee find tliy true repose. 

Future prospects, rich in blessings 

Open to tny hopes secure ; 
Sure of endless joys possessing. 

Of a heavenly kingdom sure. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

PARTING OF THREE FRIENDS. 

Written at the age of 13, by a young Lady. 

^y HEN shall we three meet again ? 
When shall we three meet again ? 
. Oft shall glowing hope retire. 
Oft shall wearied love expire. 
Oft shall death and sorrow reign. 
Ere we three shall meet again. 

Tliough in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch'd beneath a hostile sky ; 
Though tlie deep between us rolls. 
Friendship shall unite our sonls ; 
Still in fancy's rich domain. 
Oft shall we three meet again ! 

When around this youthful pinei 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine ; 
When these bumish*d locks are grey, 
Thinn'd by many a toil spent day { 
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May this long 1ov*d bower r«maii>» 
Here maj we three meet again ! 

When the d reams of life are fled> 
When its wasted lamp is d«ad ; 
When in cold oblivion's shade. 
Beauty, power and fame are laid,. 
Where immortal spirits reign. 
There may we three meet again ! 



fe.. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

VICTORY. 



Waft not to me the bkist of fame^ 
That swells the truraa of victory^ 

For to my ear it gives tne name 
Of slaughter and of ttbery. 

Boast not so much of honour^ swopdi ; 

Wave not so high the victor'd olume ; 
They point me to the bosom gor'd. 

They point me te ^eblood stainM tomfr. 

The boastful shout,, the tevel loud. 

That strive to drown the voice of pain^ 

What are they but the fickle crowd 
Rejoicing o'er their brethren^ slain ? 

And ah ! throu^ glory's fadrng^blaae^ 

I see the cotticige taper, pale. 
Which sheds its Faint and feeble rays. 

Where unprotected orphans wail j — 

Where the sad widow weeping 8tands> 
As if her day of hope was don»;>^-' 

Where the wild mother clasps her bands. 
And asks the victor for her sun ;, 

yrbere the lone maid in secret, ttghs' 
O'er the lost solace efhep besFty 
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A» prostrate, iii despair, she lies. 
And feels her tortur'd life depart!** 

Where, midst that desolated land, s 
The sire, lamenting o'er his son. 

Extends his weak and powerless hand. 
And finds its onl j prop is gone. 

See, how the bands of war and woe 
Have rifled sweet domestic bliss ; 

And tell me if jour laurels grow. 
And flourish in a soil like thb P 



CHAPTER LXXX; 

THB negro's COMPLAIfTT. 

Forc'o from home and all its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn 
To increase a stranger's treasures. 

O'er the raging billows borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me. 
Paid my pnce in paltry gold ; 

But though slave thej have enrolled tae. 
Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought ^s free as ever. 
What are England's rights, I ask. 

Me from ro j delights to sever. 
Me to torture, me to task P 

Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit nature's claim ; 

Skins may differ, but aftection 
Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all creating nature 
Make the plant for which we toil ? 

Sighs must fan it, tears must water. 
Sweat of ours must dress the s6il. 
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Think, ye masters iron hearted. 
Lolling at your joviUl boards ; 

Think how many backs have smarted 
For the sweets your cane affords. 

Is there, as ye sometimes tell us. 
Is there one, who reigns on high ? 

Has he bid you buy and sell us. 
Speaking from his throne the sky P 

I Ask him if your knotted scourges, 
h' Matches, blood extorting screws, 

f' Are the means which duty urges 
? Agents of his will to use P 

Hark ! he answers — Wild tornadoes. 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks ; 

Wasting towns, plantations, meadows 
Are the voice with which he speaks. 

He, foreseeing what vexations 
Afric's sons should undergo, 

Fixed their tyrants' habitations 
Where his whirlwinds answer— :no. 

By our blood in Afric wasted. 
Ere our necks receiv'd the chain ; 

By the -.Tiiseries we have tasted. 
Crossing in your barks the main ;-^ 

"By our sufferisss since ye brought us 
To the man degrading mart ; 

All sustain'd by patience, taught us 
Only by a broken heart : — 

Seem our nation brutes no longer. 
Till some reason ye shall find, ^ 

Worthier of re8:ard, and stronger ' 
Than the colour of our kind. 

Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers. 
Prove that you have human feelings, 
' Ere you proudly question.ours. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THX POYES. 

Reasoning at every step he treads^ 

Man jet mistakes his waj, 
While meaner thingei, whom instinct leadi. 

Are rarely known to stray. 

One silent eve I wander'd late. 

And heard the voice of love ; 
The turtle thus addrebs'd her mate, 

And sooth'd the listening dove : 

Our mutual bond of faith and truth 

No time shall disengage. 
Those blessings of our early youth 

Shall cheer our latest age. 

While innocence without disguise. 

And constancy sincere. 
Shall fill the circles of those eyes. 

And mine can read them there ; 

Those ills that wait on all below« 

Shall ne'er be felt by me ; 
Or gently felt, and only so, 

As being shared witn thee. 

When lightnings flash among the trees. 

Or kites are novering near, 
I fear lest thee alone tney seize. 

And knov^ no other fear. 

Tis then 1 feel myself a wife. 

And press thy wedded side« 
Resolved an union formed for life 

Death never shall divide. 

But oh ! if fickle and vochaste, 

(Forgive a transient thooght) 
Thou couldst become unkhid at latt^ 

And scorn thy present M ^*- 
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No need of lightning from on high, 
. Or kites with cruel beak; 
Denied the endearments of thine ejfe. 
This widow'd heart would break. 

Thns sang the sweet sequestered bird. 

Soft as the passing wind. 
And I recorded what T heard, 

A lessen for mankind. 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

THE POPLAR FIELD. 

The poplars are feU'd and adieu to the shade. 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonade ; 
The winds plajr no longer, and sing in the leaves. 
Nor Ouse Qn his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed since I last took a view 
Of mj favourite field, aiid the bank where they grew ^ 
And now in the grass behold they are laid. 
And the tree is my seat that once lent me shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat. 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat. 
And the scene where his melody charmed me beforq. 
Resounds with his sweet flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away. 
And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 
Vr.ih a turf on ray breast, and a stone at my head. 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 

The change both mv heart and my fancy employs, 
J reflect on the frailty of man and his joys ; 
Sho'^t lived as we are, yet our pleasures we sec. 
Have a still shorter date and aie sooner than we.> 

15 
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CHAPTER LXXXUr. 

RESIGNATION. 

• 

Amid the various scenes of ills. 
Each ffrief some kind design fulfils ; 
And shall I murmur at my God, 
When love supreme directs the rod ? 

Peace, rebel thoughts ! I'll not complain ; 
My Father's smiles suspend my pain $ 
Smiles that a thousand joys impart. 
And pour the balm that heals tne smart. 

Though heaven afflict, Fll not repine ; 
Each heart-felt comfort still is mine ; 
Comforts that will o'er death prevail. 
And journey with me through the vale. 

Bless'd Saviour ! smooth that rugged way. 
And lead me to the realms of day ; 
To milder skies and brighter plains. 
Where everlasting pleasure reigns. , 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

ADDRESS TO THE SAVIOUR. 

When, streaming from the eastern skieij* 
The mornins light salutes my eyes, 
O Sun of Ri^teousness divine ! 
On me, with beams of mercy, shine ; 
Chase the dark clouds of guilt away. 
And turn my darkness into day. 

When to Heaven's great and glorious King, 
My morning sacrifice I bring, 
And mourning o'er my guilt and shame. 
Ask mercy in m^ Saviour's name. 
Then, Jesus, sprinkle with thy blopd,. 
A;ad be my advocate with God.. 
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As every day th;^ mercy spares^ 
Will bring its trials and its cares, 

Saviour ! till my life shall end. 
Be thou, my counsellor and friend : 
Teach me thy precepts, all divine^. 
And be thy great example mine. 

When pain transfixes every part» 
And languor settles at the heart ; 
When on my bed, diseas'd, oppressed,. 

1 turn, and sijgh, and long for rest ; 
great Physician ! see my grief. 
And grant thy servant sweet relief* 

Should poverty's consuming blow; 
Lay all my worldly comforts low« 
And neither help nor hope appear. 
My steps to guide, my heart to cheer ; 
Lord ! pity and supply my need. 
For thou, on earth, wast poor indeec^ 

Should Providence profusely pour 
Its various blessings in my store, 
O keep me from the ills that wait 
On such a seeming prosperous stats^; 
From hurtful passions set me free. 
And humbly may I walk with thee* 

When each day's scenes and labours clofe. 
And wearied nature seeks repose. 
With pardoning mercy richly blest, 
Chiard me, my Saviour, while I rest : 
And, as each morning sun shall rise^ 
O lead me onward to the skies. 

And, at my life's last setting sun» 
My conflicts o'er, my labours done ; 
Jesus, thine heavenly radiance shed, ' 
To cheer and bless my dying bed ; 
And from death's gloom my spirit raileft 
7lo see thy fa<^ and sing thy praist. 



4 
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CHAPTER LXXXV* 

BEAUTT AN0 VIRTUE.- 

Where does beaHty chiefly lie. 

In the heart, or in the eye r 

Which doth jield us greatest pleasars. 

Outward charms or inward tFeasure P 

Which with firmest links doth \An^ 

The lustre of the face or mind i 

Beauty, at some future day. 
Must surely dwindle and decay ? 
And all its energy and fire. 
Ignobly perish and expire ; 
liow levell'd with the humble shtye. 
Alike must moulder in the grave ! 

But inborn excellence, secure* 

Shall brave the storm and still endure } 

Time's self subduing arm defy. 

And live when Nature*^ self shall diet 

Sliall stand unhurt amidst the blast,. 

And longer than the world shall last. 



CHAPTER LXXXYI. 

THE WINTER NOSEdAY. 

What nature, alas ! has denied 
To the delicate growth of our isle, 

Art has in a measure supplied. 
And winter is deck'd with a smile. 

See, Mary, what beauties I bring 

From tne shelter of fhat sunny shed. 

Where the flowersJiave the charms of the spring. 

Though abroad tney are frozen and' dead. ' 
» 
Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets. 

Where Flora is still in her prime, 

A fortress to which she retreats 

From the cruel assaults of the climes 
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White earth wears a mantle of snow, 
Thtee pinks are as fresh and as gay 

As the fairest and sweetest that blow 
On the beautiful bosom of Maj. 

See how they have safely survived 
The frowns of -a sky so severe ; 

Such Mary's true love/ that has lived 
Through many a turbulent year. 

The charms of the late blowins rose 
Seem graced with a livelier hue* 

And the winter of sorrow best shows 
The truth of a friend such as you. 



CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

BEAUTY. 

I SAW a dew drop, cool and clear. 

Dance on a myrtle spray ; 
Fair colours deck'd the lucid tear» 
Like those which gleam and disappeili: 

When showers and sun beams plaj^ 
Sol cast athwart ' glance severe. 

And scorch'd the pearl away. 

High on a slender polish'd steni, 

A fragrant lily grew ; 
On the pure petals many a gem 
Glitter'd, a native diadem 

Of healthy morning dew } 
A blast of lingering winter cam^ 

And snapp\i the stem in two. 

Fairer than momine^s early tear. 

Or lily»8 snowy bloom. 
Shines beauty in its vernal year, 
Brio;ht, sparlcling, fascinating, clear. 

Gay, thoughtless of its doom ! 
Death breathes a sudden poison nca^. 

And sweeps it to the tovd^l 
15^ 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 

THE Orphan's pb&ter. 

The frozen streets in moonshioe glitter^ 
The midQight hour has long been past ; 

Ah me ! the wind blows keen and bitter, 
I sink beneath the piercing blast 

In every vein life seems to languish ; 

Their weight no more my limbs can bear ; 
But no one minds the orphan^s anguish^ 

And no one hears the orphan's prayer. 

Hark ! hark ! for surely footsteps near me. 
Advancing, press the drifted snow ; 

I die for food ! O, stranger, hear me, 
I die for food ! some alms bestow. 

You see no guilty wretch implore you ; 

No wanton pleads a feignM despair ;— 
A famish'd orphan kneels before you« 

O grant the famish'd orphan's prayer* 

Perhaps you think my lips dissembling, 

Of virtuous sorrow feign a tale ; 
Then mark my frame with anguish trembling ; 

My hollow eyes and features pale* 

E'en should my story prove ideal. 
Too well my wasted limbs declare. 

My wants, at least, are not unreal ;— . 
Then, stranger, hear the orphan's prayer* 

He's gone ! — no mercy man will shew me. 
No more in prayer I'll waste my breath $ 

But on the frozen earth I'll throw me. 
And wait in mute despair for death. 

Farewel, thou cruel world !— to morrow. 
No more thv scorn my heart shall tear :-r« 

The grave will shield the child of sorrow. 
And heaven wiOi hear the orphan's pray^k-. 
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But thou, proud man, the be^ar ^rornin^, 
Unroov*d, who saw'st me kneel for bread, 

Thy heart shall ache to hear at morning. 
That morning found the beggar dead ! 

And when the room resounds with laughter^ 

My famished cry shall meet thy ear. 
And often shalt thou wish hereafter, 

Thou hadst not scom'd the orphan's prayer. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

HENRT. 

As the sweet flower which scents the morn, 

But withers in the rising day ; 
Thus lovely was my Henry's dawn, 

Thus swiftly fled his life away. 

And as the flower that early dies. 
Escapes from many a coming wo^» 

No lustre lends to guilty eyes. 
Nor blushes on a guilty brow ;— * 

So the sad hour that took my boj^ 
Perhaps has spar'd some heavier doom ; 

Snatch'd him from scenes of guilty joy, . 
Or from the pangs of ill to come. 

He died before his infant soul 

Had ever burnt with wrong desires,. 

Had ever spurn'd at heaven's control. 
Or ever quench'd its sacred fires. 

He died to sin — he died to care ; 

But for a moment felt the rod ;^ 
Then sprin^ng on the viewless air. 

Spread his light wings and soar'd to God. 

This— the blest theme that cheers my voice; 
The grave is not my darling's prison ; 
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The stone that coyer'd%ilf my joysi 
Is rolPd away» and he is risen. 



► 



CHAl^TEB XC. 

THB VALL OV THE LEAF. 

See the leaves around us falling. 
Dry and withered to the ground ; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling 
In a sad and solemn sound ; 

Sons of Adam, (once in Eden, 
Blighted when like us he fell) 

Hear the lecture we are reading ; 
'Tisy&las! the truth we tell. 

r 

Maidens, much, too much presuming 
On your boasted white and red ; 

View us, late in beauty blooming. 
Numbered now among the dead. 

Griping misers, niehtly wakings 
See the end of all your care ; / 

Fled on wings of our own making 
We have left our owners bareb 

Sons of honour, fed on praises. 
Fluttering high in fancied worth ; 

Lo ! the fickle air that raises. 
Brings us down to parent earth. 

Youths, though yet no losses grieve yoti. 
Gay in health and manly grace^ 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you ; 
Summer gives to autumn place* 

Venerable sires^ grown hoary. 
Hither turn tiie observing eye ; 

Think, amidst your fading dory, 
Autunui tells a winter mjjtk 
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Yearly in our course retumingi 
Messengers of shortest stay. 

Thus we preach the truth concerning^ 
Heaven and earth shall pass awaj ! 

On the tree of life eternal^ 
Man, let all thj hopes be staid ; 

Thisalone, forever vernal, 
Bears a leaf that shall not fade. 



CHAPTER XCI. 

DIVINE PROTECTION. 

How are thy servants blessM, O Lord! 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide ; 

Their help. Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt, 

Andbreath'd in tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil, 

MMe every region please > 
The hoary, rugged hills it warm'd. 

And smooth^ the stormy seas. 

Think, O my soul ! devoutly think. 

How, with affrighted eyes. 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

. And fear in every heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs 
O'ercame the pilot's art. 

Yet then from all my griefs» O Lord, 
Thy mercy set me free ; 
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Whilst in the conficTence of prayer^ 
My soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High OB the broken wave, 
I knew thoU wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid,' the winds retired. 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command. 

At thy command was stilL 

In midst of danger, fears and death. 

Thy goodness Pll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope tot more. 

Mylife, if thou preserve my life, 

Thv- sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, when death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. 



CHAPTER XCII. 

ON AN INFANT. 

Xit'd to wake each tender passion^ 
And delightful hopes inspire ; 

Died, to try our resi^ation, 
And direct our wishes higher. 

Rest, sweet babe ! in gentle slumberat. 
Till the resurrection morn ; 

Then arise, to join tiie numbers 
That its triumphs shall adorn. 

Thou^ (thy presence so endearing,) 
We thy absence now deplore ; 

At the Savioui^s bright appearing, 
We^ball meet to part no more. 
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Thus to thee, O Lord ! submitting^ 
We the tender pledge resign ; 

And, our mercies, ne'er forgetting. 
Own, that all we have is thine* 



CHAPTER XCra. 

HYMN OF PRAISE. 

Praise to God, immortal praise. 
For the love that crowns our days ; 
Bounteous source of every joj. 
Let thy praise our tongues employ: 

For the blessinss of the field ; 
For the stores Sie gardens yield i 
For the vine's exalted juice ; 
For the generous olive's use. 

• 

Flocks that whiten all the plain ; - 
Yellow sheaves of ripen'd grain ; 
' Clouds that drop their fattening dews j 
Suns that temperate warmth Hiffuse ;— 

All that Spring with bounteous hand 
Scatters e'er me smiling land ; 
All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her rich o'erflowing stores :-^ 

These to thee, my God, we owe 5 
Source whence all our blessings flowj 
And for these my soul shall raise 
"Grateful vows and solemn praise. 

yet should rising whirlwinds tear 
From its stem, the ripen'd ear ; 
Should the fig tree's blasted shoot^ 
Drop her green untimely fnut ; 

Should the vine put forth no liiore^' 
Nor the olive yield her store 9 
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Thoueh the sick'ning flocks should fid|t 
And die herds desert their stall ; 

Should thine alter'd liand restrain 
The early and the latter rain ; 
Blast each opening bud of joj« 
And the rising year destroy ; 

Still to thee my soul should raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise ; 
And when every blessing's flown* 
Love thee for thyself alone. 



[ 

r 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

^ THE BUND BOT. 

Stat, youthful passenger, awhile ; 

For by thy gentle tread. 
The charm of youth is in thy smile. 

And o*er thy cheek is spread. 

Tis tnie« I cannot see thee smile » 

Or view th v glowing cheek ; 
Yet it would half my caves beguiloi 

But just to hear thee speak* 

And speak, oh, speak— in soothing voice. 
With feeline tone, and kind y 

The sound shall make my heart rejoice* 
And cheer the wandenng blind. 

Deign but m v sorrowing tale to hear. 

As true, alas ! as saa;— < 
Pity, perchance, may drop a tear^ 

And whisper— poor blind lad ! 

For oh ! how blest thy lot to mine-^ 
What pleasures round th^ flow! 

Joys in reality are thine, > 
1 but in fancy know. 
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I hear thee praise the rose's bloom ; 

But Inst its bloom on me ; 
I vf\\j feel when seasons come, 
' Their charms I cannot see. 

Thou seest all the varying change. 
The glorious cause of light :— 

Alas ! no matter where I range* 
The scene is ever night 

t My grief began with lifers first breath. 

For ere the sun arose, 
' My widow'd mother sought in death, 
' Relief from all her woes. . 

Thus I, a wretched orphan left. 
On the world's bounty thrown, 

Of bfjth my parents' care bereft, 
Blind, mendlessand unknown. 

Oh ! it would pain thj tender breast. 
Were all my sorrows told ; 

How oft I've sought a place of rest 
Some shelter from the cold. 

■ And as the pelting storm I heard. 

Trembling, afraid to move. 

Envied each little chirping bird. 

That shar'd a parent's love» 

Then, to my God I'd fervent pray 
To shield me from each ill, 

An'*' patient wait the dawn of day, 
Submissive to his will, 

- In Tiis great name a boon T crave ; 
Thou wilt not sure refuse; 
A trifle would from misery save 
The poor blind boy that sues. 

And oh ! when thou shalt cease to Ih^^ 
For this thjr generous care, 
16 
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•'• May heaven thy every sin forgive,*. 
Shall be the orphan's prayer. 



CHAPTER XCV. 

DESCRIPTION OF A BATTLE. 



On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the dnim beat at dead of night. 
Commanding lires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd. 
To join th« dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

And redder yet those fires shall glow 
On Linden's hills of blood stain'dsnow i 
And darker yet shall be the flow 
Of iser, rolling rapidly. 

Tisraorn, but scarce yon lurid son 
Can pierce the war clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Ilun, 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On ye brave. 
Who rusli to glory, or the grave ! 
"yVave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! 
Aqd charge with all thy chivalrj^. 
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Oh ! Uv- shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier'^ sepulchi-e. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 

. THS BATTLK OF BLEKHBIM 

' It was a summer evening ; 

Old Kaspar's work was done; 
And he before his cottage door, 

Waa sitting in the sun ; 
And by him spnrted on the greeD, 
His little grandchild Wilhelmiae. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll Bomethinc; large andround. 

That he beside the rivulet. 
In playing there had fouod ; 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large aad smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook hia head. 

And with a natural sigh, 
•Tis some poor fellow's skull, said he, 
"Who fell in the great victory. 

I find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about. 
And often when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men, said he. 
Were slain in this great victory. 

Now tell ua what 'twas all about. 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
Aad little Wilhelmine looks ug, 

With tvgnderwuting.eyea ; 
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Xow tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for. 

It was the English, Kaspar cried, 

That put the French to rout; 
Eut what they kill'd each other for-» 

1 could not well make out. 
But every body said, quoth he. 
That 'twas a famous victory ; 

My ftttlier iiv'd at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the grounds 

And he was forc'd to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide. 
And many a chiding mother then. 

And bew born infant died. 
But things like this, you know must be 
At every famous victory. 

Great praise the noble general won^ 
And our good friend %ugene ;•— 

Why 'twas a very wicked thing ; 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

Say, nay, my little girl, quoth hc^ 

It was a famous victory. 

And every body prais'd the Duke 

Who sucli a fight did win ; 
But what good came of it at last, 

Said Utile Peterkin ; 
Why that I cannot tell, said he. 
But 'twas a famous victory. 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 

TO MORROW. 

» 

How sweet to the heart is the thought of to morrow» 
. When hope'^fairj pictures bright colours display ! 
How sweet when we can from futurity borrow, 
A balm for the griefs that afflict us to day ! 

When wearisome sickness has taught me to languish 
For health and the comfort it bears on its wing, 

Let me hope ! how soon it would lessen my anguish 1 
That to morrow will ease and serenity bring : 

When travelling alone, quite forlorn, unbefriended. 
Sweet the hope that to morrow my wanderings will cease; 

That at home then with care sympathetic attended, 
I shall rest unmolested and slumber in peace. 

Or when from the friends of my heart long divided. 
The fond expectation, with joy how replete ! 

That from far distant regions, by Providence guided^ 
To morrow will see us more happily meet. 

When six days of labour each other succeeding. 
With hurry and toil have my spirits oppress'd ; 

What pleasure to think, as the last is receding, 
To morrow will be a sweet sabbath of rest i 

And when the vain shadows of time are retirinff. 
When life is fast fleeting and death is in sighti 

The christian, believing, exulting, expiring. 
Beholds a to morrow of endless delight 

But the infidel tlien surely sees no to morrow ! 

Yet he knows that his moments are hastening away ; 
Poor wretch ! can he feel without heartrending sorrow 

That his hopes and his pleasures will expire with to day* 

16* 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 

THE PALACE AND COTTAGE. 

High on a mountain's haughty steep, 

Loitl Hubert's palace stuodf; 
Before it roll'd a river deep, 

Beliind it wav'd a wood. 

Low in an unfrequented vale, 

A peasant built his cell ; 
$weet flowers perfum'd the cooling gale> 

And grae'd his garden well. 

Loud riot through Lord Hubert's hall 

In noisy clamours ran ; — 
He scarcely clos'd his eyes at all. 

Till breaking day began. 

In scenes of auiet and repose. 
Young William's life was spent ; 

With morning's early dawn he ros©> 
And whistled as he went. 

On sauces rich and viands fine, 

Lord Hubert daily fed ; 
His goblet (iU'd with sparkling wine ; 

.Uis board with dainties spread ; 

Warm from the sickle or the plough. 

His heart as light as air, 
His garden ground and dappled cow, 

Supply 'd young William's fare. 

On beds of down, beset with gold^ 

With satin curtains drawn. 
His fev'rish limbs Lord Hubart roll'd. 

From midnight's gloom to morn. 

Strctcli'd on a hard and flocky bed, 

The cheerful rustic lay ; 
And sweetest slumbers lull'd his head. 

From eve to breaking day. 
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Sever and gout, and ftcbes and pains, 

DeStroy'd Lord Hubert's rest ; 
Disorders burnt in all his veins^. 

And sicken'd in his breast. 

A stranger to the ills of wealth, 

Behind his rugged plough. 
The cheek of Wflliam glow'd with health. 

And cheerful was his brow. 

I'^To gentle friend, to soothe his pain. 

Sat near Lord Hubert's bed ; 
His friends and servants, light and vain>. 

From scenes of sorrow fled. 

But when on William's honest head 

Time scatter'd silver hairs. 
His wife and children round his bed. 

Partook and sooth'd his cares. 

The solemn hearse, the waving plume^ 

A train of mourners grim, 
Carry'd Lord Hubert to the tomb. 

But no one car'd for him. 

No weeping eye, no gentle breast 

Lamented his decay. 
Nor round his costly coffin prest. 

To gaze upon his clay. 

But when upon his dying bed. 

Old William came to Tie ; 
When clammy sweats had chill'd his head>^ 

And death had dimm'd his eye :— . 

Sweet tears, by fond affection dropt. 

From many an eyelid fell. 
And many a lip, by anguish stopt, 

Half spoke the sad larewel. 

No marble pile, nor costly tomb, 
Describes where WiUi&in &lee^;. 
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But there wild thyme and daisies blaonK^ 
And there aftection weeps. 



CHAPTER XCIX. 

THE POOR OLD MAN. 

Ah ! who is it totters alone;, 

And leans on the top othis stick ? 

His wrinkles are many and long. 
And his beard is grown silver and thick. 

No vigour enlivens his frame ; 

No cheerfulness beams in his eye ; 
Hjs limbs are enfeebled and lame. 

And I think he is going to die. 

They tell me he once was as young. 

As gay and as cheerful as 1 ; 
That he danc'd the green wood walks among, 

And carol I'd his songs to the sky ; 

That he clamber*d high over the rocks, 
To search where the sea bird had been, 

AndfoUow'd his frolick some flocks. 
Up and down on the mountain so green. 

But DOW what a change there appears ! 

How altered his figure and face ! 
Bent low with a number of years. 

How feeble and slow is his pace. 

He thought, a few winters ago, 
Old age was a great while to come ^ 

And it seems but as yesterday now. 
That he froHck'd in vigour and blooni; 



He thought there was time enough yet. 
For death and the grave to prepare. 

And seem'd all his Vue to forget. 
How soon time would carry \dm therel 
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Now weak with disorder and years. 

And tottering into the dust. 
He wishes with penitent tears. 

He had minded religion at first 

He weeps, and he trembles, and prays. 
That the time he has lost may return ; 

Bnt alas ! he has wasted the blaze, 
And now it no longer will burn,. 



CHAPTER C. 

THE DEATH OF THE RIOHTBOUA 

This place is holy ground ; 

World, with thy cares, away ! 
Silence and darkness reign around ; 

But lo ! the break of (&y : — 
What bright and sudden dawn appearf. 
To shine upon this scene of tears : 

*Tis not the morning light. 

That wakes the lark to sing ; 
"^Tis not a meteor of the night. 

Nor track of angel's wing : — 
It is an uncreated Deam, 
Like that which shone on Jacob's dreafau 

Eternity and time 

. Met for a moment here ; 
From earth to heaven, a scale sublime 

Rested on either sphere. 
Whose steps a saintly figure trod. 
By death's cold hand led honve to Godj. 

He landed in our view, 

'Midst flaming hosts above, ^ 
Whose ranks gtood silent, while he drew 

Nigh to the thron« of love. 
And naeekly took the lowest seat. 
Yet nearest bi» Redeeoier'a feet« 
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Thrill'd with extatic awe, 

Eatranc'd, our spirits fell, 
And saw— yet wist not what we saw. 

And heard — no tongue can tell, 
What sounds the ear of rapture caught^ 
Whatglorj fiU'd the eye of thought. 

Thus far above the pole. 

On wings of mountain fire. 
Faith may pursue the enfranchis'd soul, 

But soon her pinions tire ;— 
It is not given to mortal man 
Eternal mysteries to scan. 

Behold the bed •f death! 

This pale and lovely clay ! 
Heard vc the sob of parting breath P 

Mark'd ye the eye's last ray ? 
No— life so sweetly ceas'd tooe'. 
It laps'd in immortality. 

Could tears revive the dead. 

Rivers should swell our eyes : 
Could grief recal the spirit fled. 

We would not auench our si^hSf 
Till love relum'd tnis alter'd mien. 
And all the embodied soul were seen. 

Bury the dead — and weep 

In silence o'er the loss ;— 
Bury the dead ; — in Christ they sleeps 

Who bore on earth his cross. 
And from the grave their dust shall rise. 
In his own image to the skies. 



CHAPTER CL 

HEAVEN. 



There is a land of calm delight 
To sorrowing mortals giv^n » 
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Wliere rapturons scenes enchant the sight» 
And all, to soothe their coqIs, unite. 
Sweet in their rest — in heaven. 

There glory beams on all the plains. 

And joy for hope is given :— 
There musick swells in sweetest strains. 
And spotless beauty ever reigns. 

And all is love — in heaven. 

There cloudless skies are ever bright; 

Thence gloomy scenes are driven ; 
There suns dispense unsullied light. 
And planets, beaming on the sight. 

Illume the fields oi-— heaven. 

There is a stream that ever flows, 

To passing pilgrims given : — 
There fairest fruit immortal grows ; 
The verdant flower eternal blows 

Amid the fields of — heaven. 

There is a great, a glorious prize. 

For those with sin who've striven ; 
*Tis bright as star of evening skies. 
And far above, it glittering fies, 

A golden crown— in heaven. 



DIALOGUES. 



I 



CHAPTER CII. 

HUMAKITY. 
FARMER ACOKN, MANLY AND HENRY. 

Enter fanner Acorn (looking ^ff.J 

Jlcorn, Bless my heart ! how that old (rentleman be 
hoppiug over the hedges ! I ha* been watching him this 
hall hour, and he have had sudi a round of it, that if he 
goes on much further at this rate, he'lf contrive for all his 
plagncy hurry, to finish somewhere about the place he set 
out from. 

Enter Manly, at a distance. 

Manly. I have bewildered myself arauns these intri- 
cate cross roadr), and will go no further. Safety for me is 
scarcely worth exertion. An old man should have lees 
reganl for consequences, which arc not the result of im-. 
prudence, than to fly them thus — (sefs Acorn J And yet, I 
may as well inquire. Farmer, how far have I to walk to 
the neit county. 

Acorn, What, towards the town there, sir, or from the 
town ? 

Manly. Oh ! from the town, my good friend, bj all 
means. 

Acorn. Oh ! you ha'n't above thirty miles to walk. 

Manly. Miles ! why, they told me at ihe inn, it was 
scarcely two hundred yards ; and that, when I crossed a 
road, I should be in the next county. 

Acorn. Yes, sir, but this is this county ; you came out 
•f the next, when you jump'd over the hedge yonder. 

Manly. Well then, I am right, and may venture to 
rest awhile. 

Acorn. \j, do sir, I ax pardon; but I begin to think,' 
by your running out of one county into another, that you 
be a bit afeard o' some sort o' bum bailey's like — no of- 
fence — only, now I look again, 1 saw you come into town 
wi' play actors, and that looks a little suspicious you know. 

Manb/n I hope it made no ill impression on you. 
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^corn. Nay, sir, I've nought to do with ill expressions ; 
a pi a J er may be as honest as a farmer; I never says 
n(»ught against 'em, for there's no knowing in these times, 
what one may come to be one's self. 

iManly. There's a seat yonder — with your leave, I'll 
sit down awhile. 

Acorn, You need not ax leave, sir ; though to be sure 
the place is all mine ; but while you sit here I'll look 
about to see that nobody is advancing behind us ; for I 
hate bum baileys and love all gentlemen in distress ; and 
I*m sure you've been one some time in your life, if it's on- 
ly by your manners. , 

Manly. 1 tliank you sincerely, and am sorry I can do 
no more. 

Acorn. I did'nt expect you cou'd, or I would'nt have 
offered to help you Folks that run away for debt, can't 
,be vastly rich. Come, heads up, old man, don't fear be- 
ing followed. As far as yon hedge goes, I be a sort of 
king, and I'll defend ray bit of land, and all that's on it, 
against all manner of invasions, as long as I can flourish a 
cudgel. 

Manly. But you know I am out of danger herew 

Acorn. That's what I say, sir. So, sit down, and I'll 
fetch my jug of ale from next field, and while you take a 
sup, if you have any friends waiting in the town, to know 
your unfortunate mte, I'll go and inform 'em for you wi' 
pleasure. 

•Manly. Alas ! I have a daughter. 
* Acorn. And so have I a lass tliat's a daughter, and a 
bonny lass she is. Why, bless you, she'd break her little 
heart, and cry fit to burst, if I were to be as unlucky as 
3P0U are. So when you've had some drink, I'll go tell 
your daughter how comfortable I've made you. 

Manly. Honest fellow ! in a rough bosom you possess 
the heart of an emperpr. Eant Manly. 

Acorn. Now tnat's the worst o* these gentry folks ; 
they must have very little to do with honest men, if they- 
make such a fuss about 'em. Here comes another-— who 
may he be I wonder — 

Enter Hem^, out of breath. 

Henry. Hark ye, Mr. Gubbins, did yoa 

Acorn* Sir, my name be farioeic X5:Qii:iv< 
17 
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Henry. Never mind your name, but tell »e, did 
see a middle aged sort of an elderly gentleman inqui 
for the next county ? 

•Scorn. Oh ! this is the bailey ! (aside,) Yes, s' 
did. 

Henry. Where, where did you see him ? 

Jicom. Why, just here, «ir. 

Henry. And where is he now ? 

•Acorn. He's gone, sir. 

Henry. Gone ! which way did he go ? 
^ nAcorn. He went a foot, sir ; and ifyou want to fol 
him, you must go that way (pointing to the opposite re 
you must go strait on til! you can go no further. 

Henry. Well ? 

.Acorn. Why, then you must stop. 

Henry. You are an impudent bumpkin, and if I 
time, I'd let you know (going J 

•Acom. Stop, sir ; a& you hav'nt time, you mus 
round by the road. This is the way to my farm, an< 
tliorough fare tor running footmen, or bum baiUys.-—^ 

Enter Manly. 

Manly. My worthy protector, this gentleman 
friend, and perhaps brings me intelligence I 

Henry. That I do ; and such intelligence !— my fa 
is arrived, and has discovered all the roguery of ] 
brother's executors. The will is found and the deeds 
restored, by which you will come in possession of 
whole estate. Your daughter will be in raptures at 
ing you again, and I am in ecstacy to think what a g 
ous union there will be of the two families. 

•Acorn. And pray, sir, where be the bum bailey 
this time? 

Henry. Under lock and key, you rogue. Why, i 
you took m<» for one of them. 

•Acorn. Why, sir, there's hardly any knowing a 
•from his betters, now a days. I thought T should have 
the pleasure of giving you a bit of a threshing ; but as 
aiv that gentleman's friend, I shall be happy to serve 
another time. 

Manly. This sudden reverse has almost overcome 
C0me, let us be gone i \]bA.t I may have the pride of ij 
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ducing to my friends, a man who knows how to respect 
and shelter Hie unfortunate. 

Henry, Come along then. Come, friend sturdy boots* 
you'll shew us the nearest way now. 

Acorn. No, thank ye, sir; V\\ show you the way, but 
can't go far. I've got to see the cows home, pen up sheep, 
and fotlier the cattle. Shelter the unfortunate ! it would 
be hard indeed, if a man who feeds hogs every night of 
his life, should refuse to share his morsel with a christian, 
■ or tvj to save him from the clutches of a merciless cred- 
> itor — This way, gentlemen, Ex^unU 



CHAPTER cm. 

RURAL FLEASURES. 
MRS. HALLER AND BAROK STEIMFORT. 

Mrs, H. I REJOICE, my Lord, in thus becoming ac- 
quainted with the brother of my benefactress. 

Bar. S, Madam, that title shall be doubly valuable to 
me, since it gives me an introduction equally to be rejoic- 
ed at. 

Mrs. H. This lovely weather, then, has enticed the 
Count from the city ? 

Bar. S. Not exactly that. You know him. Sunshine 
and clouds are to him alike, as long as eternal summer 
reigns in his own heart and family. 

Mrs, H. The Count possesses a most cheerful and 
amiable philosophy : Ever in the same happy humour '; 
ever enjoying each minute of his life. But you must con- 
fess, my Lord, that he is a favourite child of fortune, and 
has much to be grateful to her for : Not merely because 
she has given him birth and riches, but for a native sweet- 
ness of temper, never to be acquired ; and a graceful 
suavity of manners, whose school must be tlie mind. And 
need I enumerate among the favours of fortune, the hand 
and affections of your accomplished sister? 

Bar. H, True madam. Mj good easy brother too, 
seems fully sensible of his happmess and is reSQlved<A\%2- 
tain it. He has quitted tlie s(iv\\ceVo\\N^\iWt^* X'^ssv^'^ 
jifrjiid ke msij soon grow weavy ot ^v& \^>5ix^\fiis&«^.« 
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^^Jfrs. H. I should trust not. Thej who beaf a cheet* 
ful and unrenroaching conscience into solitnde, must sure- 
ly increase tne measure of their enjoyments. Thej quit 
the poor, precarious, dependent pleasures which they boi^ 
rowed from the world, to draw a real bliss from that ex- 
liaustless source of true delight, the fountain of a pure, un- 
sullied heart. 

Bar, S. Has retirement long possessed so lovely an 
advocate ? 

Mrs, H, I have livci^ here three years. 
- Bar, S, And never felt a secret wish for the society 
you left, and which you must have adorned ? 

Mrs, H, Never. 

Bar. 8. To feel thus belongs cither to a very rough Gt 
a very polished soul. The first sight convinced me in 
which class I am to place you. 

Mrs, H. There may, perhaps, be a third case. 

Bar. 8, Indeed, madam, I wish not to be thought for- 
ward; but womc»i always seemed to me less calculated 
for retirement than men. We have a thousand employ- 
ments, a thousand amiisements which you have not 

Mrs, H, Oh, my Lord ! you cannot imagine how quick* 
ly time passes^ when a certain uniformity guides the min- 
utes of our life. How often do I ask, ** Is Saturday t4>me 
again so soon P' — On a bright, cheerful morning mj books 
and breakfast are carried out upon the grass pM before 
the house, where from under the shade of the wide spread- 
ing elm, I behold the sweet picture of reviving industry 
and eager innocence, always new to me. The notes of the 
feathered tribe, so often heard, still waken new ideas: 
The herds are led into the fields: The peasant bends his 
eye upon his ploiigh. Every thing lives and moves ; and 
in the mind of every creature, it seems as it were morninff. 
Towards evening 1 begin to roam abroad — from the paft 
into the meadows ; and sometimes returning, I pause to 
look at the village boys and girls as they play. Then do I 
bless their innocence, and fervently wish that they might 
know no greater cares through life. 

Bar, 8, This is excellent! But these are summer 
amusements. The winter ! — what for the winter ? 

Mrs, H. Why forever picture winter like old aae, tor- 
pidj tediouf and uncheeriu\^ V^m\.^tV^^\\aw\!ideliglits.- 
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This Is the time to instruct and mend the mind by reading 
and reflection. At this season too, I often take my harp, 
and amuse myself by playing or singins the little favourite 
airs that remind me of the past« or solicit hope for the fu- 
ture. 

Bar. S. Happy indeed are they who can thus create 
and vary their own pleasures and employments; 



CHAPTER CIV.- 

THE GAMESTER. 
BEVERLY AND JARVIS. 

Beverly (alone). Why, what a world is this ! The 
slave that digs for ^Id, receives his daily pittance, and 
sleeps contented, while those for whom he labours, convert 
their good to mischief, making abundance the means of 
want. O, shame ! shame !— Had fortune given me but 
little, that little had been still my own. But plenty leads 
to waste, and shallow streams maintain their currents, 
while swelling rivers beat down their banks and leave 
tlieir channels empty. What had I to do with play ? I 
wanted nothing : — my wishes and my means were equal. 
The poor followed me with blessings ; love scattered roses 
on my pillow, and every morning waked me to new de- 
light. O, bitter thought, that leads to what I was, by what 
I am ! 

Enter Jarvis. 

Bev. Jarvis ! Why this intrusion ! Your absence had 
been kinder. 

Jar. I came in duty, sir. If it be troublesome— 

Bev. It is. I would be private — hid even from my- 
self. Who sent you hither ? 

Jar, One that would persuade you home again. Mj 
mistress is not well : her tears told me so. 

Bev. Go with thy duty there then. — But does she 
weep P I am to blame to let her weep. Pr'ythee be gone « 
I have no business for thee. 

Jar. Y9St sir ; to lead you from this place. I am your 
servant stiTI. Your prosperous fortune bless'd my old a^ 
V that has left you, I must uot kvi^ i«sv)^« 

17* 
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Bev. Not leave me ! Recal past time then ; or througfi 
this sea of storms and darkness, shew me a star to guide 
me. — But wliat canst thou do ? 

Jar, The little tliat 1 can I will. You have been gen- 
erous to me. — I would not offend you, sir, — but — 

Bev. No. Thinkest thou that 1 would ruin thee too ? 
I have had enough of shame already. My wife ! my wife I 
Wouldst thou believe it, Jarvis ? 1 have not seen her this 
long night — I, who have loved her so, that every hour of 
absence seem'd as a gap in life. But other bonds have 
held me. — (>! I liave played the boy, dropping ray coun- 
ters in the stream, and reaching to redeem them, lost my- 
self. 

Jar. Let me entreat you, sir, for pity's sake — I have 
no heart to see this change. 

Bev. Nor I to bear it.— *How speaks the world of me, 
Jarvis ? 

Jar. As of a good man dead. Of one, who, walking 
in a dream, felt down a precipice. The world is sorry for 
you. 

Bev. Aye, and pities me. Say, is it not so ? But I 
was born to infamy. I'll tell thee what it says. It calls^ 
me villain; a treacherous husband; a cruel father; a 
false brother ; one lost to nature and her charities. Or to 
say lUl in one short word, it calls me — Gamester !^Go to thy 
mistress — 1*11 see her presently. 

Jar. And why not now ? Flude people press upon her ; 
loud, bawling creditors ; wretches who know no pity, I 
met one at the door ; he would have seen my mistress. I 
wanted means of present payment— -promised it to mor- 
row. But others may be pressing ; and she has grief 
enough already. Your absence hangs too heavy on her. . 

Bev. Tell her I'll come then. I have a moment's bnsi^- 
ness. But what hast thou to do with my distresses ? Thy 
honesty has left thee poor ; and age wants comfort. Keep 
what tnou hast, lest between thee and the grave, misery 
steal 10. I have a friend shall counsel me. 







■ t 
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CHAPTER CV. 

TRUST IN PROVIDENCE REWARDED. 
TOBIAS, FRANCIS AND STRANGER. 

Enter Tobias from a hut. 

Tob, Oh ! how refreshing;, after seven long weeks, to 
feel these warm sun beams again ! Thanks ! thanks ! boun- 
teous heaven, for the joy I taste. 

Francis (to the Stranger). This old man*^ share of 
earthly happiness can be but little ; yet mark how grateful 
he is for his portion of it. 

Stranger. Because, though old, be is but a child in the 
leading strings of hope. 

Francis. Hope is the nurse of life. 
Stran. And her cradle is the grave. 

(Tobias approaches.) 
Francis. I wish you joy. I am glad to see you are so 
mudi recovered. 

Tob. I thank you. Heaven and the assistance of a 
kind friend have saved me for another year or two. 
Fran. How old are you, pray ? 
Tob. Seventy six. To be sure, 1 can expect but little 
joy before I die. Yet there is another and a better world- 
Fran. To the unfortunate then, death is scarce an evil ? • 
Tob. Am I so unfortunate ! Do 1 not enjoy this glori- 
ous morning? Am I not in health again P Believe me, sir, 
he, who leaving the bed of sickness, for the first time 
breathes the fresh pure air, is at that moment, if he pos- 
sess a heart of gratitude, the happiest of his Maker^s crea- 
tures on earth. 

Fran. Yet, 'tis a happiness that fails upon enjoyment 
Tob. True, but less so in old age. Some fitty years 
ago my father left me this cottage. I was a strong lad, 
and took an honest wife. Heaven blessed my farm with 
rich crops and my marriage with five children. This last- 
ed nine years. Two of my children died. I felt it sore- 
ly. The land was afilicted with a famine. My wife as- 
sisted me in supporting my fiimily ; but four years after, 
she left our dwelling for a better place. And of m.^ ^^ 
children only one son remained. TV\a' n*«a \^sjw ^'^^^'^^ 
blow. It was long before Irecovw^^mi IwJoto^^^* ^ 
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length Vesignation and religion had their effect I agiun* 
attached myself to life. Mj son grew, and helped me in . 
my work. But now he is called awaj to the service of 
the state. I can work no more. I am old and weak, 
and had it not been for the benevolence I have mentiODed« 
I should loiifj since have perished. 

Fran, Still then, life has its charms for jou. 

Tub. Why not, while the world holds any thii^ that 
is dear to me P Have I not a son ? 

Fran But who knows that you will ever see him 
again ? He may be dead. 

Tob, Alas ! he may. But as long as I am not sure of 
it, he lives to me ; and if he falls, 'tis in his country's 
cause. Nay, should I lose him, still I should not wish to j 
die. Here is the hut in which I was born. Here is the 
tree that grew with me : and why should I be ashamed to . 
confess it — I have a dog that I icve. 

Fran, A dog ! 

Tob, Yes !— Smile if you please ; but hear. My ben- 
efactress once came to my hut herself, sometime before 
you fixed here. The poor animal unused to see the -form 
of elegance and beauty enter the door of penury, growled 
at her. I wonder, said she, that you keep that ugly, surly 
animal ; you, who have hardly food enough for yourself. 
Ah, madam, I replied, if I part with him, are yon sure 
that any thing else will love me ? And she was pleased * 
with my answer. 

Fran, (to the Stranger.) Excuse me, sir ; but I wish 
you had listened. , ' 

StraiL I have listened. 

Fran, Then, sir, I. wish you would follow this poor • 
old man's example. (Stranger points, to Francis to re- 
tire, who goes out J 

Stran, How much has Mrs. Haller given you ? J 

Tob, Oh, sir, she has^iven me so much that I can look i 
towards winter without rear. 1 

Stran, No more ? J 

Tob. What could I do with more ? Ah,true->-T might—- 

Stran, I know it. You might buy your sort's release.. 
There! — (Stranger puts a purse of gold into his hand 
and eccit hastily,) 

■ \ 
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Toh. What is all this ! (Francis returns.) Now look, 
5«r, is confidence in Heaven unrewarded ? 

Fran. I wish yoa joy. My master gave jou this I 

Toh, Yes, your noble master. Heaven reward him ! 

Fran. Just like him — He beckoned me to go out, that 
no one might see his bounty. 

Toh. He would not even take my thanks. He was 
gone before I could speak. , 

Fran. That is just his way. 

Toh. Now, sir, I will go as quick as tliese. old legs will 
bear me. What a delightful errand 1 1 go to release my 
Robert ! How the lad will rejoice ! Oh, Providence ! how 
good art thou ! Years of distress can never efface the 
recollection of former happiness; but one joyful moment 
drives from the memory an age of misery. Eant. 

Fran, (looks after him) Why am I not wealthy ! Why 
am I not a prince ! I never thought myself envious, but I 
feel I am. Yes, I must envy tnose who with the will 
have the power to do good. Eccit. . 



CHAPTER CVL- 

THE TWO ROBBERS. 

Scene. %Blex(inder the Ghreat in his tenjt* Buards. A 
Mohher with a fierce countenance, chained and fettered, 
brought before him^ '-v 

•Ulea:, What ! art thou the Thracian robber^ of whose 
exploits I have heard so much ? 

Sob. I am a Thracian and a soldier. 

Mex. A soldier ! — you mean a thief, a plunderer, an 
assassin ! ih% pest of the country ! 1 could honour thy 
courage, but I must detest and punish thy crimes, 

Rob. What have 1 done, of which you can complain ? 

Mex. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority ; vio- 
lated the public peace, and passed thy lite in injuring the 
persons and properties of tliy fellow subjects? 

Rob, Alexander! I am your captive — I must, there«- 
fore, hear what you please to say^ awi ^T^dsct^ ^\«x^'«s^ 

1 
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please fo inflict But my soul is unconquered ; and if I 
reply at all to yuar repro;icln»s, I wilf replj Wke sl free man» 

JlltW. Sj.i ak freily. Far be it from me to take the ad- 
vaiitac^f of my power to silence those with whom I deign 
to convers,-^. 

Rob. I must then answer your question bj asking an- 
other. How have tfo?i passed your life ? 

JilejL\ Like a Hero. Ask fame, and she will tell you. 
Among the brave, I have been the biavesf ;. among sove- 
reigns, the noblest ; among conquerors, the mightiest. 

Hob. And does n(»t fame speak of me too ? Was there 
ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band ? Was there 
ever — but I srom to boast. You yourself know that I 
have not bef.'n easily subdued. 

Jlle.r. Still, what are you but a robber — a base, dishou* 
est robber ? 

Rob, And what is a conqueror ? Have not you too, 
pone «bout the earth like an evil genius, blasting the fair 
jfru its of peace and industry; plundering, ravaging, kill- 
ing, without law, without justice, merely to gratify an in- 
satiable lust for dominion ? All that /have done to a sin- 
glp district with fi hundred followers, you haxe done to 
whole nations with a hundred thousand. If I have strip- 
ped individuals, you have ruined princes and kings. If / 
have burned a few handi^ts, you nave desolated the roost 
flourishing kingdoms and cities of the earth. What is 
then the difTerencie, butthatasyou were born a king,4ind I 
a private man. you have been able to become ajnightier 
robber than 1 ? 

^ ^Ux. But if I have taken like a king, I have given 
like a king. If I have S!ibverted empires, I have founded 
greater. 1 have cherished arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

Rob, I, too, have freely given to the poor, what 1 took 
from the rich, 1 hare established order and discipline* 
among the most ferocious of mankind; and I have stretch- 
ed out my protecting arm over the oppressed. I know, 
indeed, little of the philosophy you talk of, but I believe 
neither you nor I shall ever repay to the world the mis- 
chief we have done it. 

•^lea:. Leave me^ — take off his chains, and use him welL 

f Robber goes away.) Are we (Jllex, alone) then so 

niuch alike i Alexander \\k^ a vQ\i\i^t'^ k\^\ \wi\jc^^. Lei 
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me reflect. I feel the force of his remarksy and am con« 
vinced that injustice, tyranny, and oppression, are still the 
saino, whetlior committed by a private robber or by a king 
upon the throne. 



CHAPTER CVII. 

Scone from " the Poor Gentleman," 
SIR noDEUT, fi;ederic'k and HUMraaET. 

Enter Frederick hastily. 

Fred. O my dear uncle, good moruing ! your park is 
nothin^but beauty. 

Sir Rob. Who bid you caper over my beauty ? I told 
you to stay In doors till 1 got up. 

Fred. So you did, but f entirely forgot it. 

Sir Rob. And pray what made youioi^t it ? 

Fred. The sun. 

Sir Rob. The sun ! he*s mad ! you mean the moon I 
believe. 

Fred. O my dear uncle, you don't know the effect of a 
fine spring. morning upon a young fellow iust arrived from 
Russia. The day looked bright, trees budding, birds sing- 
ing, the park was so gay, that I took a leap out of your 
old balcony, made your (leer fly before me like the wind, 
and chased them all round the park to get an appetite 
while you were snoring in bed, uncle. 

Sir Rob. Oh, oh ! So the effect of English sunshine up^- 
on a Russian is to make him jump out of abalconj and 
worry my deer. 

Fred. I confess it had that influence upon me. 

Sir. Rob. You had better be influenced by a rich old 
uncle, unless you think the sun likely to leave you a fat 
legacy. 

Fred. I hate legacies. 

Sir Rob. Sir, that's mighty singular. The J are pretty 
solid tokens at least. 

Fred. Very melancholy tokens, uncle; they are the 
posthumous dispatches which affection sends to gratitude 
to infona us we have lost a gracious fci^ud* 
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Sir Bob. How charmingly the dog argues !^ 

Fred. But I own my spirits run awaj with me tVii^ 
morning. I will obey Tou better in future; for they tell 
me you are a very wortny, good sort of old gentleman. 

Sir Bob. Now^ who naa the familiar impudence to tell 
vou that ? 

pred, 01 d r u sty, th ere. 

Sir Bob. Why, Humphrey, you didn't ? 

Iluniph. Yes, but I did, though. 

Fred. Yes he did, and (»n that score I shall be anxious 
to shew you obedience, for 'tis as meritorious to attempt 
sharing a good man's heart, as it is paltry to have designs 
upon a rich man's money. A noble nature aims its atten- 
tions fuU breast high, uncle ; a mean mind levels its dirty 
assiduities at the pocket. 

Sir, Bob. (shaKin^ him by the hand J. Jump out of ev- 
ery window I have in the house ; hunt my deer into high 
/evers, my line fellow. Ay, that's right, tnis is spunk and 
plain speaking. Give me a man who is always plumping 
his dissent to my- doctrines smack in my teeth. 

Fred. I disagree with you there, uncle. 

Bumph. . And so do T. 

Fred. You, you forward^ P^PPJ • ^^ jo^ were not so 
old, I'd knockyou down,." 

Sir Bob, I'll knock you down if you do. T wont have 
my servants tbump'd into dumb flattery; I wont let you 
teach 'em to make silence a toad eater. 

Humph. Come, you are ruffled. Let us go to the bu- 
siness of the morning. 

Sir Bob. I hate the business of the morning. Dont 
you see we are engaged in discussion. 1 tellyouj I hate 
the business of the morning. 

Humph. No you don't. 

Sir Bob. Don't I ? Why not ? 

Humph. Because it's charity. 

Sir Bob. Pshaw, then. Well, we must not neglect 
the business, if there be any distresses in the parish ; read 
the list, Humphrey. 

f Humphrey takes out a paper and reads. J Jonathan 
Uuggins of Muck Mead is put in prison. 

Sir Bob. Why, it was only fast week that Gripe the 

(attorney received two cottages for him by law, wortii sixty 
pouodsu 
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Humph. And charged a hundred for his trouble ; so 
seized the cottages for part of his bill, and threw Jonathati 
iato jail for the remainder. 

Sir Rob. A harpj ! I must relieve the poor fellow^ 
distress. 

Fred. And I must kick his attorney. 

Humph, (reading.) The curate's horse is dead. 

Sir nob. Pshaw — there's no distress in that. 

Humph. Yes, there is, to a man that must go twenty 
mile% every Sunday to preach, for thirty pounds a year. 

Sir Rob. Why won't the vicar give him another nag ? 

Humph. Because 'tis cheaper to get another curate 
ready mounted. 

Sir. Rob. Well, send him the black pad which I pur- 
chased last Tuesday, and tell him to work him as long as 
he lives. What else have we upon the list P 

Humph, Somewhat out of the common— 'there^s one 
lieutenant Worthingtoti, a disabled officer, and a widower, 
come to lodge at farmer Harrowby's in the village ; he is, 
it seems, very poor, but more proud than poor, and more 
honest than proud. 

Sir Rob. And so he sends to me for assistance ! 

Humph. No, he'd sooner die tlian ask yon or any man 
for a shilling! there's his daughter, and his dead wife's 
aunt, and an old corporal that has serv'd in the wars with 
})in) — he keeps them all upon half pay. 

Sir Rob, Starves them all, I'm afraid, Humphrey. 

Fred, (going) Good morning, uncle. 

Sir Rob. You rogue, where are you running now ? 

Fred. To talk to lieutenant Worthington. 

Sir Rob. And what may you be going to say to him ? 

Fred. I can't tell 'till I encounter him, and then, un- 
cle, when 1 have an old gentleman by the hand who is dis- 
abled in his counfrv's service, and struggling to support 
his motherless child, a poor relation, and a faithful ser- 
vant, in honourable indigence, impulse will supply me 
with words to express my sentiments. 

Sir Rob, Stop, you rogue, 1 must be before you in thia 
business. 

Fred: That depends upon who can run fastest; so start 
fair, sindft, and here goes — (runsi out,) 

Sir Rob. Stop, stop ; why, Frederick—- a ^pjdluK^sbc^'^r- 
13 
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to take my department out of my hands. I'll disinherit 
the dog for his assurance. 

Humph, No you won*t. 
. Sir Mob. Won't I ? pshaw — but we'll argue that point 
as we go. So, come along, Humphrey. JExeunL 



CHAPTER CVni. 

JOT, SADNESS AfiD MODERATION. 

Joy. Why is it, my friend, that you are always sad 
when others are rejoicing ? Are there no charms in nature, 
no circumstances sufficiently pleasant to induce you to 
forego that solemn countenance, and for once to smile ? 
Are you so particularly the object of divine displeasure 
that your cup is always bitter? For nfiy part I have deter- 
mined to laugh at every thing and every body, and to make 
merry let what will happen. There is misery enough in 
the world, without our increasing it by casting a gloomy 
shroud over every occurrence. 

Sadness, When will you learn to place a proper value 
upon the things of this world. For my part 1 see no cause 
of rejoicing. Indeed, the transitory nature of every thing 
we behold, and the wickedness of the world are enough to 
sadden any countenance. Even when 1 hear men rejoicing 
at a victory, on which the safety of their country depend- 
ed, I continually think of the widows and orphans of. the 
slain ; and the merry bells only make me reflect that they 
are soon to sound the dirge of mortality. I think that re- 
joicing argues a want of reflection, and an insensibility to 
the precarious state of every thing around us. 

Joy. We see things in a very different light. I think 
the perfection of philosophy consists in a contempt of 
worldly changes. We are destined for immortality, and 
should^ therefore, care nothing for what happens here. Life 
is short at best, and we shoulu do all in our power to make 
it pleasant. It certainly can do no good to be always cry- 
ing at what cannot be avoided. The follies and vices of 
mankind are indeed numerous, but since we cannot cor- 
rect them by crying, it is the wisest way to laugh at them. 

Sadness^ How can youutter such inhuman sentiments ? 
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Have you no compassion for the frailties of jour fellow 
creatures ? No sympathy for their sufierings ? no sorrow 
for their crimes ? 

Joy, What good would all this do ? My sorrow will 
but increase tliat of others, as tributary streams s.well the 
majestic river : and for that reason I laugh to make others 
lau^h also. What a pretty situation the world would be 
in, if we were all to cry tor the afflictions of each other, 
and how happy we should be, if we could all learn to laugh 
at misfortune. 

Sadness, But do you not know that '' by the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is made better P" It is only in 
adversity that men have a just sense of their weakness. 
They are obliged, in spite of themselves, t» reflect, and re- 
flection naturally tends to improve -the heart. 

Joy. Sorrow, so far from being profitable, as you assert, 
18 in the highest degree pernicious. By continually be- 
holding the dark side of Providence, we soon forget there 
is any other, and are naturally led to doubt the goodness 
and benevolence of the Deity. Whilst he who beholds 
only the bright side is filled with gratitude for the meroies 
which he every where discovers. Grief, moreover, is cal- 
culated to make men sullen and morose; and did every 
one indulge in it, the bonds of society would soon be sepa- 
rated, and we should all turn hermits. 

Moderation. There is a strange propensity in mankind 
which is always leading them into extremes, and I must 
freely tell you that you are both wrong. Sorrow is often 
proper, and sometimes produces good effects ; but joy and 
gladness are no less proper on mat account When our 
sky is overcast, it is natural that a gloom should be spread 
over the mind ; but it is also natural that the returning 
sunshine should dissipate the gloom. There is, in nature, 
much to excite our sympathy and sorrow, but there are 
also many things which call for the liveliest expressions 
of joy and thankfulness. In this, as in almost every thing 
elfliP, a middle course is the most natural. In afilirtion, 
our grief should be moderated by the reflection that it is 
the appointment of heaven, and must be of short duration, 
while our joy should be tempered by the recollection that 
a thotisand circumstances staad N<j«a.\.\a% ^xw«Al \s^>^^85^ 
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our fairest prospects of happiness. Let me, therefore, ad- 
vise you, mj triends, to cnoose this middle course, and 
while you enjoy life in a proper manner, you will avoid 
the evils which always attend upon the two extremed; / 
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A SELECTION OF WORDS, WITH THEIR DEFINITIONS, 

ach portion of which is to be committed by the scholar 
at the time, when the chapter which contains it is reaeU 

hap, 1 — society, a coinpan j, numbers united in one in- 
terest 
allurements, objects which entice or deceive 
similitude, likeness, resemblance " 

transfer, to convey from one to another 
indifference, negligence, without care or concern 
basis, the support of an object, or that upon 
which it stands 

hap.9. — consideration, thoughtful ness, prudence 
venerable, deserving respect 
detestabl,e, to be hated and avoided 
interfere, to meddle with 
experience, knowledge gained by practice 
indication, the mark or token that a thing exists 

hap,S — prejudice, judgment formed beforehand, with«ut 
infinite, having no bounds [examinatlonr 

conceit, a vain or imaginary notion 
hypocrite, one who seems what he is not 
transform, to change from one thing to another 

hap A — judgment, the act of the mind in determining 
desolation, ruin, complete overthrow 
guide, one who directs or points out the way 
devise, to plan or contrive 
iniquity, wickedness 
deceitful, treacherous, false in appearance 

hap. 5 — despitefully, with malice and hatred 
array, clothing, dress 

forewarn, to advise t)r admonish beforehand 
incorruptible, that which will never decay 
immortality, everlasting life 
excellency, superior worth and beauty 
partiality, favour of one in preference to anothel* 
nypocrisy, false appearance, dissimulation 

fea/j. 6— reposing, the act of lying down in rest 

cniiveEiec], animated, .made-8\^*i^<V3 vev^^k^^^ 
18* 
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warbled, melodiougl v gung 
firmament, the visible heavens, the sky 
|>erceive, to look upon, to behold 

Chap* 7-— countenance, the face, the features 
verdure, green colour 
glitier, to shine or sparkle with light 
multitude, a great number united 
horizon, the place where the sky and the earth 

seem to meet 
languish, to grow fed)le, to pine away 
cone, a solid body in form of a pyramid or su- 
gar loia 

Chap, B^regularity, order, agreeableness to rule 

rotation, the act of turning round like a wheel 
novelty, the appearance m new things 
discriminate, that which distinguishes one thing 

from another [their seeds 

vegetation, the springing up of plants from 
carnival, the name of a religious festival 
sagacity, quickness of thought and comprehen* 

sion [things 

innovation, change, the introduction of new 



Chap, 9 — ^peculiar, not common to other things 
ndelity, honesty, faithful performance 
restrained, withheld or kept back 
excursion, a visit to a distant place 
billowy, swelling with waves 
amity, peace and friendship [or an action 

emblem, a picture which represents a quality 
renovated, made new, restored to its first state 
epithet, a name, a title 

C%a2'« 10— 'pil^image, a journey, an unsettled condition 
obligation, principle of duty by which we are 
bound to assist another [another 
natural, alike on both sides, passing from one to 
advantage, benefit, gain, profit 
diminish, to lessen [thing else 

comparatively, viewed with reference to aoiiie» 

CXfop* ll^vigorouBi full of strength and life 
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extent, the space over which any thing ig spread 

apprehension, fear of danger 

intellect, the mind, the power of understanding 

ver^, the brink, the utmost border 

variable, changeable, inconstant 

aspen, the poplar tree, or its leaves 

pliant, easily bent, or persuaded 

domes, magnificent buildings, castles, towers 

revelry, noisy mirth and feasting 

^|9. 1^— plaintive, tender, mournful [ofmusick 

melodious, having the sweetness and harmonj 
drapery, clothing, outward apparel [clear & fair 
transparent, that which light passes through 
sympathy, fellow feeling, compassion 
diffuse, tonipread through 
fortitude, courage, bravery 

eensively, melancholy, sorrowful 
light, that which blasts or destroys in the bud 
frantic, wild, deprived of reason 

hap. 13— residence, abode, continuance in one place 
solitary, alone, without company 
compensation, payment, reward 
impelled, urged or driven forward 
penitential, expressing sorrow for sin 
dishevelled, thrown into confusion or disorder 
emphasis, force in pronouncing words 
allotments, shares or parts dismbuted 
garland, a wreath of flowers 

Imp. 14— -benefactor, one who confers benefits 
ancestors, forefathers 

Sroteet, to defend and shelter from evil 
ispenaer, one who gives or bestows 
authority^ power, government 
abstain^ not to do or perform 
condescend, to stoop or bend to inferiours 
perpetual, that which will not have an end 

Ihap. 15— enterprising, engaging in great or dangerous 

undertakings 
interior, the inner part, far from the sea 
dejected, sorrowful, cast down 
hospitality, kiud traatokSO^XA %Vx^sds^x^ 
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Chap. 16^— republic^ a eovernment bj the representatives' 

of the people 

terraqueous, consisting of land and wafer 

fleet, a number of ships united under one com- 
mander [people 

popularity, the good will and applause of the 

cathedra), a large church 

subjugation, slavery, the state of being placed 
, under the dominion of another 

emigrants, those who remove from one place to 
another 

emancipation, freedom, deliverance from slavery 

Chap, \7 — avail, to profit or assist 
insure, to secur« from loss 
external, outward, that wUch can be seen 
alleviate, to make light, to ease, to soften 
community, the inhabitants of a country taken 
together ^abundance 

mediocrity, a middling state — neither wantnor 

Chap, 18 — deficient, imperfect, having less than is neces- 
literary, acquainted with letters, learned [sary 
scope, the inteatioh or end which one has in view 
maturity, ripeness, manhood, full growth and 
exemplary, giving good example [power 

academic, belonging to schools or colleges 
puerile, boyish, childish 
shrine, a depository of relics. 

Chap, 19 — vibration, motion from one side to another, like 

the pendulum of a clock 
palisades, the upright pieces in a fence 
conflagration, a general fire, the act of burning 
alternate, by turns 
impregnated, filled 

phenomena, new appearances in nature 
atmosphere, the air above and around us 

Chap, 20 — adequate, equal to 

aspiring, wishing for something higher 

genii, imaginary beings, holding a middle rank 

Detween angels and men 
retract, to recall to ^ake back 
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mysterious, what cannot be understood 
caliph, a title of Mahometan princes 
talisman, a magical character 

I. £1 — village, a small collection of houses, less than 
bayed, barked [a town 

dilated, widened, spread out 
aperture, an opening 
convulsive, violent and irregular in o^otion 

^ 22*— calumny, slander, a false charge against the 

character of any one [another 

detraction, taking away from the reputation of 
recesses, secret places 
exempt, free from, not liable to 
candour, sweet temper, plain dealing 
imputation, charge of blame 

'. 23— inundation, th^ overflowing of a river 
fragment, a piece that remains 
sequin, an Italian coin 
rapidity, speed, swiftness 

. 24— -exhausted, worn out, feffc destitute 
unrelenting, without pity 
spectre, an apparition 
solicit, to aSK or entreat 
deplorable, wretched, deserving pitjr 
amassing, collecting into heaps 
inaccessible, not to be come at 
superfluities, things not necessary 
patrimony, an estate to be inherited 

. 25— ornament, outward shew or splendour 
docility, readiness to learn 
piety, discharge of duty to superiours, particu* 

larly to our parents and to God 
sensibility, quickness of feeling 
component, necessary to the composition 
equanimity, evenness of mind and temper 
appreciate, to set a price upon 
callous, hard, insensible, without feeling 
disinterestedness, without ve^T^Xa %^ 
solicitude, anxiety, caTei>Atke^% 
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de1v8iye> deceiving, cheating 
calumniating, Corrupting, defiling 

Chap, 26— defraud, to cheat 

clamour, noise, outcry 
edity, to instruct, to improve 
cir<;um8pectly, with prudence and caution 
communicate, to make known 

Chap* 27— privilege, a peculiar advantage 
reflect, to think of what is past 
passa^s, parts or places in a chapter or book 
margin, the border of the page 
destitute, in want of [ment 

leisure, convenienee of time» without employ- 
imitate, to copy after 
inadvertently, carelessly, without thou^t 
reproach, censure, shame 

Chap, 28— meditations, deep thoughts and reflections 
consolation, comfort, afleviatioii of misery 
philosophy, knowledge derived from natural 
dissolute, profligate, abandoned [reasoi 

celebrated, much known, hiehly spoken of 
testimonies, declarations of the truth, or evi- 
dences in its favour 

Chap. 29— remorse, sorrow and shame for having done 
disguise, fals^e appearance ^wrong 

attribute, to impute as to a cause 
control, government 

equipage, horses^ carriages, furniture, &c. 
retrenchment, the act oi cutting off 
legacy, that which is given by will 
importunate, earnest in entreaty 

Chap, 30 — improvement, progress from good to better 

university, a large school, where the arts and 
proficiency, advancement [sciences are taught 
industry, close attention to business 
cultivate, to improve by labour 
acquire, to gain by labour 

CAap.Sl — indispensable, that which is absolutely Deces- 
applicable, auvt8b\e>^to^^\ ^jarj 
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displeasure, anger, indignation 
assaulted, violentlj attacked 
requiting, tnaking payment 

. 32— endowments, gifts of nature, talents or riches 
method, order, fixed rule 
error, mistake, deviation from truth 
brilliant, shining, eminent 
discernment, po^ver of distin^ishing 
timidity, fearfulness, cowardice 
infallibly, certainly, withcmt fail 

,33 — ordinary, that which is common 
dissensions, strife, quarrels 
intercourse, communication one with another 
deposit, anything committed to the care of an^ 

nother 
injunction* command, precept or direction 
irritate, to offend, to make angry 
impetuosity, rashness, violence 

. 34— -counterfeit, to dissemble, to seem what one is 

not D^^f)^ of our own actions 

conscience, that feeling which enables us to 
artificial, not natural 
dissimulation, deceit, hypocrisy 
perplexity, anxiety, distraction of mind 
dissembler, one who deceives 
compendious, short, comprehensive 

• 35 — ^vanity, an exalted opinion of ourselves 

equivocate, to say one tiling, and mean another 

aggravate, to. heighten 

recite, to repeat over * 

achieve, to perform or accomplish 

accurate, correct, true 

addict, to devote, to give up to 

.36 — creditor, one to whom a debt is owed 

purchase, to buy, to procure with qioney [ment 
regularly, in order, according to rule or agree- 
rent, amount due for the hire of any thing 

►. 37 — maxim, a rule or principle in morala Qt x^Vv^xi. 
arbitrator, one who setwa dVfiQi09\&^% 
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hemisphere, tbc half of a globe 

judiuiou>, wise, eserctsinggoodjudgroeot 

intimacT, friendship, coniiesioD 

decoration, outward ornament 

deceit, hypocrisy, guUe 

remunstrale, tu speak or reason against 

CAny. 3 fr— serene, clear, without clouds 

invade, to enter upon without leave 
deforined, urIt, misshapen 
ferocious, wild, iiavage, unj^vernable 
tyrant, a ruler who oppresses his pefiple 
pestileDttal, brins;ing sickness ana death 
opiate, that which causes sleep 
imprecation, a curse, a denunciation 
celestial, heavenly.divine 
reinstate, to put in a former condition 
labyrinth, a maze, a place formed with tntrici 
suspended, hanging upon ^windir 

arduous, difficult, not easily accomplished 

Cftaj). 39— permission, liberty 

disconsolate, without comfort 
pladd. peaceful, calm, undisturbed 
propitious, favourable, kind 
adverse, contrary, not favourable 
evince, to prove, to shew 
participation, sharing in common 

Ckap.40 — existence, life, being ingeneral 
i-egret, sorrow, prief 
aspect, appearance 
eradicated, taken away 
incumbent, imposed as a duty 
irretrievable, not to be repaired 

Chap.il — consonant, agreeable, consistent 

alleviate, to lessen or remove sorrow and pai 
humanity, the nature of man, benevi^lence 
revelation, ihecommunicctinnof the divinew 
admiinished, counselled, reproved 
sacrifice, an offering, any thing destroyed 

Ciap, 42— eminence, distinction, superiority ■ 
compoBitions, wuVitv^ 
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successive, one after another 
disciple, a scholar, one who is taught 
deluge, a |;eneral overflowing of water 
promulgation, the act of publishing or making 

known « [worship 

tabernacle, a temporary habitation or place of 
repetition, the act of reciting the same words 

over again 

p, 4S-~accessidn, the act of coming into a place 

proclamation, a public declaration bj a prince oi^ 
administration, goveriynent C^tl^r 

domestic, belonging. to the house 
subsequent, that which follows 
devotion, pietj, an act of worship 
allegorical, expressed by figures or representa- 
dispersion, the act of scattering [tions 

p. 44 — predicted, foretold 

essential, absolutely necessary 

prevailing, having influence or power over any 

diligence, attention to business E^^^^g 

gradual, by degrees • 

detract, to take away from 

p.45— ^regulation, the act of regulating 

attracting, inviting, pleasing, enticing 
ultimately, finally, in conclusion 
encounter, to meet with 
antiquity, belonging to former ages 
adversary, an enemy, an opposer 

Satriarch, the father, of a family 
iographer, one who writes the lives of people 
tithes, the tenth part 
expulsion, the act of driving out 

ip, 46 — transition, passing from one state to another 
servitude, state of dependence, slavery 
philanthropy, love to mankind 
avarice, great desire after riches, covetousoess 
sphere, a globe 

inflict, to put in act as a pmushment 
19 
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CAop. 47— Ambition, the desire of guperiurity 
realm, the kingdom or naliuD 
homage, respect w reverence 
sdulativn, tlattery -' 

aitlince, iatimate conneiion 
cunitpiracj, a p'ot to do an uniawftil act 
prostrate, to tliruw one's sell' down id adoratioa 
esterminatiou, entire deatruutinn 
resolution, a change in public or private aSain 
retribution, repayment, judgment 

CAcp. 48— efBcacy, power of accomplishing the end de- 
inchaatmeQt, magical cii^ims [^signed 

perverae, contrary, stubborn 
divtaatioQ, a predictiuo of future events J 

Bceptre, an «usigu of rojaity borne in the haad | 

£tta^. 49— champioa, one who undertakes a cause in single ! 
shekel, an ancient Jewish cola [combat, a here 
ruddy, red and blooming 
assembly, a number of peuplegathered together I 



apparel, clothing 

testified, declared or spoken against 

shield, an in&truraeni of defence 

Ckiip. 5 1 — shadow, the appearance of an d>ject, ' 
ed by tbe obstruction of light 
hireling, a servant 
transgression, sin, breach of thecommandineDb 

CftojJ- 52— parable, a fable or story, by vhichmoi-al instruc- 
treasure, riches, possessions [tion is conveyed 
mercifiil, kind, chnritablp, forgiving 
austere, rooeh, unfeeling 
vineyard, a field in which grapes are cultivated 

Cftap. J J— depraved, wicked, corrupt 

brittleness. liability to be broken 
loeiorable, without pity or compassion 
tnactivily, sWdi, in whence 
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CJiap. 54^— molested, djaturbed, worried 

peasant, a labourler, a countryman 
attitude, posture, or manner of being placed 
antagonist, one who opposes 
festival, the time of feasting, a season of joy 
exploit, a brave action 

Chap. 55 — temptation, that which entices from duty 

refresliment, nourishment for the support of life 
ruble, a. northern coin 

impression, a. mark or stamp made by pceSBoroi 
protested, affirmed,, declared, insisted upon 

Chap. 56— scenery, the representation or appearance of a 

place in which an action 13 performed 
occupant, one who inhabits 
luxury,, high living 
estimation, favourable opinion 
solitude, state of being alone 
competition, strife, contest, rivalry 

Chap. 57 — tranquil, quiet, peaceable 

complacency, satisfaction^ content 
confidence, trust, dependence 
aspirations, breathings after 

C^|}. 58— -orphan, one left destitute of parents 
consanguiniPjT, relation by blood 
imposture, a cheat, a deception, 
exemplify, to shew by example 
edifice, a building 

CSI^p. 59>— vicissitudes, changes 

elastic, returning to its original state by its owa 
respiration, th.e act of breathing [power 

subsistence, means of support 
metropolis, capital city or town 
traverse, to go over or across 
hereditary, descending from father to Son 
flu ctuationSk changes,, uncertainty 

Chap. 60 — ^hesitate, to delay, to pause 
abandon, io leave, to foraakj^ 
ves^ation,. trouble, disqiiiet 
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persisted, continued, persevered steadily 
ingratitude, the return of eyil for good 

^Aaj?. 61— century, the term of ^n hundred ^ears 

entertainment, a feast, that which gives pleasure 
homelj, plain, common 
rustic, belongiae to the country [[men 

liveries, the uniform worn by servants of noble- 
dessert, the last course of an entertainment 
penurious, stingy, sordid, mean 

CKujp. 62— embellishing, adorning, beautifying 
terminate, to end, to conclude ^ 

fabrick, a building, an edifice 

Gkap.SS — ^guardian, one who has the care of another 

precipitately, rashly, without thought or con- 
suspicion, tne act of suspecting L^ideratioii 
altercation, the act of disputing or quarrelling 
remedy, that which removes* evil or pain 

Chap^64 — emergencies, sudden occasions 

frivolous, empty, trifling, of no consequence 

civility, respegt due to our fellow creatures 

disquiet, uneasiness 

current, a stream 

sanctuary, a place dedicated to God 

€hap. 65 — resignation, submission to the divine will 
universally, extending through all places 
unfeigned, witiioflt deceit, sincere 
disaster, an accident, a calamity 
ecstacy, the highest state of joy 

t^op* 66— kidnapper, one who steals human beings 
manifested, declared, made known 
barbarous, cruel, without feeling 
interrogated, questioned, enquired of 
incautiously, without thought or intention 

€hap,67 — declivities, gradual descents 
fervent, warm, ardent 
vesture, a garment 

fuoitive, fljina: away, transitory [bour 

attainments, things acquired by study and la- 
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Ckap. 68— fissure* a cleft* a breach 

zenith* the point overhead 

concussion* the act of shaking 

transient* shortlived^ lasting only for a moment 

promiscuous* mingled toge&er 

seminary* a school* a place of learning 

quay* an artificial bank* a wharf 

undulatory* waving 

vertical* From above 

Chap, 69— *irrepoachable* not liable to censure* pure 

luminous* li^t* brilliant 

misconstruction* wrong meaning 

spectator* one who looks on 

vivify, to give life 

assign* to appoint 
Chap,70 — ^veracity* truth 

agonising* in ereat pain and distress 

reptile* an animal tnat creeps 

Chap. 71— dejection, sorrow* the act of being cast down 
obscure* not known 
crevice* a crack or ^cft . 
commendable* deserving praise 
ignominious* mean* disgraceful 

€%ajp. 72— accessary* that which assists in the completion 
exquisite* excellent* delightful 
fertility, fruitfulness 
permanent* lasting 

Chap. 73 — ^proposition* a sentence to be considered 
controverted, disputed 
incorrigibly, not to be corrected 
undaunted, without fear 
suspense* anxiety* uncertainty 
antidote* that which heals or cures 

Chap. 74— rational, having reason 

presumption* blind confidence* arrogance 
obliterate, to blot out* to take away 
paroxysm* a violent spasm, a fit 
accumulated, increased, added to 
impiety* wickedness* irreveceixvc^'^^^s^^^^ 

19* 
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6%a/i. 75— austerities, unnatural seyerities, self mortifica* 
universal* extending to all Dlaces {^tions 

retired, solitary, remoyed Iron company 
specimen, a sample, a plan 
conscientious, sincere 
simplicity, plainness, without cunning or deceit 
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A FORM OF PRATER 

' SVITABLX TOR THE OPENINS OF A SCHOOL. 

• 

Our Father in heaven, we thy creatures, desire nowiii 
draw Hear unto thee, and worship be f«»re the Lord, our 
Milker. Thou,0 God hastcreateti us, aad in thy soverrigii 
goodness haiit made uh wiser than the beasts of the field, or 
tlie Ibwts of heaven, and hast given us minds to know^lovtt , 
andOToy thee, whose favour is life. To thee, O God we 
are ludeDted for all we possess. We live in thy world ; .: 
we breathe thy air ; and are fed at thy table ; and we cnih * 
£pss it td be our duty, and happiness, to love and serve thee, 
with all our hearts ; and to love one another as children 
of the same Father, and members of the same family, fiat 
we, Lord, have sinned, and done very wickedly ; hiulish- 
ness is bound up in our hearts. Thou hast called, but we 
have refused ; thou hast stretched out thy hand, but we 
have not regarded, but have set at nous;ht thy counsel alKl 
would not hearken to thy reproof. We now beg thee^ 9 
God, whose glory it i%to forgive sin, to forgive us all our . 
iniquities, and may they not rh* up in the judgment tB 
condemn us. We thank ^ee, that Jesus Christ came to 
suffer and die for sinners, and that he is exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and re- 
mission of sins. Pardon us for his sak^ May we lofa 
our blessed Redeemer, and live henceforth not to ourselves, 
iHftt to him who died for us. Make us like him who wai 
the cheif among ten thousands, and altogether lovely. May 
we be meek, and lowly, and true and kind as the Son w 
God was ; like him, may we be disposed to help all who 
are in distress, ami to be continually employed in doing 
good. Bless each of us, O God, and all our friends and 
benefactors. 

Bless the youth here before thee. By the means they en- 
joy, may they have their minds enlightened, and receive 
that instruction, which is needful to fit them for every 
service to which they shall be called. Turn off their eyes 
from beholding vanity; may they learn to love and serve 
the Lord, and to feel the importance of their time and 
privileges. Help them to flee youthful lusts, which war 
against the souK and to take heed to their ways according 
to thy word. May they &o em^^loy tke precious seed time 
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^ ;<tKpy trow possess, that they may secure a glorious harvest 

-of.|M.'esent comfort and future glory. 

•' We acknowledge thy g.^od providence, which had pre- 
'■'itrvjetd ;i» another nig^t \Ve have >l^. hi safety, and ar 
^r 'ipi^itl^ in peace, for thou, Iiord, JiUt jrtfstalned ua. Will 
'*. j^id* -be this day our guide and euard ; keep us from all 
, j^viLbut especially from sin. In a dependence on thy grace , 
V~',vbi^ it be our resolution that our hearts shall not reproach 
r^'^jfas 6() long as we live ; and may we die in peace, a%d fall 
^Va^^eep in Jesus ; to whom, with thee, the Father, and tbuie 
^jE^eoial Spirit, be glory for ever. Amen 

I ']'<'" 
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?*;i:^ = A PRAYER AT CLOSING. 



- i- 1- f NP.0MPREHENS1BLY great and ever glorious God, . we 

* '""^ re thee as a Being, Infinite, Bteroal and Unchangeable. .. 
Hi'canst do whatever thou pleasQst. Thou seestat once..' 

jS^h^a^; which have been, are noT.^or will be. Thy good- 

"'J^ss^jis over all tliy works. T||0U jEeedest the ravens 
][ ilrhepthey cry and givest to every beast his meat It is 
•^tiiyliand^ gr^eat Parent of good,*vAich apreadest our table* 

• l^ij^<f*nMest /o'ur cup ; and though we are continually pro- 
. *T yaiSii^g thee by our sins to destroy us, still thou art doing 

*'us good, and waiting to be graciou?. We thank thee, that 
'. another day is added to our forfeited lives ; hear vs, O God, 
/'•^hile we ask thy contiimed care ; keep us this nisht,.aDd 
V -in the defenceless hours of sleep, spread over us thy pro- « 

teciing wing. May we lie down and rise up with solemniz- 
-jng thoughts of God who always surrounds us with his 
presence. 

Look with a favourable regard upon the youth that at** 
,• tend here, for the purpose of instruction. In this impor- 
tant part of their existence may they ^jtijajn that knowl- 
edge, and acquire those piinciples of conduct, which shall 
rendfir them blessings to their friends and society, and 
^^rhiatTnents to religion. Bless the families of which they 
'■'Mre' severally members ; and may they who are entrusted 
■•/wfth their eclucatiou, feel the importance of bringing them 
"TOt in the way which they should go, that wKckv vVv?^ -^^ 
'dK|k;|hey may not depart from it. ^^\\i v^^'&wa^ '^'»? 
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hearts bj thy heavenly grace ; maj they be sober, jaat atid 
holy ; temperate in ail things ; obedient to their parents ; 
and may they return, with grateful love, the kindness of 
those who have 9ii|ip«rted them in their infant dayi^ Lead 
them not into temptatioDp bat deliver them fronLevil. Mnj 
they seek the Lord while ha is to be found, and call npon 
him» while he is near. Bless our fellow men whom thoa 
hast taught us to love. Bless nurnative country, and make 
this the glnry of all lands. May the rising generation be a 
generation of thy pi-ai^e. 

Make us all tfiy children ; lit usto serve thee berekand 
to enjoy tStee for ever ; which we humbly beg through the 
infinite mcTits of the Divine fledeomer ; to whom, with 
the Fatiie.r of mercies, and Spirit of truth, be rcnderedall 
honour, glory and praise, world without end. Amen.;.; '. 
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